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WHAT DRAPER SERVICE MEANS 
Tee 
TO YOU 
lijfi-..-. 
PRODUCTION CHART 
== _ = SS 
== 
| | | 
| 
int. 
eje 
J 
If you are plagued by bad cloth or a new style is giving you 
trouble and your profits are disappearing in today’s highly competitive | 


market, a Draper Serviceman may be able to help you. These 
skilled technicians are able to draw upon a fund of over 50 years 1% 
accumulated knowledge of the art of weaving on automatic looms. 
You can bank on their advice. 


Backing up the Draper Servicemen, our Engineering and 
Research Departments stand ready to assist you in solving your | 
problems. | | 


If you need help don’t fail to call us. 


CORPORATION 


Atlanta Ga. Hopedale , Massachusetts Spartanburg,5.C. 


| 
| 
| 
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“tele Yinanctal Seowitce 


| COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Voge! Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 


Estoblished 1828 Established 1838 Estoblished 


* TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 16 


EUGENE G. LYNCH. 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
T, HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM. NORTH CAROLINA 
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YOUR NEAREST SUPPLIER OF SINCLAIR PRODUCTS WILL GLADLY ARRANGE 
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In the spinning room, production may be retarded unless the 
top rolls are lubricated properly. The problem is to provide 
adequate lubrication while avoiding creeping of the lubricant 
or drip onto bottom rolls. A lubricant spreading onto the roll 
cots will spoil the covering and stain the yarn. 

Sinclair NO-pR1IP Lubricants have the correct combination of 
properties to provide desired performance. They reach all the 


parts where lubrication is needed — but they do not stray away. 


New Fluid Catalytic Cracking Stills (like the one About 40% of all the Aircraft Engine Oil used 


shown here) are helping to expand Sinclair's by domestic Airlines in the U.S.A. is supplied 
refinery output. Sinclair's great refineries are by SINCLAIR. The same careful research that 
now turning out products at the rate of developed this high quality oil for the Aijr- 
150,000,000 gallons of lubricating oil yearly. lines is put into NO-DRIP and other Sinclair Oils. 


NT: 


FOR LUBRICATION COUNSEL, OR YOU MAY WRITE TO SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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@ ROANOKE 


BRISTOL 
GREENSBORO @ 
= CHARLOTTE 


= 
Located in the Southeastern states? There and technical experience to offer constructive 
is a DILLARD branch near you. ... A branch suggestions and to advise their clients in the 
which has the paper you need—twhen you proper use of paper and allied products. You 
need it. can easily satisfy all your paper needs at one 
In each branch, DILLARD has men who convenient source of supply. 
are specialists in all problems of paper and 
packaging. These men have the knowledge There is a DILLARD branch near you. 


lf its paper... 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ) 


ROANOKE, VA. 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. 


PAPER COMPANY 
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STALEY PRECISION-MADE 
STARCHES INSURE THESE 
THREE BENEFITS ... 


Unitorm SIZING 


potter WEAVABILITY 
@) /mpraved FINISH THESE POINTS 


Why not let Staley’s highly skilled SPARTANBURG. 
laboratory technicians recommend 
> @ without extra cost to you, correct PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
starches for ALL your sizing require- SAN FRANCISCO, c at 
ments? Staley’s complete line of mod- 
ified and unmodified Corn Starches— NEW Yor K,N. Y. 
guarded for uniformity by rigid scien- BOSTON, mace 
tific controls—is acclaimed by leading textile manufac- 
turers for consistent high quality and dependability. Let DALLAS, TEX. 
Staley work with you in eliminating forever your sizing 
CHICAGO, LL 
problems, just as this company has cooperated with ERD enc 
>» @ others for more than a quarter of a century. DECATUR, ILL. 


Write Today for more details! 


STALEY STARCHES 
| AND PEARL 

| *THIN BOILING 


) A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILL., U.S.A. 
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The Crisp Look 
. ki hi 
continues making cotton promotion history! 
The crisp look of Starched Cottons”—launched Sunday newspaper supplement ... DURING 
on the stage of the Waldorf-Astoria’s grand ball- APRIL AND MAY ALONE! 
room, February second . .. Is headlined every month in the Lrntr* Starch 
Has leapt to the forefront of fashion trends on 16-magazine, 34-million circulation . . . full-color 
the air, in television, in the newsreels, in the .. campaign. 
nation s press. Commends itself co the textile industry on 
Is already acknowledged editorially in lead- the basis of self-interest for all-out support in 
ing women’s magazines, in department store and advertising, store and dress-manufacturer pro- 
dress-manufacturer advertising and promotion. motion... ready-to-wear and piece goods alike! 
Will be the subject of major editorial features *UNIT is a registered trade-mark of Corn Products Refining Company, N. Y. 
in two of the out-front ge neral women’s mag Write today for free copy of brochure telling fast and THE 
azines ...in four top fashion magazines...im a factually about the rise of the cotton-selling Crisp Look, ® 
leading farm-home magazine . . . in a syndicated and how textile companies can help accelerate the trend. 
Address Dept. BCT 
P 
sue 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF STARCHES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY i 
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WEIGHTY FACTS! 


a The total weight of the average monthly tonnage of bituminous 
ITTSTOR | coal and anthracite sold by Pittston distributing companies is much 


COMPANY greater than the combined weights of the Empire State Building, 


Empire State New York 1, 
McCormick Bldg. Chicago 4, Ill. 


the Queen Mary and the McCormick Building in Chicago. 


MINING 
SUBSIDIARIES 


AMIGO SMOKELESS COAL CO. 
BECKLEY, W. VA. 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORP. 
DANTE, VA. 
6) COMPASS COAL COMPANY 
PHILIPPI, W. WA. 

THE DAVIS COAL AND COKE CO. 
THOMAS, W. VA. 
LILLYBROOK COAL COMPANY 
BECKLEY, W. VA. 

E. ©. MINTER COAL CO. 
BECKLEY, W. VA. 


SHERIDAN-WYOMING COAL CO. 
MONARCH, WYO. 


PITTSTON COAL Why this big tonnage?... because — 

DISTRIBUTING 

SUBSIDIARIES | @ The Pittston Company is the parent organization @ Pittston subsidiaries mine and distribute versatile 
on of seven bituminous coal subsidiaries — producing coals .. . Clinchfield medium volatile coal, Compass 


quality bituminous coals for all your needs. Fairmont steam coal, Lillybrook low volatile bitu- 


@ Pittston has recently completed a $14,000,000 minous, Davis-Piedmont smithing coal, and other 
expansion and improvement program, making pos- well known trade-marked and trade-named fuels 


sible larger and better production. They are in demand for many widely divergent uses 


© Pittston subsidiary mining plants have been ...for Retail Dealers, Public Utilities, Industrial 


equipped with the latest in mechanical mining and Plants, By-Product Plants, Railroads, and for Stoker 


cleaning devices. and Domestic use. 


a\ 


CLINCHFIELD FUEL CO. 
SPARTANBURG. C. 
THE DAVIS COAL AND COKE CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD term leases on thousands of acres of the finest coal 
@ DAVIS-CLINCHFIELD let ineeri ice to hel 
ee s for plete engineering service to heip customers select 
lands in the country ...enough coal reserves fo | | 
NEW YORK, W. Y. many years. the coal best suited to their needs. 
GLOBE COAL COMPANY | 
CHICAGO, 
PATTISON & BOWNS, INC. 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


ol aaa Pittston’s Sales Subsidiaries are always ready to serve customers’ 


SHERIBAN-WYOMING COAL CO. needs in all parts of the United States, South America and abroad. 


MONARCH, WYO 


@ Pittston subsidiaries own outright, or have long 
@ Pittston makes available without charge a com- 


Canodian Representative 
F. W. WEAVER COAL CO., LTD. 
Montreal end Toronte, Cenedea 


| 
| 
= | PITTSTON 
AVE RACE MONTHLY 
TONNAGE 


APPROACH, to the Future! 


HUMIDUCT INSTALLATION 
TO PROVIDE EVAPORATIVE 
COOLING AND HUMIDITY 
CONTROL. 


HUMIDUCT INSTALLATION 
PROVIDING HUMIDITY 
CONTROL WITH REFRIG-~- 
ERATIVE COOLING. 


FoR YEAR ROUND TEMPERATURE and HumiDiTy CONTROL 


The Bahnson Humiduct pro- 
vides a basic unit system for 
evaporative cooling and con- 
trolled humidity to which re- 
frigerative cooling, heating, 
air filtering in any combina- 
tion can always be added. The 
Bahnson Humiduct unit is 
both flexible and economical, 
can be expanded or easily 
moved. No fixed, built-in in- 
stallation or expensive appa- 
ratus housing required for air 
handling equipment. 


- 


Mills, “looking to the future,’ can approach the problem of eventual 
complete air-conditioning by degrees—starting with the Bahnson Humi- 
duct basic unit as now functioning in many important installations. 


Bahnion Sy item 


L. BROWN 
DREWRY STREET, N. 


S. FRAMBACH 


703 EMGREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD. NEW JERGEY 


R. 7. HOOGOON 


LHE BAHNSON COMPANY 


314 EAST STREET 


CROWN POINT, INDIANA WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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fast colors on cotton, 


rayon and linen 


brilliant colors outstanding for clarity and depth. 


extensive color range many important shades are exclusively GDC. 
fastness excellent fastness to washing—very good fastness to light. 
powders and solutions both forms are available. 


application develop rapidly in acid ageing—many can be developed in neutral ageing. 


| versatility can be printed alongside Indanthrenes and Algosols. 
economy combine quality with ease of application. 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
e 435 HUDSON STREET+ NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO 


e 
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FLUORESCENT FIXTURE 
DEFIES CORROSION 4s 


The new is fluorescent unit de- 
signed specifically for textile mills. In addition to its high 
reflection factor, it offers long, trouble-free service under the 


most severe moisture and humidity conditions. 
Every square inch of its one-piece welded body is sealed 
with smooth. uniformly-applied vitreous porcelain enamel... no 


exposed joints or seams to catch water and cause rust. Its 


suspension flanges are cadmium plated and gasketed. 

All parts of the new Textilume are readily accessible. New 
“Flex-Loc™ safety lampholders are the latest type . . . automatic- 
ally self-adjusting to variation in lamp length. 

For long, rust-free life ... lowest cost in the long run... 
investigate this new creation of “Skilled Lighting”. Get com- 
plete specifications. Compare its construction details. Write 
Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


RLM SOLID NECK INCANDES- 
CENT REFLECTOR (cf /eft) 


provides maximum lighting effi. 


ciency indoors or out. Ruggedly ACTUAL PHOTO ( fied) sho 
sé built. Vi magnitie snowing cross-section o 
OTHER 5 IGHTING 75 to steel sheet with Ist, 2nd ond 3rd Vitreous Porcelain-Enamel 
FIXTURES coatings used on Wheeler Units. 


There's Wheeler Incandescert 
Fluorescent fixture to mee: 
every mill requirement. 


TORS 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN SINCE 1881 
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Superrefined by Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor Process, 
Gulfgem Oil has unmatched resistance to oxida- 


tion—does not form harmful sludge deposits. 
Thus Gulfgem lasts longer in spindle service— 
users report that it outlasts other spindle oils by 
as much as four to five times. 

With good operating practice Gulfgem Oil 
eliminates the need for periodic cleaning of bol- 
sters. Clean spindles and bolsters means substan- 
tial savings in power costs! 


Gulfgem Oil has outstanding lubricating qual- 
ities—helps insure less wear, fewer spindle and 
bolster renewals, and freedom from spindle 


wobble. 
Call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today and 
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GULFGEM OIL 


For less bolster wear, 
smoother running spindles, 


Gulf Lubrication Engineers recommend 


ask him to demonstrate the many advantages of 
Gulfgem Oil. This superior spindle oil 1s avail- 
able in four grades with the proper range of vis- 
cosities for every type of high speed spindle. 
Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Division Sales Offices: 


Boston + New York + Philadelphia 
New Orleans * Howston 


* Pittsburgh Atlanta 
* Teledo 


Lewisville 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT J. S. MASON & SONS, INC., WESTBORO, MASS. 


BARBER-COLMAN PORTABLE WARP TYING MACHINE 


SHOWS SAVINGS ON RIBBON 
LOOMS IN THIS WAY... 


The warp on these ribbon looms is supplied partly by the individual spools 
above and partly by the large beams below. With this improved arrange- 
ment, the Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying Machine can then be used 
for replenishing the lower beams and is able to effect a worthwhile saving. 
One weaver can now tend four of these looms, instead of only two as 
formerly. Each beam is tied in two sections or bites with the Barber- 
Colman machine. Each section or bite is converged during the machine- 
loading process to increase the sley. Even if small gaps are left, as shown 
in the picture above, the knotter mechanism will travel ahead until the 
sensitive selector needles pick up the proper pair of ends from the old 
and new warps. Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying Machines are easy 
to operate, adaptable to a wide variety of conditions (as witness the 
somewhat unusual application shown here), are accurate and reliable, 
and have shown very low maintenance costs. Your Barber-Colman 
representative is available to discuss with you any possible applications 
for the machine in your mill. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS + SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


DATA FROM THE MILL 


C & K SPACE LOOMS 
Narrow Fabrics Wide Beam Set-Up 
Zipper Tape 
MODEL “LC” 
PORTABLE WARP TYING MACHINE 
One Operator 


4 Beams End to End per Loom 
651 Ends per Beam — 18 sley 
30s /2 Cotton 
TYING-IN TIME — 40 MIN. 


Use of Portable Warp Tying Machine and 
wide beams has enabled mill to increase pro- 
duction from 2 to 4 looms per weaver. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 


14 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 
with FULL-FLOATING FOOTSTEP BEARING 


For Cottou, Kayou, Uylou, Wool, Worsted 


This cotton mill has 20,000 Marquette Roller Bearing 
Spindles equipped for 12 in. paper tubes holding 10.8 
oz. of yarn. They replaced plain bearing spindles 

equipped for 10 in. tubes holding 7 oz. of yarn. Increase 

in tube length resulted in a yarn gain of 54%. Power : 
consumption was reduced 13%. 
Increase your production and reduce your costs by 
modernizing your old frames with Marquette Roller 
Bearing Spindles, or specify them on new frames. They 
operate efficiently at high speeds with large packages, 
and require less power. For oa test installation, contact . 


our home office or one of our representatives. 


By 


PROTECTED BY U. s. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING i 


METAL PRODUCTS CO.\ 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

Alas Manufacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSES 
FUEL OIL INJECTORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, 5. C. + C. H. WHITE, 1229 PAMLICO DRIVE, GREENSBORO, WN. C. 
WHUAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GA. . JOHN J. HALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE.. LOWELL. MASS. 
IAN M. HALDANE & COMPANY, P.O. BOX 54. LONDON, ONT 


4 
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DALGLISH 


PIN TENTER MEETS DEMAND 


for Luatlity Sintshing at High Speed 


Textile men have long sought a means for finishing 
fabrics that would provide the full round hand of 
custom finished fabrics—at high speed to meet 
production demands. As récent installations of the 
Dalglish pin tenter are checked it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that this equipment is answering that 
long standing need. 


Originally developed in Scotland by John Dalglish 
& Sons, and now manufactured and sold in America 
under license, by Proctor & Schwartz, this efficient 
equipment provides an assured means for high output 


Close up shows 
overteeding gear of 
micrometer accu- 
racy, which con- 
tributes largely to 
quality finishing. 


and quality control in fabric finishing...at high speed. 


The quality and “hand”’ of the finished goods is a 
direct result of the perfected overfeeding device, 
combined other mechanical features and a balanced, 
high speed drying system. Especially applicable for 
use in finishing resin treated fabrics, the drying 
system is so designed that resin migration is prevented 
—further assurance of quality finishing. Because of 
control possible with this system, results established 
on one fabric can be reproduced on the next run, 
without question. Write for complete details. 


Hydraulic guiding 
system of instanta- 
neous sensitivity — 
guiding to an accu- 
racy of ';"’ to 100 
yards per minute. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC 679 Yalor Road PHILADELPHIA PA- 


16 
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— The Blade-of-Grass Test 
/, One of the greatest outfhelders in 


the history of baseball used to 
throw a blade of grass into the 


air every time he went to his The Who’s-Listening-To-What Test 
position. Why? Easy!... he 


was smart. Winds 1n a ball park ‘‘How’s your Hooper”’ is the popular greeting with radio 
5 are trickv and to test the wind entertainers. That is, it’s popular if the Hooper is good 
a with a blade of grass meant . for the Flooper is a test of a program’ S popularity 


determined by thousands of phone 
calls throughout the day asking 
people in homes “What program 
are you listening to?” Naturally, a 
good Hooper pays off. 


The Down-To-Earth Test 


catching balls, winning games, 
a pennant, the series, and more 
dough ...a subject dear to a 
ballplayer’s heart. 


| Warning! Before you buy that little 


i, Br farm ... that place to get away from 
J 
it all... be sure to have the 


soil thoroughly tested. It will 


aw save you plenty of headaches. 


The How-Many-Feet-in-a-Gallon Test 


Here's the tip-off that pays off on paints. When considering 

paints for the interior of your plant, forget about the cost per | 
gallon. it doesn’t mean a thing. The real factors to consider | 
are the number of square feet of proper coverage you get per 
gallon and... because labor represents 80% of your total 
cost... the time involved for painting. 
; See for yourself. Compare a gallon of any paint you want with 
: a gallon of Barreled Sunlight. Thin them both according to 
: directions. Put them on a wall. Check the number of square 
feet each covers. Check the length of painting time for each. 
: Note the difference in appearance after drying. You'll be 
thoroughly convinced that Barreled Sunlight . . . even though 
i it costs more per gallon... will give you a better-looking, 
long-lasting paint job for /ess money than any other paint. 

It will pay you to talk with your nearest Barreled Sunlight 
representative. Write, and he'll call. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
5-F Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


“Barreled4 
-Sunlights 


in whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


Barreled Sunlight 
Fuinis 
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ACCURATE 


FLASH-O-LENS 


THE ILLUMINATED MAGNIFIER 
SPOTLIGHTS AS IT MAGNIFIES 


EXCELLENT FOR 


counting picks 

laying out textile patterns 
matching colors 

testing stitch length and width on 
knitted fabrics 

all types of textile inspection 


Portable Battery and Electric Models Avail- 
able with 5, 7, 20, or 40 Power Lenses. 


Detachable Textile Counting Plate for use 
with 5 power models quickly gives 1, 
Va", Ve", and measurements. 


5 Power Battery Mode! 
with textile plate with textile plate 


$11.65 $13.65 


Send for our illustrated catalog. Use coupon below. 


E. W. PIKE & CO. new sensei 


5 Power Electric Mode! 


W. PIKE & CO. 

Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 
Please send me a free copy of your catalog we. 
| Flash-O-Lens Illuminated Magnifiers for Textile 
| Inspection. 


" 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


Can Comfort Be Legislated? 


UCH as all of us are inclined to 

seck bodily comfort, I question 
whether it can be legislated, any more 
than morals can. 

The trouble with so illusive a thing 
as bodily comfort is that it is not too 
casy to measure, define or standardize. 
It varies with the individual, who in 
turn is quite apt to have varying and 
various ideas and moods himself. It 
varies with what the thermometer dis- 
closes and, to a much less extent, with 
the prevailing relative humidity. It 
varies with the amount and the nature 
of the clothes we happen to have on. 
It varies with what we are doing: 
bodily effort. It varies with the rate of 
air circulation. And if that ts not 
enough, the attitude we have concern- 
ing it varies with the seasons. We 
want a different kind of comfort in 
Summer from that which we find de. 
sirable in Winter. 


Let us do a little poking around on 
this subject. Take a look at the ther- 
mometer. It reads say 98° on a Sum. 
mer’s day in a certain partially humidi- 
fied spinning room. Relative humidity 
is 35 per cent, “effective temperature” 
is 84°. 

Now let us increase the amount of 
humidification in order to increase the 
relative humidity and at the same time 
to provide more evaporative cooling. 
Bring the relative up to the desired 65 
per cent in this way, with adequate 
ventilation, and room temperature will 
drop ten degrees, to 535 Effective 
temperature thus drops to 82°. The 
room feels much cooler. 


If you want to go still further with 
humidification and more ventilation, 
you could reduce temperature to say 
86°. Effective temperature would then 
become 81°. Chances are that would 
be cooler than outdoors. We'd call the 
results excellent. And no refrigeration 
would be needed in this particular in- 
stance. 

So, at least a way of measuring the 
feeling of warmth has been studied 
and adopted. And, as noted, has been 
defined as ‘effective temperature; that 
is, the one we feel. Now here, among 
other things, is the rub. Suppose in 
Summer the effective temperature in 


the place where we work is higher than 
that of outside. It is a relief to get out 
of doors. On the other hand, suppose 
the effective temperature where we 
work is lower in Summer than it is 
outside, we hate to leave. What's more. 
the whole family will want to move in. 


There is another rub. Summer cool- 
ing, carried too far, may be worse for 
the individual than most run-of-the- 
mill temperature conditions. Humans 
cannot profit by comfort conditions of 
the job too much out of balance with 
those of the off-duty occupations. Let 
temperatures rise to the mid-90s out 
doors, and if we maintain five or ten 
degrees less indoors, that would be 
enough of a relief; better than if the 
drop indoors were so great that people 
would get a heat stroke when they 
went home. 

Suppose then it is suggested that 
comfort be legislated for textile mills. 
What shall be the approach? Whai 
standard shall we set up? Shall we 
‘‘comfortize’’ for Tom—or for Dick 
or for Mary? And if for one, shall we 
make them all dress in the same weight 
and character of clothing? Shall we 
comfortize to suit Tom’s work, which 


is loom fixing, or to Mary's, which is 


spinning and ordinarily less active? 
Shall we adjust the whole plant to suit 
weave room operations and so gum up 
the spinning? Or shall we adjust the 
whole plant to spinning room opera- 
tions and make weaving impossible ? 

Should we remember that part at 
least of an operative’s comfort may 
possibly proceed from the content of 
the pay envelope; and that while tex- 
tile air conditioning promotes com- 
fort, it should not, and the proper kind 
does not, penalize the operative? On 
the contrary, along with physical bene- 
fit, a financial one is his as well. 

Much as we believe in genuine (not 
phoney) air conditioning; much as we 
believe in its benefits to owners and 
operatives alike; much as we have 
preached its advantages for more years 
than we care to admit, we sincerely 
hope its more general adoption by and 
in the textile industry will not be 
brought about by legislative compul- 
sion. 

We are not versed in the law, but, 
first, it does not seem to be either legal 
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greater breaking strength... 


lower sizing costs... 


better weave-room 
youll waut 


When you find a warp size softener that gives 
you an increase in breaking strength as much 
as 10% greater than that obtained with your 
former size formulation... 


And when you do this—as many mills are 
now doing—with one-third less softener in 
the size kettle ... 


And further, when the new softener contains 
no animal fat, therefore is lower and more 
stable in price ... 


And lastly, when the warps thus sized are 
found to weave better and result in increased 
production ... 


Then you're going to be mighty glad you 
learned about HOUGHTO-SIZE CW, Hough- 
ton’s sizing compound, and you're going to 
keep using it. For full details and test, write 


E. F. HOUGHTON @& Co. 
Philadelphia or Charlotte 
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Enlarged photos such as above are a feature of the Warp 
Size Check-up Test, exclusive with Houghton. They show 
vividly what various size formulae do to improve fiber lay. 
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INSTALL 
Sanitary 
Bradley 
Multi-Stall 


Showers 


FOR GREATER 
CLEANLINESS 


There are no dirt collecting 
corners, no spaces or crevices to 
become unsanitary when you complete 
your washing facilities with Bradley Multi-Stall Showers. 
One Bradley 5-Stall Unit with only three supply lines, per- 
forms the service of five conven- 
tional “‘single-stall”’ showers requir- 
ing 15 plumbing connections. This 


feature plus the Bradley central 


Close-up view of receptor for Bradley mixing chamber make possible con- 


Showers. They minimize splashing 


between compartments and baveno siderable savings in hot water ex- 
corners or dark areas to gather con- 


taminating, odorous dért. 


penses and ¢ota/ water consumption. 


Easy Installation 


Bradley 3- and 5-stall Shower Units come partially assembled 
for quick, easy installation on any kind of floor including 
wood, For an economical shower installation and for sanitary 
showers that will stay clean with minimum upkeep, specify 
Bradley Multi-Stall. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2367 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


For new ideas on 
modern washroom 
arrangements, 


illustrated Booklet 
4701. Coby on request. 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


or ethical to single out one industry 


for such compulsion, when there are 
others where man-made comfort con- 
ditions seem fully as compelling. Sec- 
ond, a rush program under the neces- 
sity of meeting certain deadline dates 


| would be an invitation to the incom- 


| petent, the inexperienc ed. and the un- 


stable to ‘come and get it,’’ as the say- 
ing is. For, third, there does not exist 
at present sufficient engineering, manu- 
facturing, and installing capacity to 
deal with such a situation on such 
terms. 

Genuine air conditioning admittedly 
invites a sizable capital outlay. A tex. 
tile mill formerly could be built and 
equipped for what now in some cases 
might be involved in the purchase of 
its air conditioning. There are plenty 
of executives who are not ready to 
make this sort of an outlay, even 
though in the long run (or maybe in 
a shorter run) it might prove to be an 
investment; and since they are the ones 
in charge of their mill's finances and 
future, who are we, or who are legis- 
lators for that matter, to tell them 
what they must do—or how soon? 

Textiles have changed. Its machin- 
ery, if not changed (and much has 
been) has been improved. Processes 
have changed. So too have policies and 
attitudes. This evolution may have 
been regarded as slow. On the other 
hand, it has been pretty steady, Why, 
all of a sudden, should legislative 
prodding seem so necessary in an in- 
dustry that prods itself with its own 
competitive effort? — Parks’ Parables, 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Sweating It Out! 


6 MILLS Closed Down! Thou- 

sands Out of Work.” News- 
paper headlines similar to this are be- 
ginning to appear in a good many 
places. Think what such _ headlines 
would mean in our own local news- 
papers ! 

The unrelenting laws of competition 
will allow only the fittest to survive. 
This means that we must economize— 
we must produce goods of the highest 
quality—-we must redouble our efforts 
to reduce seconds and waste. When 
rations are short, it’s time to tighten 
up our belt. That time is here—won't 
you do your part?—Graniteville Bul- 
letin, Graniteville (S. C.) Co. 
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As part of its broad program of re- 
search, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion operates a Staple Development 
plant at Nitro, West Virginia. Its 
dual purpose is to serve as a proving 
‘ground for the practical develop- 
ment of manufacturing methods as 
well as to develop new products. 

In performing experimental work 
Staple Development can duplicate 
both laboratory and plant processes, 
Because virtually every part of the 
rayon staple process can be altered 
at will, it is possible to 


havon heports 


ared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


type of rayon staple it requires. Trial 
lots of new products are often made 
available to customers who may ex- 
periment with them on their own 
machines and make them into gar- 
ments for wear tests, marketing or 
style research. Its work has helped 
make rayon staple the fastest grow- 
ing product in the rayon industry. 

Detailed information on the Avisco 
Staple Development plant has been 
compiled in booklet form. Copies 
are available on request. 


test production through 
various stages starting 
with small batches of 
spinning solution and 
gradually working up to 
commercial scale pro- 

duction. At various points 
during experiments Sta- 
ple Development makes 
use of data which may 
come from Chemical Re- 
search, Textile Research 
or Fabric Development. 
The Staple Develop- 
ment plant makes it pos- 
sible, within limits, to give 
the textile industry the 


RAYON 20 


holstering 


New York, June, 1929 — The 
second edition of the “Story of 
Rayon” published by the Viscose 
Company is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 


Short Staple Blend 


New York, June, 
promise of a big demand for ar- 
tistic and durable fabrics tor up- 
airplane 
spurred rayon producers to much 
constructive experimentation. 


RESULTS OF THE WORK OF 
AVISCO STAPLE DEVELOPMENT 


IMPARISON OF 


Varied Length Staple 


Crimped Rayon Staple 


YEARS AGO 


1929 — The 


interiors has 


7 


| 


1929—The use of 
the word “rayon” is progressing. 
The British paper de- 
voted to rayon and known as 
“The Artificial Silk World” has 
adopted the title of “Rayon 
Record.” 


Lonpon, June, 


Avisco Operates Complete Development Plant 
to Improve Rayon Staple 


Avisco Releases Training 
Film for Retail Salespeople 


“Your Attitude is Showing,” an 1 1-min- 
ute color and sound film strip addressed 
to retail salespeople has just been re- 
leased by American Viscose Corpora- 
tion. The film strip dramatizes how 
salespeople can improve sales by giving 
positive, concrete answers to the five 
questions most customers ask about 
fabrics. Based on a survey by New York 
University School of Retailing, these 
questions are: Is it washable? Will it 
shrink? How will it iron? Will it wear 
well? Will it soil easily? The film strip 
is part of a sales training unit including 


leaflets, sound record, user’s guide. The 
unit is being made available to retailers 
at cost. 
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MAKE USE OF 
4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 


rity 


4 


in ravon fabrics. American Viscose 


Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical! service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America's largest producer of rayon 
) Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Providence, R. I. 


Sales Offices: 35 


N. Y 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 
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roduce more uniform yarn with 
fewer lap ups and ends down 


Test No. 38 


A North 


filling 


Carolina mill 
from two e 
and 65% 


feed delivering 23's 
nds of 3.50 hank 
Viscose mix 


(35°, aralac 


). 256 Spindles, equipped 
With Dayco Rol} C 
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... and they’re ESPECIALLY MORE DAYCO 


SPINNING ROOM 


ENGINEERED FOR LONG LIFE! 


Thru Dayco textile know-how, Dayco Roll Coverings are 


created to perform better... last longer. The surface is 


made of special synthetic rabber—man-made and controlled Woolen and Worsted Cots. 
More uniform spinning, 

for this specific job. Daycos always have exactly the right less matching-up. Give 

coefficient of friction and built-in cushion to give you more years of service. 


uniform yarn. Special types for revolving and flat clearers. 


8 MORE REASONS WHY Slasher Rolls. Insure more 


uniform sizing. Last long 


YOU SHOULD USE DAYCOS ox. Met 


1. Reduce number of ends 5. Static free. Reduce eye- 
down. Minimize lapping up. browing. 


2. Equally efficient for nat- 6. Not affected by humidity 
— : Rub Aprons. Last longer. 
ural and synthetic fibers. or temperature changes. Stay put. Insure more 


3. Permit changing yarn 7. No grooving. Long life. uniform rubbing. 


numbers without rebuffing. 8. Easy to apply. One-piece 


4. Oilproof. Won't swell. tubular construction. 


DAYCO LONG DRAFT APRONS Waa te. 


Less tendency to twist. 


More uniform yarn with cotton, 
wool or synthetic fibers is the big i 
reason more mills are changing to 


Dayco Long Draft Aprons. These 
“ Sponge Cone Pads. [xtra 
Daycos won't stretch, groove, split, resiliency protects yarn. 
crack, break or curl. They won't 
y Dayco also makes: 
flip off or pick up lint. Nondirec- Vibration dampeners. Friction 
driving discs. Roll coverings for 
drawing and roving frames. 
helps keep yarn clean. The Dayton Rubber Company, Textile Drafting mechanisms, including 
Division, Woodside Building, Greenville, South Carolina. staple, hair and other fibers. 


tional, their white drafting surface 


| 
Dayton 


The new NUFORM Endless Check Strap—- This is the answer to endless check strap ) 
Kwik-locK—-saves installation time. installa- requirement | 
tion cost and reduces lost loom time. It is a | 


check strap that really checks! 
SLIP-NOT BELTING 
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AIR- CONDITIONED 
CHECK - STRAP 


The heat generated on high speed looms is of your strap. 
harder on check straps, pickers and shuttles This is a new improved, longer life NUFORM 
than the actual wear. Here is a NUFORM Check Strap. 
Check Strap that is VENTILATED so that it Order Koolchecks for real economy 
will carry away the heat and prolong the life Patent No. 2452690 
ORPORATION 
TENNESSEE 
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FOP ROLLS 
“FOR BACK & MIDDLE 


with nen-tubric 
rg, pr actically weearpro 
‘enewentie inserts at 
omts of wear. 


FOR FRONT LINES 
ugged,. bali-beering, 
ong lite lubricaten, | 
ictiontess, lint-prooet. 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


This combination of top rolls completely 
eliminates oiling in the drafting area, 


(100% saving on oil and oiling effort. 100% freedom from oil on your yarn and cots.) 


Reduces cleaning, 


(Roll picking effort minimized to intervals as long as several weeks apart. Practically 
no other cleaning.) 


Much better running work, 


(Fewer ends down, improved break constant, improved deviation, improved yarn 
appearance. | 


PAY FOR THEMSELVES OVER AND OVER IN DIRECT. DOLLAR SAVINGS AND 
YIELD EXTRA DIVIDENDS IN QUALITY. 


Manufactured by Sold by 
MACHINECRAFT, INC. WATSON & DESMOND 
JOHN W. LITTLEFIELD DAVIS E. WILLIAM, JR RICHARD V. McPHAIL WALTER F. DABOLL q 

P.O. Box 779 Box 373 709 So. Jackson St P ©. Box 701 

Greenville, S. C Griffin, Georgia Gastonia, N. C Greensboro, N. C 


WATSON & DESMOND, P. 0. Box 1954, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Please inform us further on CLIMAX and SINTEX TOP ROLLS for 
(TYPE OF DRAFTING SYSTEM) 


(TYPE OF YARN) 


MR. POSITION 
MILL CITY 


Sec what Modern Top Rolls can save you j 


[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Belief persists that Truman will make a broad tour _of the 


country this Fall to strengthen his popular following. Growing 
weakness in Congress, and failure of his legislative program, are 
expected to make a tour necessary. Of 24 major proposals submitted 
to Congress on Jan. 5, only rent control had been salvaged at the 
end of 22 weeks. Truman is reconciled to adjournment of Congress 
early in August. 


Congress has balked at every outstanding proposal on which 
Truman demanded _action. Rent control was "softened up;" compulsory 
health insurance is shelved: revision of the Taft- Hartley law, if 
attained, will be little more than changing its name: economic 
controls and planning are discarded, and a boost in taxes is not 
in sight. 


Drastic changes in policies are being forced on the Adminis- 
tration by economic changes. Plans had been geared to more and 
bigger spending and prosperity. Downward trend has caught the 
Administration flat-footed, with only old pre-war plans for pump 
priming to lean on. 


Truman'"is becoming resigned to the thought that this is just 
not his kind of a Congress. He's seeking compromises all along 


the line, without admitting as much. Chief trouble is Congress 
won't give him what he wants most, more taxes. 


There's no likelihood the President will openly break with 


denounce it as "worse yet." This action would 
be grabbed by Republicans as soon as an open invitation to return 
them to control next year. Even on a stumping tour, the President 


Will have to defend his Democratic Congress. 


House leaders will not bring up labor legislation again until 


after the Senate acts. A majority of House members favor the Wood 
bill, largely similar to the Taft bill. All efforts at agreeing 
on a compromise have failed. Administration forces have made every 


effort to reach a compromise somewhere between the Thomas-Lesinski 
bill and the Taft and Wood bills. There's evidence of willingness 
to take whatever can be had, without threat of a veto. But a veto 
is deemed highly probable. 


All civil rights legislation is dead for this 3_ session. While 


still urged, yet prolonged debate on labor law revision, accept- 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


ance of the Atlantic pact, and extension of Reciprocal Trade Treaty 
powers, will not allow bringing up any of them. 


An F. E. P. C. bill, giving power to courts to bar alleged 
discrimination, has been reported out by a House Labor sub-com- 


mittee. It may pass the House, but would “meet a filibuster if 
brought up in the Senate. 


Ouster of Communists in control of C. I. 0. unions will be 


pushed by Murray for the rest of the year. Murray fears the Taft- 
Hartley law may not be repealed, and A. F. of L. will start raid- 
ingh his Communist infested unions. The anti-Communist affidavit 
provision will be retained in any labor law revision. Overwhelming 
majorities in both chambers support it. Evidence of Communist dis- 
ruption in industry, during and since the war, would be appalling 


of the F. B. I. was permitted to make it public. 


“etete 


Senate action on the $65 billion pension bill passed by the 
House will not come in this session. Payments would stretch over 


the next 50 years, with a maximum of $72 a month to a veteran. 


An epidemic of prolonged strikes is in prospect for late 


Summer. Steel, coal and several big industries have expiring wage 


contracts, with strikes likely. A coal strike will be of long 
duration. 


sharp emphasis on greater economy in public spending is grow- 
ing in letters of constituents to House members. Letters reflect 
concern over a further increase in the national debt, and oppose 


a tax increase. 


This year's pay raises in industry are scarcer and smaller. 
May unions are trying to settle on straight contract renewals. 
With jobs scarcer, and buyer resistance growing, round four wage 


demands have produced only some minor increases. 


Action for federal aid, or for a long-range housing bill. 


will probably fail in this session. The House Rules Committee re- 
fused to clear the Administration's long-range bill. The Senate had 
passed it. Opposition arises from its cost and loose administra- 


tive provisions. 


POSITIVE EXPANSION 
COMB SECTIONS 


| We can furnish new comb sections promptly of any count and with hard 


steel or stainless steel pins any length. 


Hard chromium plated pins are recommended. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Shuttles made of Duro-Weld have untold advantages, f 
Living maximum strength and 


smooth Wearing Surfaces 
It’s the Modern Method of obtaining every characteristic 
wanted in a Shuttle 


Only Souther, 


Send for complete data on Duro-Ww 


Go Modern — Go Southern. 
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Traitors Among Us 


Our development of atomic energy and the display of tts 


power in Japan brought the Japanese to their knees and 
saved the lives of several hundred thousands of our fine 
young men who would otherwise have died storming the 
beaches of Japan. 

It is undoubtedly true that our possession of a supply of 
atomic bombs. and the fact that Russia did not know the 
secrets of their manufacture, ts the only thing which pre- 
vented Russia from sweeping over western Europe and forc- 
ing us to drive them out with an enormous sacrifice of life. 

In the face of such a situation every American citizen 
should be willing to guard our atomic secrets with his life. 

Yet. we are appalled at the extremely large number of 
citizens of the United States who are now being accused ot 
seeking to make it possible for Russia to acquire atomic 
secrets. Among them is the nephew of a very fine and loyal 
American who while a citizen of Charlotte built and oper- 
ated a cotton mill. 

How that fine man could have a nephew who would be 
willing to make it possible for Russia to obtain the atomic 
bomb and be in position to destroy American cities and kill 
hundreds of thousands of our men, women and children ts 
beyond our comprehension. 

Under the management of David Lilienthal a quantity of 
vital atomic material has “disappeared,” and his only excuse 
for permitting quantities of atom-bombarded isotopes to be 
shipped to Europe is that the 1946 Atomic Energy Act did 
not expressly prohibit their shipment. 

David Lilienthal knew that the possession of the isotopes 
would be of great value to those who were doing research 
in efforts to discover the secrets of atomic energy. 

A tew years ago, no one would have believed that the 
day would come when a large number of American citizens 
would be charged with trying to place an enemy country in 
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position to acquire weapons and materials which could be 


used to destroy cities in this country. 


Freedom of Speech 


When we were in England several years prior to the World 
War II, it was almost impossible to take a walk in the late 
afternoon or evening without hearing soap box orators, upon 
street corners and in the parks, berating England and its 
government and in many.cases openly advocating the over- 
throw of the government by force. 

The English people had been sold upon the idea that if 
no effort was made to curb the speakers no harm would 
result. 

“Let them talk,” said the Englishman with whom we 
spoke, “and there will be no evil eftects.”’ 

The soap box orators did talk and did without restraint 
advocate the overthrow of the government by force and it 1s 
now realized that among those who listened were many who 
hearing only one side came to believe that ‘those who had” 
should be heavily taxed to provide for “those who had not” 
and those who preferred not to work. 

When World War II came, the people of England found 
that its citizens were not 100 per cent loyal and, at a critical 
time in the conflict, almost lost the war because of demands 
for the socialization of coal mines and railroads and other 
industries. 

The unbridled words of the soap box orators had sunk 
deep and had changed the thinking of many in England. 

Those in England who took pride in the so-called freedom 
of speech and said that the soap-box orators would do no 
harm, now see England rapidly becoming socialized if not 
communized. 

Freedom of speech is, of course, a thing which is to be 
prized but there should be a limit and England now realizes 
that freedom to spread false doctrines and to make false 
charges against the government is not a healthy thing. 

When Communists stand upon soap boxes and make false 
charges, the people hear only one side and if they hear the 
charges often enough, come to believe them. 


“Right To Work Law” 


The 1947 North Carolina Legislature, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, enacted a law which prohibited the closed shop or 
any form of union contract which would deny a man or 
woman the right to work if he or she refused to join a 
union or pay dues. It also prohibited the check-off. 

The people of North Carolina and their representatives 
in the Legislature felt that every citizen had a right to work 
and that none should be denied employment becauce of his, 
or her, decision against joining a union any more than that 
an employer should be permitted to discharge an employee 
because he, or she, had jotned a union. 

After the 1947 North Carolina Legislature adjourned, 
the leaders of both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. began 
to shout that the law was unconstitutional, but it was sus- 
tained by a unanimous vote of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court and then on Jan. 3, 1949, the United States Supreme 
Court, also by a unanimous vote, held that the North Caro- 
lina Law was legal and constitutional: 

Justice Black, in writing the opinion, said: 


Just as we have held that the due process clause exerts no obsta- 
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cle to block legislative protection of union members, we now hold 
that legislative protection can be afforded non-union members 


During the primaries of 1948 both the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L. went about attempting to scare candidates for 
the 1949 Legislature of North Carolina and get them to 
pledge to vote for the repeal of the 1947 “Right to Work 
Law.” 

Very few candidates paid any attention to the threats, 
partly because they knew that, in North Carolina, organized 
labor has never elected or defeated any candidate for office. 

Men or women who join labor unions do not surrender 
their right to vote as they please and in our opinion the 
power of labor union leaders to control votes is vastly over- 
rated. 

During the 1948 national election, President Truman, 
who had vetoed the Taft-Hartley Law and because of his 
insistence upon the repeal of same, had the support of 
almost every labor leader in the great industrial states of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and Connecticut; but 
he lost the electoral vote of all of them. 

In spite of their boastings and the pledges made to Harry 
Truman, the labor leaders in those four states, found it 
impossible to force the members of the unions to vote as 
they ordered. 

When the 1949 North Carolina Legislature convened, 
the leaders of the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. realized that 
there was no chance for them to secure a repeal of the 
1947 “Right to Work Law.” 

They then set about trying to- gain something by amend- 
ing the law to permit the union shop under which employ- 
ers must discharge those workers who, after a certain period, 
refuse to join the union. 

Gov. Kerr Scott sent a message to the Labor Committee 
of the House urging that the union shop be permitted, 
thereby becoming the first North Carolina governor in over 
5O years who was in favor of permitting citizens of North 
Carolina to be discharged when as free men or free women 
they decided that they would not join a certain organization. 

All the governors who have preceded Governor Scott 
would have stood shoulder to shoulder with him in oppo- 
sition to any law which would have permitted an employer 
to discharge a worker because he had joined a labor union, 
but none of them would have stood with Governor Scott 
when he urged the 1949 Legislature to enact legislation 
which would force employers to discharge citizens of North 
Carolina and deny them the right to earn their living in their 
chosen places of employment, simply because they had de- 
cided for themselves that they would not join a union. 

During World War II, many Army and Navy stations 
were built in North Carolina, and there are many thousands 
of farmers who will never forget that when they applied 
for work, as carpenters or laborers, they were forced to join 
a union and pay initiation fees of $50 to $100, usually 
$75, or else be denied employment, and that if given em- 
ployment they had to pay $1.00 per week as dues or else be 
subject to discharge. 

Fortunately, the Legislature of North Carolina was un- 
willing to yield to the demand of Governor Scott and per- 
mit citizens to be subject to discharge because they refused 
to join a union. The House denied his demand by a vote 
of 57 to 17. 

The “Right to Work Law” as enacted by the 1947 North 
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Carolina Legislature has been sustained by the unanimous 
vote of both the North Carolina Supreme Court and the 


United States Supreme Court and will remain indefinitely 
as the law of North Carolina. 


What Is a Lynching? 


Recently two men broke into a jail in a small town in 
Georgia, seized a Negro who had attempted to shoot the 
sheriff; later his body was found riddled with bullets. That 
unfortunate affair has been heralded over the country as a 
lynching ? 

We have just noted the following newspaper dispatch: 

loliet, Tune 


man's head today to make sure, police theorized, that he'd cheat 
them no more by using slugs to drain their slot machines. The 
bloody ambush from a racy car, two gun muzzles belching from its 
side, killed Myron August Gerbing, 44, who lived alone in a trailer 


Gamblers’ gunmen fired eight slugs into a 


camp in the town of Lake, near Milwaukee, Wis 


Although more than two men took part in killing a man 
who was robbing their slot machines, commonly known as 
“one-armed bandits,” that affair was not designated as a 
“lynching” nor did it rate more than a few inches of type in 
Northern newspapers. 

We do not in any sense condone the murder of the Negro 
in Georgia but fail to see how it was as bad as killing a man 
for robbing slot machines. Apparently the term “lynching” 
applies only to murders committed south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


June 16-18—Annua!l convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


June 23—Annual meeting, NARROW FABRICS DIVISION, COTTON- 
TEXTILE INSTITUTE, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Atlantic City, N. J 


June 24-25—PIEDMONT SECTION, A. A. T. C. C., Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 


June 27-July 1—Annual meeting. AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS, Atiantic City, N. J 


July 2-23—Annual SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE, Blue Ridge. N. C 


July 28-30—COTTON RESEARCH CONGRESS, Baker Hotel, Dallas. 
Tex 


Sept. 16-17—CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA PURCHASING AGENTS ASSO- 
CIATION, Greenville, 8. C 


Sept. 26-28—-NATIONAL ELECTRONICS CONFERENCE, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 13-14—43rd annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. N. C. 


Oct. 13-16—National convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hal!. Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


Oct. 24-78—J37th NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION. 
Stevens, Congress & Morrison Hotels. Chicago, Il 


Oct. 27-28—Annual meeting, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Sheraton- 
Bon Air Hotel, Augusta. Ga. 


Nov. 3—Annual meeting, COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 5—PIEDMONT SECTION, A. A. T. C. C., Charlotte Hotel. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Jan. 16-19, 1950—PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW AND CONFERENCE. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Municipal Auditorium 


Jan. 23-25, 1950—12th annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis. Tenn 


March %30-April 1, 1950—Annual convention AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Palm Seach-Biltmore Hotel. 
Palm Beach, Fila. - 


May 8-12, 1950—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION (and 
Allied Industries), Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium, sponsored by 
National Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers. 


Oct. 2-7, 1950—l16th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C. 


Oct. 19-21, 1950—National convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Statler Hotel, Boston. 
Mass. 
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to light ahd time? 


SORBITEX 


SORBITEX is a smooth white paste composed of a blend of synthetic softening 
agents. It is readily soluble in warm water, forming solutions which are resistant 
to hard water, salts, acids or alkalies. 

SORBITEX is recommended as a finishing agent for cotton, rayons, and 
acetates. It is particularly suited for use on high grade fabrics where a soft, full- 
bodied hand is desired. Finishes obtained with SORBITEX are stable and will not 
discolor or develop an odor regardless of the length of storage. 

Write today for a generous sample of SORBITEX and complete informa- 


tion On its use in your finishing processes. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Rayon Oils & Sizes Conditioning Agents Cationic Softeners 

Nylon Oils & Sizes Scrooping Agents Cotton Warp Dressings 
Hartex Products: Kier Bleaching Oils Splashproof Compounds Wetting-Out Agents 

Finishing Oils Delustrants Weighting Agents 


Synthetic Detergents Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 
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Successful ply yarn manufac- 
ture is the result of many factors, not 
the least of which is efficient dou- 
bling. Foster Model 57 Doublers fit 
right into the better twisting picture. 
They combine every possible fea- 
ture that has been shown desirable 

“in preparing yarns for twisting. 


Foster Model 57 can be set up 
for one process doubling, drawing 
direct from bobbins. For this opera- 
tion it is equipped with a tension 
and slub catching device for auto- 
matic inspection and uniform ten- 
sion on multiple ends. Model 57 can 


also be equipped tor the two process 
system, drawing from cones which 


have been wound and inspected on 
the Foster Model 102. 


Exceptionally high speeds are 
possible without loss of quality. 
Machine can be equipped to wind 
6" or 7” traverse tubes. 


Take advantage of this com- 
panys more than 50 years of ex- 
perience in designing and building 
yarn winding and doubling equip- 
ment. Investigate the Foster Model 
97 Doubler. Write for Circular A-96. 


BETTER vy DOUBLING ON 
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FOSTER co. 


Guilding, 660 Ste Catherine Street West nv, Limited, 
Muschomp Taylor Limited, Manchester, England 


Additional features of Model 57: 


NO SHARP BENDS IN THREAD LINE 
Minimum yarn strain 
NO JUMPING OFF DOUBLING ROLL 
Threading guard on roll 
QUICK ACTING STOP MOTION 

Enough yarn left for single end piecing 

INDIVIDUAL SLUB CATCHER SETTINGS, 
IF DESIRED 

Permits doubling of coarse and fine yarns 

side by side . 
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Above: 
strongly braced. Steam jacket helps prevent dilution of size 


Built of stainless steel, steam-jacketed, or plain, 


Chain drive covered. 


Right, top: Ball bearings on size rolls. Ball bearing hangers 
on squeeze rolls hold them in perfect alignment and are 
connected to handwheel to permit raising for washing pur 
poses. Note chain drive 


Right, below: View with rolls removed. Deep brass stuffing 
boxes will not leak size. 


This size box is typical of the mill machinery 
developed and manufactured in our foundry and 
shop. We can help: you to make your manu- 
facturing economical and more efficient. Often 
equipment you already have can be modernized 
at minimum cost. We will gladly make a study 
of your equipment without cost or obligation 
and submit proposals with estimates. If we can 
help, write us. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
 (Bateou- Cook Company, Owners) 
POINT, GEORGIA 
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CUT COSTS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 
Made and Delivered with DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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Production profits from beginning to end are yours if your : 
preparatory machinery is geared for efficient, economical — 
volume production. One of the South's oldest and most > 2 we 
experienced sheet metal plants is prepared to help : ee . 
7 
you do just that. Through the years this organization é 
» 
has earned a reputation for top quality products, tal : 
painstaking workmanship and reliable service 
You will find that this kind of special 3 , ° 
i* 
knowledge and experience applied to " 
your maintenance problems will a 
make an important contribu- 
tion to continuous, profit- 7 
able production | 
‘ 
> 
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coma s no “faking” about its better 


heat resistance. Concental treated fabrics, when subjected 


to 350° F for 30 seconds in a Suter machine, do not scorch! 


CONCENTAL .... for all types of cottons and rayons 
... compatible with starches, gums and resinous materials 

. completely soluble in water . . . does not discolor nor 
develop odor in storage . . . stable in hot or cold solutions 
and in presence of acetic acid. Small quantities give 


desiréd results. 


CONCENTAL CONCENTRATION (only 16% mois- 


ture ) cuts your shipping costs! 


Technical Data Sheet on Request 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. INCORPORATED 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Established 1815 * Plants at Dighton, Mass., Charlotte, N. C. and Cincinnati, O. 
NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA *© CHARLOTTE © CINCINNATI 
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Are YOUR Carding Costs Too High? 


lf there is a doubt in your mind, call in ance in increasing the efficiency and in low- 
a Howard Bros. representative, a TUFFER ering the costs of your carding. Put his 
man. He'll make a thorough analysis of training and experience to work for you! 
your problems and give you valuable assist- Write to any Howard Bros. plant or office. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C, Branches; Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas 


Direct Representation in Canada 
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One of Many 


This 38”, 10-ply Condor Transmission Belt has worked 
continuously for 22 years in the engine room of 
J. L. Prescott Company, Passaic, N. J. It is still going 
strong and looks good for several more years before 
being retired. 


This example of Manhattan belt workmanship is one 
of many records set by Condor Transmission Belts. 
Pioneer developments in belt construction have come 
out of Passaic for more than 56 years and new 
Manhattan developments continue to benefit industry. 


MANHATTAN’S PATENTED PRINCIPLE OF EQUALIZED PLY STRESSES 
Typical of the constructions that give you longer belt- 
ing service is the CONDOR COMPENSATED BELT. 
The Compensated Principle insures that all plies in the 
belt pull their equal share of the load. There is no 
crinkling, loafing, or overloading of some plies round- 
ing the pulleys. The diagram illustrates the principle 


Transmission Belt Records 


of Equalized Ply Stresses. This lengthens fastener life 
3 to 4 times and prevents outer ply rupture, two 
common failures in transmission belts. 


het 
ORDINARY BELT 
ore BELT 
ene WORKER » 
three SLACKER pleas 
re 
Potert Mos 200 404 


Rely on Raybestos-Manhattan Engineering in Rubber 
to improve your power transmission economy. Condor 
Whipcord Endless Belts, Condor Whipcord V-Belts 
and Ray-Man V-Belts for rough, tough drives are also 
exclusive Manhattan constructions. Only Raybestos- 
Manhattan makes a complete range of transmission 
belts: duck, cord, endless, four selections of driving 
surfaces, oil-proof, non-spark, acid-proof. 


Keep Ahead with Manhattan 


MANHATTAN RUBBER 
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DIVISION 


PASSAIC, NEW SERS EY 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Manufacturers of Mechanical Rubber Products * Rubber Covered Equipment * Radiator Hose * Fan Belts * Brake Linings * Brake 
Blocks * Clutch Facings * Packings * Asbestos Textiles * Powdered Metal Products * Abrasive & Diamond Wheels * Bowling Balls 
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HOW TO CUT FILLING WINDING COSTS IN YOUR MILL... 


ABBOTT Automatic RAYON QuILLERS 


e Better Weaving Bobbin — 


Lower Cost Operation— 


e One Automatic Head— 


Write for further information to: 


produce 


Especially designed to wind overlapping layers at both the tip and 
base of the conical section of the bobbin which, with proper tension, 


gives you a bobbin of the very best weaving characteristics. 


The moving assembly line principle is the feature of these Quillers, as 
Traveling Spindle Units eliminate a lot of unnecessary floor labor and 
the need for operators to fill a multitude of small supply magazines. 


Simplicity of operation greatly reduces maintenance overhead — per- 
mits manufacture at lower cost per machine to you. Only one Auto. 
matic Head per machine feeds bobbins from a supply hopper holding 
several thousand empty bobbins into each Traveling Spindle Unit 
and doffs full bobbins at the same time. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE > 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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Plons for Saco-Lowell-izing 


| 
Speaking as your Superintendent, | say 


Gentlemen, right now it's doubly wise 


...to SACO-LOWELL ize! 


We're in a competitive market, and buyers are becoming more and more quality-conscious. This is chal- 
lenging, in view of the well-known fact that the current crop of cotton is inclined to be neppy and full of 
pepper trash. 

You know that to maintain our brand name standards our equipment must be as good or better than our 
competitors’. . . Let's briefly analyze the SACO-LOWELLizing program, and see if it can help us. 


1 Take our OPENING and CLEANING — is our 5 Can they produce packages which give greatest 
equipment adequate for the kind of cotton we are economy in the Card and Spinning room? 
forced to buy today? 


6 Are our FLYERS and SPINDLES in good condition? 
A ds equipped with CONTINUOUS 
STRIPPERS? 7 ls our SPINNING wide gauge with large packages; 


is it equipped with the modern drafting elements 
power-saving spindles, and long-life roll covering? 
DRAFT DRAWING? ls our maintenance program effective; are our frames 
lined and levelled and in good operating condition; 


Are our ROVING FRAMES equipped with a do we use genuine SACO-LOWELL repair parts 


modern controlled draft system ? for replacements? 


a Do we have the latest type of CONTROLLED 


If YOUF ANSWECFS to any of these 8 important questions show that you can improve your 


competitive position, you are invited to consult an engineer from SACO- 
| LOWELL! Write our nearest Sales Office. 
TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ June, 1949 


Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N.C. 
SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e@ ATLANTA 
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_ | IMPROVED LOOM PARTS | 


HFL 


SPELLS ECONOMY 


of Loom Operation. Our Parts 


are made of Superior Metals, Designed to ; 7 
Resist Wear at the Breaking Point. Ask Your 
HFL Representative About Savings When You [ == TRANSVERSE SHOCK ABSORBING UNIT 
Today. We CanShipImmediately fromOur / 
Southern Division in Greenville, = FICK CAM HUBS 
: S. C., Telephone Greenville & = + 
5-5531 A = 
INSTALLATION. CLAMP LOCKING QUANTITY 


=== PREPACKAGED FOR SAVINGS. 
DURABLE HARDENED PRE. 


CISION MADE GROUP OF PARTS INSURES 
CONTINUOUS TRUt SHUTLE 


THT 


HFL PARTS ARE IMPROVED LOOM PARTS 


2 CORPORATION 
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Spinners And Breeders Cotton Around 


URING the three days of the recent Sixth Spinner- 
| Breeder Conference cotton was praised, criticized, 
blamed and excused by the various interests which handle 
the fiber from field to fabric. Nevertheless, the several 
hundred persons in attendance felt that the exchange of in- 
formation had been beneficial. 

Sponsored by the Delta Council Advisory Research Com- 
mittee (of Stoneville, Miss.) and with the Southern Comb- 
ed Yarn Spinners Association as host, the conference began 
at Charlotte, N. C., May 30 under the direction of Fred L 
Smyre, Jr., president of the S.C. Y. S. A. as well as A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co. 

The keynote of the meeting was given by Hugh Comer, 
president of Avondale Mills of Sylacauga, Ala., in the 
opening session held Monday morning. Introduced by A. G. 
Myers of Gastonia, N. C., president of Textiles, Inc., Mr. 
Comer said “Old Man Cotton is in trouble with his custom- 
ers” and is in an all-out war with its competitors but will win 
in the battle through mechanization, chemistry and research. 
The combination of agronomy and chemistry working to- 
gether cannot miss in the effort to put cotton in a place in 
which it can win over its competitors, he declared. As a 
challenge to the raw cotton interests, the Alabama mill exec- 
utive declared, “how much more valuable it would be if we 
could refine raw cotton, and then in the manufacturing 
processes, it would be free from neps and slubs.”’ 

Monday afternoon was devoted to a panel discussion on 
cotton varieties, testing and market outlets. R. Dave Hall 
of Belmont, N. C., secretary and treasurer of the Climax 
Spinning Co. and the Majestic Mfg. Co., was moderator. 
Preceding the panel discussion on the afternoon program, 
Dr. G. N. Stroman, agronomist for the New Mexico Agri- 
cultural Experiment: Station at State College, New Mexico, 
gave a resume of the previous years of the conference. 

Twelve speakers, all of them recognized as leaders in 
their various phases of the cotton industry, took part in the 
panel, outlining their thinking in connection with the de- 
vclopment of better cotton and better cotton products which 
will take care of competition. 

Dr. C. R. Sayre of the Delta Council reported that on 
test shipments of American cotton to English mills, repre- 
sentatives of the Shirley Institute and the British Raw Cot- 
ton Commission believed improved packaging and more 
secure markings than exterior tags would be essential if 
placing cotton into export channels proved beneficial to 
growers and mills. He also expressed belief that synthetic 
fibers could be further reduced in price. 

C. A. Tate of Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co., Stoneville, 
Miss., one of the early speakers on the panel, emphasized 
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the need for a better understanding between the breeders 
and growers on one hand and the spinners on the other. 
T never saw a breeder who was also a spinner, he said as 
he went on to point out that in the past the breeders have 
been working more closely with the growers and they un- 
derstand what the growers want. There is a need for breed- 
ers to know more about what the spinners want, Mr. Tate 
said. 

W. T. McClure, Jr., Marett Farm and Seed Co., West- 
minster, 5. C., asked the spinners “Had you rather have 
strength or uniformity ?” 

Frank W. Davis of Firestone Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., noted that tire cord manufacturers stressed high 
tensile strength and fiber fineness in their cotton procure- 
ment. A fiber testing program at the Firestone plant in- 
cludes yse of the Pressley fiber break method to determine 
the fundamental strength of the fibers, with additional re- 
search enabling locating growths and types that produce 
high-quality cord, Mr. Davis said. In the following dis- 
cussion Edward S. Calkins of the U. S. Rubber Co.. 
New York, said that he agreed that strength was one re- 
quirement for tire cord but that his company preferred a 
coarse fiber. 

Only goods made from good quality cotton and with the 
highest degree of spinning and weaving efhciency are ac 
ceptable to the trade, declared Robert T. Stutts, Carolinian 
Mills, Inc., High Shoals, N. C. With this situation, he 
said the manufacturer must obtain “the very best quality” 
raw material at a price ‘that will enable him to compete 
with foreign manufacturers abroad and synthetic fibers at 
home.”’ Mr. Stutts, 1948-49 president of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, asserted that cotton quality affects mill 
operations thus: (1) amount of waste present; (2) produc- 
tion; (3) quality of fabrics, and (4) morale. He said 
weak yarns and a low efficiency in weaving production go 
hand-in-hand. 

The combed yarn industry needs cotton of good grades, 
good staple and good character, it was declared by A. K. 
Winget of Albemarle, N. C., president of the Efird Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Winget reminded that cheap cotton does not always 
mean good times for the cotton industry; that when cotton 
prices are high the country ts in an economic condition in 
which the peoplé can buy good merchandise, and that often 
when the price of cotton has been low it has not been possi- 
ble to sell textile products at a profit. 

In recent years, the textile industry has become ‘‘quality- 
control-minded,”’ said John T. Wigington, director of the 
technical service division of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Inc., Clemson, $8. C. A number of mills have completely 
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equipped and air conditioned laboratories for checking and 
maintaining quality from the picker room to finished yarns 
and fabrics, and more recently, many mill laboratories have 
included cotton fiber testing in their quality control pro- 
grams, he stated. 

The poor competitive position of cotton was described by 
A. W. Bell. vice-president of the American Yarn & Process- 
ing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C., who explained that it costs too 
much and is often harder to work with than are the scien- 
tifically controlled synthetics. He stressed the importance 
of improved methods in growing and buying the raw mate- 
rial so that a mill may be more certain of the yarn which it 
will produce. He declared that in comparing cotton with 
synthetics, the situation was ‘much more serious than the 
cotton industry realized.’ He said chemically and scien 
tifically-made fibers did not have deficiencies found in cot- 
ton, such as: Variation in fiber staple and diameter, un- 
known dyeing properties, neps, waste factors and running 
qualities. “If mills could scientifically test each bale of an 
entire lot before buying it, it would mean the elimination 
Mr. Bell stated 
Trading angles, however, prevent this procedure, he added. 

Graves Jones, Jones, Gardner & Beal, Providence. R. I.. 


firm which acts as the cotton department tor some 30 mills 


of 90 per cent of manufacturing troubles,” 


in the South and East. stated that in purchasing cotton a 
spinner considers: (1) breaking strength, appearance and 
finishing requirements of the mill's end product; (2) mill 
machinery, especially preparatory set-up, and (4) cost olf 
cotton. Hits company establishes quality control programs 
for each mill, making periodic laboratory checks in the vari 
ous processes, including fabric analysis 

Because of variability in quality of raw material, cotton 
manufacturers have developed a procedure of blending and 
mixing cotton from a large number of bales, striving to 
maintain “uniformity,” said W. }. Martin of the produc- 
tion and marketing division, cotton branch, U. § Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Immediately following the panel, the conference enjoyed 
4 party in the Rose Room of Hotel Charlotte as guests of 
the cotton shippers, warehousemen, and futures brokers of 
the Charlotte, Gastonia area. 

On Tuesday, those attending the conference were enter- 
tained at lunch by Firestone Textiles, Inc.. of Gastonia. and 
at a barbecue party in the evening by a group of Belmont 
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“Well, I see another of our employees has decided to build.” 


mills at Belmont. During the day they were conducted on 
tours of mills in the Gastonia area. 

Dr. Burt Johnson, cotton technologist for the National 
Cotton Council. spoke at the W ednesday morning session 
on the long-staple cotton program. He said that if current 
tests are successful, there will be little or no need for im- 
porting long-staple lint from Egypt. He explained that so 
far three new varieties have been developed and have 
proved successful enough to warrant a second year of tests 
on a wide scale in the South. He spoke of tests already 
made with 19 new cottons. In an interview. he explained 
that the main purpose of the tests is to find a cotton that car 
be grown in the South on a scale profitable for the farmers 
and will yet maintain the high quality of the Egyptian long 
staple. He told of co-operation of spinners and breeders to 
test various samples of long-staple cotton and said that out 
of the 19 tested, three will be given broader tests during 
the next year. Dr: Johnson described the research program 
to date as encouraging and called for continued co-operation 
and interest on the part of all phases of the industry. 

Dr. Warren F. Busse, technical director of the Institute 
of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., charged ther: 
is 4 greater information gap between the spinner and the 
breeder of cottons than between the areas east and west of 
the Iron Curtain. He urged that greater use be made of the 
information already acquired, that the breeder learn some 
of the spinning problems and that the spinner learn morc 
of the cottons which the breeder has developed. He re 
vealed that some of the technical tests which have been 
given cotton for strength, fineness and other qualities may 
be misleading. He urged that greater research be made of 
the structure of the cotton fiber, in the belief that this might 
lead to better understanding of cotton’s behavior in spin- 
ning. 

The textile machinery manufacturer and the spinner of 
American cottons must shoulder a portion of the load of 
cleaning machine-picked cottons, and not leave the full 
burden to the ginner. This was the concensus of the panel 
discussion on ‘‘mechanization. ginning, cleaning and proc- 
essing, at the closing session W ednesday. Dean Malcolm 
E. ¢ ampbell of the North Carolina State ¢ ollege School of 
Textiles was moderator. 

The spinner representatives on the panel were agreed that 
since the start of mechanical picking and the resultant 
efforts on the part of the gins to remove the heavier trash 
content, the mills have been troubled more and more with 
broken leaf and other trash which is so firmly imbedded in 
the cotton that the usual mil] practices will not remove it. 
Ginning experts, however, insisted that this trash has not 
resulted from ov er-ginning or the addition of cleaners after 
the cotton is ginned. The fault lies. they said, in improper 
handling of cotton before ginning, the greatest fault being 
improper application of heat in an effort to dry the cotton 
and speed the ginning process. 

lt was admitted, too, that some of the neppiness of cot- 
ton—those spinning imperfections which withstand either 
uniform bleaching or dyeing developed as much in the 
mill as the result of spinning practices as they were caused 
by mistreatment of the cotton by the gins. The result was 
an understanding that all branches of the industry work to 
provide better cottons and to give them better treatment in 
spinning processes. 


F. L. Gerdes, in charge of the Stoneville laboratory, re- 
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DRAWING FRAME ROLL 


DEVELOPED and PRODUCED by GOSSETT 


How can we make an old Drawing Frame better than when new? The 
photograph above shows how GOSSETT technicians changed this old frame 
from one with 4 rolls 6 ends up to one with 5 rolls 8 ends up. The first, second 
: and third line rolls, top and bottom, are common rolls made by GOSSETT 
i ... the fourth and fifth line rolls are the amazing, newly developed RGM 
metalic rolls made by GOSSETT and which are so hard that even a steel 

file cannot cut them! The set-up is of graduated pitch flutes. 


During the re-building process more things happened to the old 
Drawing Frame. The top rolls were equipped with GOSSETT 
roller bearing shells (there are none better) .. . so this old 
frame will now draft 8 to 11. Further, we installed new stands, 
new calender rolls, new tension train of spiral gears and studs, 
new drafting gears and studs and re-built the coilers, can tackles 
and installed new trumpets. Yes . it’s an old Drawing Frame 


better now than when new. Takes know-how and equipment. More About the RGM METALIC DRAWING ROLL 


GOSSETT has both PLUS the amazing and exclusive RGM 


metalic roll. The flutes and collars have been so hardened by 
the GOSSETT exclusive method that even a steel 
GOSSETT will also re-build Drawing Frames with the 4-roll file will not cut them. The flutes on the RGM roll 


system in the same manner. are so precision made that no tool marks can be 


found. The tolerance on the flutes, collars and neck 
Write for full particulars and estimated cost a ae 


8. W. GOSSETT, presioent E. C. MASON, Sales won. H. A. HAYNES, ner. 


MACHINE WORKS, inc. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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Another exclusive SONOCO development is the 
SINGLE HEAD THREAD SPOOL—a practical carrier 
for industrial thread—having a flush base, tapered 
to permit smooth, uniform tension and delivery to 
sewing machines. Made in a range of base diame- 
ters and barrel lengths. Available with colored 


SONOCE SINGLE HEAD lacquer tips. For one time use. 
THREAD SPOOL 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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ported that complaints of damage to lint had been unt- 
formly traced to what was done to the cotton before tt 
reached the gin stand. 

Hunter Cauble, superintendent of the Smyre Mig. Co., 
Gastonia, said the present machinery in the mills is not able 
to cope with the pulverized leaves which get in‘o the cot 
ron as the result of excessive temperatures in drying before 
ginning. 

E. C. Gwaltney, vice-president in charge of research and 
development, Saco-Low ell Shops, Biddeford, Me., suggested 
that the old methods of cleaning cottons, which are based 

on the antiquated concept of winnowing wheat.’ be for 
gotten, and that resear h be started for other and more 
modern: methods. He suggested that supersonics or ele 
tronics be used in cleaning cotton. He revealed that his 
laboratory already is working on a cleaning method of using 
vibrations set up by high-pitched sounds, and suggested that 
others work along the same lines. The thought for this 
experimenting, it was indicated, stemmed from a report by 
the Textile Research Institute, Princeton, N. }., which ex 
pressed belief that cleaning machinery in mills caused 
serious degradation of cellulose in cotton fibers. Mr 
Gwaltney said that perhaps neps were introduced in mull 
processing of cotton by this factor. Mr Gwaltney asserted 


that present mill methods were not adequate to properly 


clean machine picked cotton. He reported that beating the 
cotton, as in the average spinning mill, generates enough 
heat to damage the cellulose fiber in cotton and weaken it 
materially. 

Charles D. Green, production manager of Reeves Bros., 
Inc., Spartanburg, 5. C., believed the majority of neps were 
caused by “immature fibers,” which are multiplied by mill 
machinery. All neps show up in the dyeing process, making 
a darker spot on the fabric. he reminded. Some form of 
action should be taken, Mr. Green felt, to solve this prob- 
lem in the spinning stage 

Mr. Winget, representing combed yarn mills, and A. W. 
Fisher of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., represent 
ing carded yarn spinners, were named to a committee to 
study and appraise two bills recently introduced in the 
House of Representatives H_ R. 4813. which would estab- 
lish and promote the use of standard specifications and 
methods of identifying cotton bales in interstate commerce 
according to variety, location and year of growth, and H. R 
i814. providing for collection and publication of informa- 
tion on different types, varieties and strains of cotton pro- 
duced in the United States and of all cotton used by mills 
in the manufacture of textile products. The conterence 
voted to hold its next meeting, in the early Summer or early 
Fall of 1950, in El Paso, Tex. 


Opening, Carding Spinning 


Constant Speed Winding Yarns 


By H. W. BALL, Chief Engineer, Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 


LIRING the course of the manufacture of textiles, tt 1s 

necessary at some time during the process, to wind 
the yarn to a package which ts usable in subsequent proc- 
esses. The properties of the yarn and the use to which it 1s 
to be put usually determine the type of winding machine on 
which this work is done. There is an old saying in the tex- 
tile field that “well wound is half-woven,” and this has a 
lot of truth. There are two basic classes of winding proc- 
esses. The first consists of driving the yarn package on the 
surface. which results in a constant yarn speed or surface 
speed, and the second, driving the package from a spindle, 
which results in variable yarn or surface speed. 


Open Wind 


The first general class of winding machines ts known as 
open wind. In this type of machine the yarn pac kage rests 
on a drive roll which revolves at a constant rate of speed. 
The yarn is traversed by a guide which is actuated by a cam 
revolving on a shaft. This gives the guide its back-and- 
forth motion, thus laying the yarn on a package in a series 
of helices. If the traverse guide were traveling at a unt- 
form number of oscillations per minute and the package 
were revolving at a decreasing r. p. m., it is obvious that at 
certain points in the package the ratio of the r. p. m. of the 
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package to the strokes of the traverse will be a whole num- 
ber. such as an even 2 to 1 or 3 to 1. At these points, the 
yarn will be laid in exactly the same position on the cir 
cumference, and will result in a piling which is called a 
ribbon. To avoid this condition, the speed of the camshaft 
is varied intermittently about 200 r. p. m. so that the ratio 
between the traverse and the pa kage is always changing 
When such a diameter is reached that a ribbon would be 
formed, the speed of the traverse changes sufficiently to 
avoid piling of the yarn. In a similar type of machine the 
package 1s driven directly by a cam roll which ts ordinarily 
made from a plastic, and the yarn ts guided in the grooves 
of this cam roll with no traverse guide. In thts case, to avoid 
piling, it is necessary to change the speed of the cam or 
drive roll very suddenly, so that a package will slip on its 
surface, thereby interrupting the lay of the yarn and avoid- 
ing piling or ribbons. 

Both of these types of machines produce fairly constant 
speed when winding to a tube. The first type produces slight- 
ly better results as far as speed is conc erned than the second 
type, since there is a change in speed when it is necessary 
to slip the package on the driving roll in order to avoid 
piling. This general type of machine is used primarily for 
staple yarn such as cotton, wool or mixtures of nylon o: 
rayon with cotton or wool. Continuous filament yarns are 
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better handled on a spindle driven machine. This type of 
machine also produces a constant angle of wind from the 
beginning to the end of the package. This angle can be 
changed very easily by changing the speed of the cam in 
relation to the drive roll. This is ordinarily varied from 
nine to 18°. The smaller angles are ordinarily used with 
fine yarns, and the larger angles with the heavier, coarser 
yarns. 


Precise Wind 


The second general type of winding machine is called a 
precise wind machine. In this the drive is obtained directly 
from the spindle on which the package ts mounted and for 
ordinary winding is a constant r. p. m. machine. This means 
that the r. p. m. of the package ts always the same ratio to 
that of the cam which drives the traversing guide. This 
gives a constant wind ratio, but produces a variable helix 
angle from the start to the finish of a package. There ts no 
piling at any diameter in this type of machine, since the 
yarn is always laid the same distance from the preceding 
layer, no matter what the diameter might be. This machine 
is used primarily for filament yarn such as rayons and nylons 
and is found extensively in large rayon producer's plants as 
well as plants which produce filament yarns for either weav- 
ing or knitting 

It is possible to lay consecutive helices of yarn directly 
beside each other to produce what 1s called a close wind 
package. This may also be varied to produce a open wind 
which is also precise. In other words, the distance between 
successive helices always remains constant. The close pre- 
cise wind machine will produce the maximum amount of 
yarn in a given diameter and length. Most hlament yarns, 
however, used for knitting or weaving are wound on precise 
wind machines with an open lay. Where very close lay 1s 
desired and various diameters of yarn are apt to be wound 
on a machine, the adjustment between the spindle and the 
cam is made by the use of a slightly tapered pulley so that 
the lay may be varied within very close limits. 


Spool Wind 


There is one more type of yarn package, known as the 
spool wind. This may be either surface-driven or spindle- 
driven and is used very widely on the take-up for twisters 
or any process where the heads, essential on this type of 
winding, are not a detriment to subsequent processes. The 
traverse is very slow in relation to the r. p. m. of the spin- 
dle, so that the yarn is laid nearly circumferentially around 
the bobbin and very close. This type of package, of course, 
would not support itself without the flanges at the end of 
the spool. Fairly constant yarn speed can be obtained, how- 


ever, with this type of package 


Constant Speed Problems 


It is very often not desirable to wind yarn while driving 
on the surface, due either to slippage encountered in high 
tension applications or to the abrasion resulting from fric- 
tional contact on very fine delicate yarn. Also, the package 
formation, particularly with filament yarns, is not desirable 
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on a surface-driven machine. It is, therefore, becoming in- 
creasingly more important to devise ways and means of 
winding at a constant yarn speed on a spindle-driven precise 
winder. 

These constant speed problems arise from various sources 
in the industry. For example, the take-up from a spinning 
machine must be at a constant yarn speed. Also, it is neces 
sary to have constant yarn speed when drawing from a 
twister spindle. There are various processing and drying 
operations which require a constant yarn speed. There are 
certain problems when dealing with heavy yarns in the 
limitations of the supply package. The yarn speed at the 
outside of the package determines the maximum speed at 
which it can be taken off from, for example, a skein or a 
bobbin in which there is a very heavy ballooning action. If 
the spindle could be speeded up at the beginning or small 
diameter of a package and gradually reduced until the maxi 
mum diameter is reached, then production would be in 
creased considerably. 


Winding From Free Supply 


Such problems resolve themselves into two basic condi- 
tions. First, drawing from a free supply and second, taking 
up from a constant speed source. The first type of problem 
is encountered in ordinary coning or tubing operations 
where a package is being made, drawing directly from a 
rayon cake, skein, or a twister bobbin. It is sometimes de- 
sirable, here, to yary the speed to increase production. It 
would also be encountered in the take-up from an uptwister 
and in any case where the yarn is being drawn through 
some sizing or emulsion process where a constant yarn speed 
is desirable. 

Of course, the surface-driven machine would give ap- 
proximately constant yarn speed, but this is not desirable or 
satisfactory for most filament yarns. It is, however, prac- 
ticed widely on twisters, particularly to spools. In this case, 
the resulting package is not ordinarily shipped out of the 
plant. This package would not be desirable for either knit- 
ting or creeling for making beams. With an uptwister it is 
necessary that a constant speed be maintained in order to 
result in a Constant or uniform twist per inch. The number 
of turns per inch in the yarn is determined by the thread 
speed as it draws from the supply bobbin which is the twist- 
ing unit. This type of machine can also be used to wind an 
endless package instead of spools, in which case, the tra- 
verse must be much faster and a ribbon breaker is essential. 

Since the surface-driven type of equipment has not 
proven satisfactory for filament yarn, it remained to develop 
a spindle-driven machine with a precise wind ratio for this 
application. In order to maintain constant yarn speed, it 
was necessary, of course, for the spindle to slow down as 
the package built up. It was obvious that some form of 
variable speed drive had to be applied to the machine which 
would accurately reduce the speed of the spindle in propor- 
tion to the build-up of the yarn on the package. The speed, 
then, must either be controlled by the package itself or a 
time cycle arranged to reduce the speed inversely as the 
package builds up. 

In the first method of controlling the speed by package 
diameter, some form of follower such as a roller contacts 
the yarn as it is wound on the package, and thereby transmit 
a signal to the controlling means. Since we are very often 
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highest possible running speeds. Spindles are precision made 
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dealing with very delicate yarns and it is necessary to pro 
duce a fairly soft package in some cases, it is essential that 
this contact be as light as possible. This means that there 
is very little available mechanical force which may be used 
to control the variable speed mechanism Many mechanical 
variable speed drives now available require entirely too 
much operating force to allow their use for this type of con- 
trol, 


Electronic Control 


One successful method of obtaining accurate yarn speed 
employs a very light signalling force on the package. In 
this machine the speed is controlled by an electronic unit, 
in this case, the Thy-mo-trol des eloped by General Electric 
which controls the speed of a d. c. motor with field con 
trol. The Thy-mo-trol unit has been reduced to its bar: 
necessities and is rated at one-half horsepower. In this 


posite side of the traverse guideway and reduces the speed 


application, a small potentiometer is operated on the op- 


in proportion to the package buildup. The only part con 
tacting the yarn is the guide itself or a pressure roller. There 
is a large range of speeds available with this unit and with 
the use of two potentiometets, the level of yarn speed may 
be set separately from the actual variable speed of the pack- 
age itself. 

One of the important characteristics of a drive for any 
winding machine is that it have a slow start. so that delicat: 
yarns will not be broken by a sudden start up. This is han- 
dled electrically in this circuit by the use of a resistor-con 
densor circuit. The relays take care of size stop switches, 
dropwire switches, start buttons and dis« harge the r. c. cir- 
cuit so that a slow start is obtainable immediately after a 
shutdown. The torque characteristics of this drive are the 
same for any speed, and it may be run at very low speeds, 
such as 5O to 75 feet a minute or up to 1,000 feet a minute 
with this particular circuit. A d. c. source of supply is not 
necessary for this application, as the incoming current is 
220-volt a. c. 

This type of control finds applications in many fields. 
Not only in the fine synthetic yarns, but in heavy carpet 
yarns as well. In any case in which yarn is drawn from 
skeins the maximum speed at which winding can be done 
is determined by the rate at which the skein will pay off. 
In an ordinary spindle driven machine, this maximum yarn 
speed is attained only at the finish of the package. If this 
maximum speed were obtainable at the start of package and 
the r. p. m- of the spindle gradually reduced a large in 
crease in production per spindle would result. In addition. 
the operator has at her fingertips the means to reduce the 
speed so that skeins which run badly may be run at a slower 
speed, and thereby save much waste. This type of drive, of! 


COUTSC, requires one for ea h spindle. 


Mechanical Control 


Another method of obtaining constant yarn speed is with 
the use of some form of variable speed pulley. The ordi- 
nary split motor pulley has not proven satisfactory since it 
requires too much actuating force and does not give uniform 
enough speed characteristics. The ratios available are also 
somewhat limited. 
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This problem has been worked out very satisfactorily 
where a number of spindles can be started and doffed at 
the same time. This slide shows an arrangement of one 
such drive applied to a 36 spindle winder which requires a 
two h. p. motor. The variable speed unit here is hydraulical 
ly controlled and requires a very low operating pressure 
Constant yarn speed has been obtained with this type of 
equipment in two ways: (1) by allowing the first spindle of 
the bank to be a controlling unit; (2) by providing a time 
cycle in the drive unit itself entirely independent from any 
of the spindles. The latter system 1s particularly effective 
with the finer counts of yarn where the doff cycles are com. 
paratively long. Small discrepancies in speed or variations 
caused by down time of the spindles at breaks is negligible 
over a long doff cycle. For heavier yarns such as tire cord. it 
is more advantageous to use the first spindle as a controlling 
unit since much more constant yarn speed will result. One 
particular installation, for example, had a very long doff 
cycle, some 12 hours being required to complete a packag« 
The controlling cam was driven from the constant speed 
side of the variable speed reducer, which necessitated a very 
large ratio of reduction. This particular speed reducer was 
524,000 to 1 ratio. In this case, the cam is reset by the 
Operator at the end of each doff. This unit is also very 
flexible as there is a chain drive between the speed reducer 
and the cam-shaft which permits various time cycles, de- 
pending on the count of yarn being wound. This type of 
equipment could be used where a very heavy balloon is the 
determining factor in yarn speed or where the yarn is be- 
ing drawn through some emulsion process, or from a twist- 
ing spindle. A finished precise wound package of yarn re- 
sults which can be immediately used in either knitting o1 
creeling for weaving. The one advantage of this type of 
drive is that only one variable speed unit is required for a 
multiple number of spindles. It is ne essary, however, to 
start all of the packages at the same time and shut the ma- 
chine down at the end of the doff. This is common practice 
on most twisters. 

When drawing from a free supply, the tension on the 
yarn cannot be used for control since there is no restrain- 
ing force. If it were undesirable to have a follower roll 
directly on the package, the speed of the yarn could be 
measured by a tachometer, which in turn would transmit a 
signal to a controlling device. This would probably be best 
tied in to an electronic type of unit. 


Winding From Constant Speed Source 


The other basic constant speed problem is taking up yarn 
from a constant speed source. This might be a spinning 
position or a feed roll from a processing chamber, stretch- 
ing or feed rolls to a down twister or a ring twister or any 
process which delivers the yarn to the winding machine at 
a constant rate of speed. Here again, with a spindle-driven 
machine, it is necessary that the spindle be reduced in speed 
as the package builds up. However, in this case the con- 
trol must come from the yarn itself or from a signal orig- 
inating at the constant speed source. 

[t is obvious that none of the previously described sys- 
tems of reducing the speed would be feasible to take up 
yarn from a driven source. since small variations in speed 
which are always present would cause either excessive or 
insufhcient tensions. It is essential then. that some provision 
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be made in the take-up unit to provide for these variations. 
A surface-driven unit does not provide these variations. 
and in addition. does not make a precise wound package 


which 1s essential with practically all filament yarns. 


Mechanical Friction Drive 


In order to provide for the variations in yarn speed some 
slippage 1s necessary 1n a spindle-driven winder. For years 
the accepted way of providing this slippage was to use 
mechanical friction or a slip spindle, such as is used in 
quillers. Mechanical friction, of course, 1s very hard to con- 
trol and the fluctuating tensions do not produce the type of 
package desired 

In a ring twister spindle, which is a type of constant 
speed take-up from a constant source, the slippage 1s pro- 
vided by the traveler and the spindle takes up the yarn as 
fast as the feed rolls deliver it. This method is satisfactory 
for twisting, but does not result in a sale package. The 
yarn from such a package must be rewound to cones or 


tubes. 


Torque Motor Drive 


One of the most successful ways of supplying slippage 
to a winding spindle is to use an a. c. torque motor. In 
essence this is a rotating magnet. A typical application ts 
in taking up synthetic yarn to a large diameter spool. In 
this application a 1/20 h. p. split phase capacitor type motor 
was used, in which the resistance of the armature had been 
increased by turning down the end rings. The typical 
torque curve of this type of motor makes a wide backsweep 
as the r. p. m. reduces, so that torque available for drive 
is not a straight line. If the end rings on the motor are 
turned down to increase the resistance, the torque curve 
may be flattened out. In addition, the speed of the motor 
is determined in relation to the yarn speed so that the 
operating points are on a fairly flat spot of the curve, con- 
stant torque characteristics will result and the level of torque 
may be varied by changing the voltage to the motor. For 
example, in this case some of the larger yarns required up 
to 150 grams tension and this was obtained by applying 
about 90 volts to this motor. It is obvious that if the torque 
remains constant the tension will slack off slightly as the 
package builds up. This ts desirable since it prevents bulg- 
ing of the package. In winding some of the finer counts 
of yarn only 30 to 40 grams tension was necessary, and this 
was adjusted very accurately by applying a lower voltage. 
In this case, the stalled torque.was practically the same as 
the running torque. Hence, as the yarn slowed down or 
stopped, the motor would stop due to the yarn tension and 
remain stalled until the yarn started again. We experienced 
no excessive heating, even at long periods of standing in a 
stalled position. By proper gearing it is possible to run this 
type of drive at almost any speed up to 2,000 feet a minute. 
For best results, it is recommended that the ratio of start to 
finish of the package be kept under 3 to 1. 

Another ty pe of take-up uses the same ty pc of motor pre- 
viously described, but receives its speed control from a 
dancer roll over which the yarn travels. This dancer roll is 


connected to a reactor which acts to change the capacitance 
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to the motor thus changing the voltage. Variations in yarn 
speed are Very effectively taken care of with this ty px of 
control. The motor always tries to go a little faster than 
the yarn. This raises the dancer roll, reducing the voltage 
to the motor thus reducing its speed. As the motor slows 
down, the dancer roll lowers itself until the voltage is in- 
creased and then the motor speeds up. This results in a 
very constant speed take-up. This type of drive has been 
very successfully applied to a take-up for a spinning posi 
tion and ts used on fine counts as well as very heavy counts 
of yarn. 

These two systems of constant speed take-up, using an 
electric motor, have both proven very Satisfactory and are a 


Another 


method of accomplishing the same result is with the use of 


simple answer to this variable speed problem 


a hydraulic motor in which the slippage can be adjusted by 
the amount of liquid in the system. Since all constant speed 
problems differ in some manner, most applications require 
a special machine and a special study to meet the require 
ments of a particular yarn being handled 

[mn summary then, we have the two basic systems avail- 
able to us ‘to handle all of these winding problems. They 
are the surface-driven and spindle-driven units. The sur- 
face-driven unit is best used on staple yarns such as cotton, 
wool and mixtures. The spindle-driven unit is most satis- 
factory for synthetic yarns such as rayon, nylon and other 
continuous filaments. In addition, we have two basic con- 
stant speed problems. They are, winding from a free sup- 
ply and taking up the yarn from a constant speed source. 
In winding from a free supply we cannot use the yarn for 
controlling and hence, must provide some outside variable 
speed source which is controlled by the package size or set 
In tak- 


ing up from a constant speed source on a spindle-driven 


to vary the speed according to a definite time cycl 


machine we have available the system of using a torque 
motor, a motor controlled by a dancer roll, a slip spindle, 
a hydraulic motor or any system will allow a slippage to 
take care of variations in constant yarn speed from the sup- 
ply. In this case, it is merely necessary to take up the yarn 
as fast as the yarn comes to it. It is important here with 
synthetic yarns to maintain the tension at a uniform level. 

Practically all constant speed problems resolve themselves 
into one of the above classifications, although each job 
usually has to be figured independently. With these basic 
principles, however, it is possible to find the ideal equip- 
ment which will answer the problems of practically all con- 
stant speed work. 


Mr. Ball contributed his remarks it the Spring meeting of the textile div 
Ameri in Socrety 


of Mechanica Engineers last month at New 


Bail Tie Stain Losses To Be Reduced 


Industry-wide co-operation in a campaign initiated last 
year to eliminate cotton lint losses caused by bale tie stains 
has been so complete that tie stain damage should be re 
duced to a minimum in cotton from the 1949 crop, the 
National Cotton Council said recently. No coated ties have 
been manufactured since May, 1948, the council reported 
and consequently it Is expected that virtually no coated ties 
will be used on the 1949 crop. Members of the cotton 
organization's production and marketing staff explained that 
in previous years tars from asphalt-coated ties sometimes 
have made necessary the stripping of several pounds of 
damaged cotton from bales before the lint could be proc- 
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Improves Quality 


Yarns of quality get the order and bring higher 
prices. Pneumafil eliminates spinning doublings and 
“wild’’ or flying ends; greatly reduces slubs, gouts, 


and end piecings; and improves end piecings. 


Reduces Costs, Increases Production 


Less frame stoppage, higher frame speeds, fewer 
ends down, better running work, and more pro- 
ductive spindles, give Pneumafil equipped frames 
a great competitive advantage. Decreased spin- 
ning, cleaning, and sweeping labor; reduced 
training time; and improved and controlled waste 


salvage reduce overhead costs. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


essed at the mills Despite care to remove damaged cotton, 
the council spokesmen continued, bits of asphalt sometimes 
go through the entire manufacturing process to cause dam 
aged and second grade fabric. 

In co-operation with cotton interest Organizations the 
council last year aided in the alleviation of the coated tie 
situation by working out a method for efficient and low 
cost cleaning of. asphalt coated ties. As a further means of 
reducing damage caused by the asphalt coated ties the coun- 
cil is enlisting the co-operation of cotton mill operators in 
disposing of coated ties as scrap metal rather than for re 
processing and use on subsequent crops 


Research also was conducted last year which led to the 


THE MILL 


dev elopment of a non-staining tie-coating material. Although 
the new coating ts not being used by tie manufacturers this 
year, the council said that the product will be available later 
if it is determined that tie-coating is essential in some parts 
of the belt 


way looking to the development of additional non-staining 


Meantime additional projects are now under 


coatings. Although the solution of the bale tie stain prob- 
lem does not completely solve the problem of stains in raw 
cotton, council ofhcials said that it does represent substantial 
progress. To combat other types of stains, the council this 
season will conduct a thorough campaign against marking 
bale wrappings with ink, allowing oil to leak into cotton in 
the gin press, and other practices which result in damaged 
yarn and fabric at the mill and in generally lowered value 
of the cotton crop. 


Part Twelve —A General Outline of Carding 


N the previous sections of this series many details of the 
sub-assemblies of the various opening machines and of 

the picker have been described in full. This has been neces 
sary because of the many recent changes in these machines 
and because the complete function and design of thes« 
assemblies are not fully known and understood by all mill 
men. However, the card has not changed materially for a 
great number of years and the component parts of the card 
are generally very familiar to most technicians. Rather than 
to attempt to deal with the primary functions of the card, 
which can be learned very readily from any textbook, the 
finer points concerning the adjustments and maintenance 
will be disc ussed. 

At all times, in this series, stress has been laid upon the 
primary truth that the spinning of fine, even yarn ts imposst- 
ble if the product of each preparatory machine is not held 
within close limits of evenness and regularity. The elimina- 
tion of a picker operation, a stage of drawing, and process 
of roving, all of these important strides towards the pro- 
duction of more and better yarn at less cost, may be traced 
back to the ability of the modern mill to maintain close and 
accurate control of the weight of the lap, the variation of 
the sliver, and the size of the roving. 

At no point in the mill is this control more important 
than at the card. If the mill is to produce fine yarn, reduce 
the number of doublings, and eliminate a process of draw- 
ing and roving, it must start with a foundation formed 
from even laps and good carded sliver. If the card sliver 1s 
uneven this defect must be covered up and reduced by in 
creasing doublings at the drawing and roving. This may be 
expensive and impractical economically, because it may in- 
volve re-installing another process of drawing or using two 
processes of roving instead of one. Any addition of a proc- 
ess will naturally increase the cost of the yarn per pound, 
through increased labor cost and added floor space per 
pound of yarn produced, and this will be reflected in a 
diminished profit. Today, more than ever before, with a 
highly competitive market and reduced demands, the mill 
which is to keep in full operation must spin extremely high 
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quality yarn and must produce this yarn at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. The mill which does not realize the importance 
of this situation will find itself fast becoming a ‘marginal 
mill’ and may be forecd in the uncomfortable position of 
facing a shut-down. 

Poor carding may well be responsible for the spinning of 
yarn which is full of neps and_slubs composed of incom 
pletely opened groups of fibers. Such yarn will be weak 
and uneven, and will not be as good or command as high 
a price as yarn which is spun from the same grade of stock 
that has been carded properly on cards that have been kept 
in the best of condition. Today, when quality 1s paramount, 
it is absolutely essential that carding be watched closely. 
Further, in view of the price of the new cards, it is very 
important that the cards now in the mill be kept in a good 
mechanical condition. A card, except for the bearings of 
the lickerin, doffer, and cylinder and except for the condi- 
tion of the clothing, will last much longer than any other 
machine in the mill. Another point to consider is the fact 
that there have not been any important changes in the de- 
sign of the card for many years and therefore the card of 
1890 or 1900 ts no more obsolete than the card of 1949. 

A certain knowledge of the card, and the capability of 
the card, is necessary before the utmost ethciency and satis- 
factron can be realized. Not only is it vital to know just 
what the card can do, it is also just as imperative to realize 
that there are certain limitations of the card, and to recog 
nize these limits. The factors which are definitely limited 
are the productive capacity, the range of doffer speeds, and 
both the type and percentage of waste which can be re- 
moved during carding. These limits are not absolute and 
vary in accordance with the conditions existing locally in 
every mill, but whenever the limits are exceeded there will 
be a detrimental reflection in the quality of the sliver pro 
duced. It should be emphasized that one of the most com- 
mon faults occurring in many mills is the attempt to in- 
crease unduly the hourly production of the individual card 

There are two main factors which have a determining in 
fluence upon the production of the card and the efficiency 
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The Atwood Model 10 Ring Twister is a completely 
modern machine, sturdily constructed, and designed to 
produce plied yarns of cotton, woolen and worsted; 
spun rayon, filament rayon, nylon and combination 
yarns. Around a basic design that has proved highly 
successful over the years, the ‘machine has been re- 
designed for smoother running, reduction in mainte- 
nance, and greater ease of operation. 


The sturdy lifter rods, designed with oilless metal bush- vial Bg 
ings, assure smooth ring rail traverse and require a 
minimum of maintenance. One long-wearing endless, lap- “tte 
less belt for all spindles, eliminates sewing or tying of on Costs 
tapes. Automatic stop motion for each end and ply pre- 


vents roller laps and allows piecing up of single ends. 


Knee brakes are eliminated. See 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


ATWOOD DIVISION 


> P. O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE 1, R. |. 
® 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Los Angeles; Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, 
England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 
Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synethetic Yarns 


Model 1 0 automatic opp motion for each end and fly 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


(1) the staple length and 


of the process, and these are: 
grade of the stock: and (2) the counts of yarn to be spun 
The production of the card must be suitable for the type of 


varn that is to be spun 


As a general rule, spinning finer yarns requires the use 
of longer staple and a reduction in the hourly production 
of the card. After considerable research there has been 
established certain groupings of classes of work which fall 
within tentatively fixed categories requiring rather definite 
limits of production and lengths and grades of cotton 
While it is very true that the limits and recommendations 
are not absolute, they are definitely very excellent bench. 
marks from which to begin establishing local operating 
standards 


The coarse yarns can be made from the shortest staple 
lengths of stock, the lowest grades of cotton, and with the 
bighest productive rates of the card. For yarns ranging 
[rom 4s to 12s a cotton in a grade of Strict Low Middling 
to Strict Good Ordinary, and with staple lengths of from 
three-quarters to one inch, can be used. A high card pro 
duct.on of from nine to 12 pounds per hour can be ob 
tained 


LING d 


Middling or Strict Low Middling cotton should be 
when spinning the group of yarns from 12s to 20s, 
and tor these counts the staple length should not be shorter 
than seven-eighths and need ‘not be longer than one inch. 
A conservative carding rate will range from eight to ten 
pounds per hour, depending upon the exact count. For 
spinning counts from 20s to 40s the staple length ot the 
cotton should range from one to 1lth inch and should 
be graded as Low Middling or Strict Middling Probably 
the best performance of the card will be realized when the 
production is maintained between six to eight pounds per 


hout 


As the counts of the yarn becomes finer the carding rate 
will be reduced and the staple length and grade of cotton 
increased. Counts of cotton from 30s to 50s should be 
made from staple 14%;nds inch or longer, graded as Mid- 
dling or Strict Middling, and carded on a card set to pro 
duce from five to eight pounds per hour. Yarns finer in 
count than 50s require staple lengths of at least 1.?,nds 
inch, Middling cotton, and a low card production of from 


four to six pounds per hour. 


lt is perhaps unfortunate that the speed of the doffer 
effects and partially controls the production of the card. It 
seems such a simple operation to change this speed and 
thereby gain, at least theoretically, in the hourly card pro 
duction. It is very true that speeding up the card doffer 
will increase the production of the card, but it is very ques: 
tionable if the over-all production of thé mill will gain. 
As an example of this, a series of tests were made by a 
group ol technicians who increased the speed of the doffe: 
until the standard and satisfactory rate of card production 
of eight pounds per hour was brought up 5O per cent and 
then 100 per cent. It was immediately and clearly shown 
that the ends down per hour at the spinning went up 125 
per cent, the breaking strength of the yarn was decreased 
25 per cent, and the variation of the sliver was increased 
"> per cent. These tests proved that the increase in card 
production was more than offset by the decrease in spin 


ning efhciency and in the quality of the yarn produced 


Also, if the spinning suffered, it follows that the efficiency 
and quality at both the drawing and roving were effected 
just as materially and adversely 


The card is a machine which has been proven capabl 
of producing fine quality work on all types of fiber. There 
fore, if im some particular instance it is not performing 
satisfactorily, it is fairly certain that there is some local con 
dition preventing its usual fine operation. This defect may 
be in the card itself or it may be the result of some outsid: 


influence. If the quality of the sliver is poor the first check 
which should be made is to determine if the stock is suit 
able for the desired we ight of sliver Secondly, the produc 
ton of the card should be checked to assure that this is not 
exceeding the inherent capacity of the machine. There ar 
still other external factors which may be preventing th 
card from producing satisfactorily; most prominent among 
these are the condition of th: picker, the atmospheri Stat 
of the card room, and the general mill conditions. Afte: 
all of these factors have been checked and approved it is 
then time to commence a clos« and thorough ins peclion Oo! 
the entire card. It should be borne in mind at all times tha’ 
the card is a machine which must be adjusted with s ttings 
that have to be measured and held to a few thousandths o! 


an inch. 


Emphasis has been placed throughout this series that, as 
good yarn is based on good sliver, it is just as true that good 
sliver can only be made from a good lap. The formation 
of a good lap is the main reason for the use of electroni: 
controls and for the other perfections to the machinery in 
the opening and picking room By a good lap is meant onc 
in which the stock is well opened, cleaned of the heavy 
impurities and a large percentage of the lighter trash, with 
uniform distribution across the width of the lap, and even 
in weight from the yard to the next and also even from onc 
end of each yard to the other While it is practically im 
possible to make a lap which is perfectly even in its length, 
the lap can and should be held within certain fixed limits 
These limits of lap weight variation should be held to at 
all times and the lap rejected if there is too much variance 

The importance of this is clearly explained when it is 
realized that there is a draft at the card ranging from 110 
to 125, or that every inch of picker lap will be attenuated 


With such a ire 


| 
nendous longation of the lap, iny small variation of it 


x drawn out from 110 to 125 inches 


— 


will be reflected in the sliver at a comparable degree to th: 
drafting accomplished. The general tolerance established 
by well managed mills is that a lap should not vary more 
than three-fourths of an ounce either above or below the 
desired weight. In addition to this. at least 92 per cent o! 
the entire number of yards in any lap should be held with 
in these limits. 

By holding the picker lap to the above tolerances. satis 
Again 


using general mill practice figures, the variation of the 


factory evenness of! the sliver should be possible 


sliver from the card can be held within certain tolerances. 
Many mills today are very conscious of quality and are 
using the sliver tester to check sliver variation. This instru 
ment measures the variation of the sliver and. using simpk 
calculations, enables converting the variation into percent- 
ages. Testing on the sliver tester, the card sliver which does 
not have an average variation of more than 8), per cent 


should be considered excellent: a good sliver will not have 
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an average variation of more than ten per cent; a fair sliver 
will have a variation of not more than 12 per cent; while 
a variation of 15 per cent 1s considered poor. However, 
before condemning a sliver after checking its variation with 
the above figures, it should be remembered that these class! 
fications may not be at all applicable to certain mills as there 
are too many conditions and peculiarities of operation to 
allow setting up standard and absolute figures which would 
apply in all cases. The figures are useful in setting up 
standards which would apply in any one mill, in that they 
represent the averages resulting from testing and checking 
the sliver taken from all types of mills operating on all 
classes of work. 

There are other characteristics of a lap other than even 
ness which can affect to a marked degree the quality of the 
sliver produced by the card. If the lap is composed of 
partially unopened cotton it will contain lumps which will 
cause Chokes and, in extreme cases, will damage the wire of 
the cylinder. While this is caused by underbeating the 
stock, at the other extreme and equally as bad, is the cond: 
tion of stock which has been subjected to harsh treatment 
or overbeating. Fibers which have been overbeaten will be 
weak, with some fibers broken, and will make sliver that 
will be weak. There will also be a greater percentage of 
waste in the form of fly and short fibers. 

The room in which the cards are installed may have in 
herent faults preventing or making difhcult the successful! 
operation of them. This its particularly true in mills in 
which the buildings are old. As an example of this, the 
floor may be old and weak, or insufficiently supported, and 
vibration will be set up. A vibrating floor cannot be tol 
erated in a card room if the maximum efficiency of the ma 
chine 1s to be realized, as good carding depends upon the 
accuracy and uniformity of the settings at various points on 
the card. If the card settings are very close, a vibrating 
floor may cause damage to the card itself by throwing the 
two sections of the card together. 

The importance of this can be illustrated by examining 
the setting of the flats to the cylinder. This setting is some- 
times very close, perhaps .009 of an inch, in order to make 
a very fine web, and it is entirely possible that excessive 
vibration will close this distance to such an extent that both 
the flat clothing and the cylinder fillet will become crushed 
and deformed. The mill, knowing that the floor is not 
suthciently stable to permit such close settings, will open 
the distance and this will automatically decrease the carding 
action and the quality of the sliver produced. 

Another fault, and probably more prominent and preval- 
ent, 1s the failure of the mill to check periodically the lining 
and lev eling of the card. This ts a matter that can be cor- 
rected in any mill, regardless of the age and mechanical 
condition of the cards. The lining and level should be 
true both across the frame and lengthwise as otherwise 
there will be undue strain-and wear of shafts. binding shafts 
that will require the use of more power, and incorrect set 
“ings. A common complaint with reference to cards is the 
tendency of fly to blow out of the machine. In many cases 
this is caused by the incorrectness of the lining and level 
ing so that the cylinder will be set high on one side and 
low on the other, When this is so the cylinder will be very 
close to the dofter, flats, and arch on one side and wide on 


the other. Naturally, with the strong air currents set up 
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within the card, the air will escape at the wide points and 
take out good fiber and fly as it escapes. More serious than 
the escape of the stock is the disturbance of the air current, 
as the deflection will create an uneven fiber distribution 
which will be reflected in the evenness and strength of the 
sliver 

The atmospheric conditions existing in the card room 
may either aid or deter the performance of the cards. There 
are rooms which are poorly designed or which are not suit- 
able for the installation of cards because of air currents or 
drafts that flow through the room. Perhaps, due to elevator 
hafts or ventilator systems, there will be a current of air 
crossing the length of the room and blowing directly over a 
section of the cards. When this occurs, even though the 
room ts conditioned by artificial humidification systems, the 
cold dry air from the outside will have a marked and detri- 
mental effect on the work done by those particular cards 
ihis cold air, even if it does not touch the cards directly, 
will place a heavier load on the humidification system and 
will increase the cost of atmosphere control 

The humidity and temperature of the card room must b« 
carefully controlled by the use of an artificial humidification 
system. The standard card room atmosphere is usually main 
tained at a temperature of 65° F. and a relative humidity 
of from 50 to 55 per cent. Although these figures may vary 
in some particular instances, too great a departure iS not rec- 
ommended, Static electricity is very likely to become ap 
parent at lower humidities and will create difficulties as the 
web will tend to stick to the doffer. Higher humidities will 
cause the web to sag and stretch, and either of these defects 
vill be apparent in the sliver in the form of increased un- 
evenness or variation. 

Higher humidities may also be the source of trouble such 
as the rusting of the internal parts of the card, and particu 
Although 


wire can be brightened by burnishing the original 


larly the wire of the flats, cylinder, and dofte: 
rusty 
will be lost. 


moothness of the individual 


especially on 
the side of the needles, and the roughness will catch and 
hold fibers. When this occurs it is a difficult matter to pre 
vent the card from “loading up and will, require stripping 
The 


clothing ts likely to deteriorate more quickly if the humidity 


at more iIrequent intervals. foundation ol the card 
is high and will begin to stretch and blister, and to lose 
its necessary elasticity and resiliency. ( lothing which is so 
aftected must be replac ed at high cost, as good carding can- 


not be done with poor clothing 


A modern conventional flat card built by Saco-Lowell Shops. 
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Now Used in 


Many Leading Mills 


i? 


Exclusive Agent 

for the United States 
Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 
718 Queens Road 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 
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This fine slasher cloth has made such outstanding records 
that approximately 100 Southern cotton mills, including 
many of the leaders, are now using it, often to the exclusion 
of all other brands. In actual mill tests, Chatham Slasher 
Cloth has given two and even three times the service 


rendered by other reputable brands, with equal or better 
dressing of the yarn. 


Every ounce of Chatham Slasher Cloth is of 
the highest quality and is built to the same 
high standards which have made Chatham 
Blankets, Chatham Upholstery Cloth, and Chat- 
ham Homespuns famous throughout the world. 


Because You Asked For It 
In order to serve those mills which require a lighter 
weight slasher blanket, we have added a Superfine 


13 ounce blanket to this outstanding line. 


Chatham Manvfacturing Co. ) 
Elkin, North Carolina 
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LOOM RESEARCH—With A Review OF Recent 


OOMS are fascinating and intriguing machines. The 
‘; mechanisms involved in their operation assume so 
many varied and different shapes that they try the ingenuity 
of both engineers and operator. Surprising as these motions 
may be, they are still basically mechanical in design. Out- 
side of a few simple motions such as the feeders and warp 
stops, the main attention of the electrical engineer has been 
centered around the motor. This apparent neglect of the 
loom by the electrical engineer has not been by choice but 
has been dictated by economics, operational facilities and 
design of certain loom mechanisms. While the loom was a 
comparatively slow operating machine, the use of mechani- 
cal engineering was both feasible and proper. However, 
with the advent of higher speeds, quicker ways of perform- 
ing given tasks have to be considered. It is natural that the 
introduction of wider use of electricity, electronics, pneu- 
matics and hydraulics, should follow. 

In accepting this task, the electrical engineer has a basic 
two-fold job to perform. One of these was to carry on basic 
research to learn the function of each part; the other was to 
utilize the results of this research in designing the new 
motions. Such research tools as high-speed cameras, oscillo- 
graphs, strain gauges, voltmeters, ammeters and wattmeters 
were employed. With the aid of these instruments, the 
loom was analyzed. 

Take the case of warp beams. Before the advent of syn- 
thetic fibers the function of the warp beam was simple. 
It merely had to provide an adequate storage of yarn which 
was primarily fuzzy in construction. Loom speeds were 
slow. The result was that beams of 18 inches in diameter 
were as large as had to be commonly considered. With the 
increase in loom speeds and the introduction of filament 
yarns, the requirements rapidly changed. Accurately ad- 
justable beam flanges, smooth, slick yarns, 24, 26-inch and 
larger flange diameters, also higher loom speeds, soon 
showed that the old type of warp beam construction was 
totally inadequate. 

It is a well-known fact that when yarns, such as nylons, 
are wound onto a beam, the yarns pull tightly into each 
opening between previously laid yarns, much as sand when 
poured into a barrel. The pressures thus developed are 
great indeed. In order to determine these pressures, a warp 
beam was carefully prepared and equipped with strain 
£auges, both inside the beam barrel and on the outside of 
the beam flanges. A total of 26 gauges were employed in 
this study; 18 gauges being mounted at various points to 
the outside of the beam flange and eight gauges affixed to 
the interior of the beam barrel. Connections were brought 
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By V. F. SEPAVITCH, Research Engineering Supervisor 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 


out from these gauges to a convenient central location for 
easy reading. The warp utilized was unsized 70-denier 
nylon, 1,800 yards per end, and 11,000 ends. Warp tension 
was 25 grams per end. Warp spread was 471 inches be- 
tween flanges. 

In winding the warp onto the beam, measurements were 
made every 100 yards. When fully wound, the warp meas- 
ured 1834 inches in diameter. After the warp beam was 
prepared, it was placed into the loom and readings were 
taken as the warp was depleted. In plotting the test data, 
it was found that the tensile loading on the barrel versus 
beam diameter, was a straight line and amounted to nearly 
20 tons. By extrapolation, loadings of 28 tons and 40 tons 
would result for 24-inch and 32-inch beam diameters. 
Coupled with these tests, the beam flanges were loaded in 
a Tinius Olsen testing machine and tested to failure. Failure 
occurred at 231/, tons. Thus,.if we had loaded the test 
beam to its full capacity, it would have failed since the 
pressure of the warp would have been nearly five tons high- 
er than the beam flange strength itself. Moreover, the read- 
ings obtained during the weaving portion of the tests, 
showed that the gauges did not return to their original 
readings. Indications were that plastic deformation had 
taken place in both barrel and beam, as elastic limits of the 
materials weré exceeded. With the aid of these tests, new 
beam designs were developed. The result is that today the 
flanges and barrels are capable of handling any type of warp 
up to their given diameters without any danger of failure, 
or spreading under load. 

Other developments concerned themselves with motors 
and loom drives. Because of the highly pulsating torques 
imposed by the loom cycle, it was decided to incorporate 
flywheels and clutches in motor design. Early in 1939 a 
motor, having a clutch, rotor and flywheel, all mounted on 
the same shaft, was built and tried. The flywheel was at- 
tached to the rotor and coupled through the clutch to the 
loom. The clutch was of a special design so as to provide 
instantaneous release of load when protection was indicated. 
The drive was installed on several looms in a nearby mill 
for trial, Early results were very promising. -Load fluctua- 
tions were greatly reduced and the loom operated much 
more smoothly. After these early results, the loom speeds 
were increased. And then the roof fell in! Everything went 
along so long as the loom did not protect. However, when 
protection occurred, layswords and layends would break. 

The reason for this trouble is easy to explain. When a 
loom is running along in normal fashion with its regular 
motor, the energy stored in the lay at bottom center posi- 
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tion, is dependent upon the motor speed at that time. Since 
the motor is overloaded by at least 100 per cent, its speed 
is also lower. However, if a flywheel is now attached to 
the motor, the instantaneous speed of the motor and lay 
will be higher. The kinetic energy will also be higher. If 
protection occurs, then this energy has to be dissipated in 
as little as six degrees of crankshaft revolution. For a loom 
operating at 180 picks per minute, this would be onl; 
| /180th of a second. No brake is capable of absorbing this 
energy in so short a time. The result is that this extra 
energy will cause the lay to hit the loomside horn with a 
greater force. It is this greater force at impact that caused 
all of the trouble. 

After these initially disappointing results, attention was 
devoted to eliminating the principle cause of all these trou- 
bles—the protection mechanism. At the same time, invest- 
gation in loom operation and motor design was continuing 
These tests showed that adde d flywheel or inc reased motor 
slip would help loom performance. There was also the need 
of providing 1,200 r. p. m. motors for 1,500 fr. p. m. drives, 
as the pinions would be larger and stronger and the loom 
speed changes, per tooth, of the pinion, would be only two 
thirds as great. As a result, one large motor maker intro 
duced flywheels as an integral part of the motor. Tests are 
being conducted in several large mills to determine the per 
formance and advantage of this type of motor. These fly 
wheels have a dual purpose: (1) to enable a 1,200 r. p. m. 
motor to replace a 1,800 r. p. m. motor without any loss in 
flywheel effect; and (2) to determine if a small amount of 
flywheel can be added to that already present in loom 
motors without incurring the early troubles previously men 


tioned. 


Crompton & Kaowles employs a high-speed 
camera in studying loom metions. 


In analyzing the protection mechanism, it was found that 
because of the extremely short times available, stresses im 
posed upon loom parts at time of protection, could be as 
much as 20 times as high as those occurring during normal 
loom operation. So long as these high impact forces had to 
be provided for, light metels, higher speeds, Hywheel effects 
and the like, would be relatively expensive. Since the main 
obstacle is the extremely short time allotted to protection 
it was obvious that any benefits that could be gained, would 
depend upon increasing this available time. Further analysis 
showed that while the shuttle was in actual flight for about 
one-half of a crank revolution, i. e., from top center to bot- 
tom center crank position, no attempt is made to determine 
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the shuttle’s behavior until it is actually coming out of the 
shed. Coupled with this is the fact that the lay is moving 
at its maximum velocity at bottom center position with its 
stored energy at its peak. Still further analysis showed that 
in practically every instance where protection occurred, ther 
was a fault that could be traced directly back to the start of 
the pick. faulty boxing, rebounding, broken picking parts, 
and the like, all meant that the shuttle would never start 
with the proper velocity or at the correct time when protec- 
tion resulted. Yet, during the entire time that the shuttle 
was in the shed, no attempt was made to measure its travel. 

Since the shuttle is approximately half way across the lay, 
at the time the lay is at back center, it is obvious that if 
protection were indicated at this time, the loom could be 
easily stopped before bottom center was reached. More- 
over, since the lay is at rest at back center, it has no inertia, 
with the result that a minimum effort has to be exerted in 
braking the loom to rest. But, how could the shuttle posi- 
tion be indicated? Mechanical devices placed inside the 
shed would mar fabrics, could easily affect shuttle flight and 
would be severely handicapped by short lift. The answer 
lay in electronics. A pick-up was inserted into the lay and 
a small ferrous plate was inserted into the base of the shut- 
tle. As the shuttle passed over this coil a voltage would be 
generated within the coil. It is this pulse that ts utilized 
in determining whether a shuttle is moving through the 
shed at the correct speed and time. Coupled with this is a 
rotary switch located on the crankshaft. As the loom runs, 
the rotary switch will open its contacts each revolution, at 
the time the shuttle is due to pass over the coil. If the shut- 
tle does not pass over the coil at the right time, then the pro- 
fection Operates. However, protection now Starts to operatc 
shortly beyond back center and thus allows about 100 de- 
grees for the stopping of the loom instead of the previous 
six to 12 degrees. 

This electronic protection system has been tried on a 
regular loom and worked well. However, the present 
mechanical drive is not equipped to take this electronic pro- 
tection feature. There are other looms that are already quite 
electrified and can readily take this electronic feature. One 
of these looms is the felt loom. For this reason, the present 
applications of electronic protection are confined to this 
type of loom. Other looms will follow as quickly as possi- 


ble. 


Those that have heard protection act, know the nerve- 
wracking, jarring, shock that occurs. Contrast a protection 
stop with a center stop action of the loom. The latter is as 
easy and quiet as the former is harsh and noisy. Electronic 
protection gives the same easy, smooth stop to the loom. 
Desirable as this easy stop may be, it would not be necessary 
to resort to electronics if this is all that would be gained. 
The advantages and benefits are far greater than that. 


Let us take a look at today’s loom, with a particular em- 
phasis upon binder operation. It is the function of this 
binder to do two distinct jobs. One is to open the protec- 
tion while the other is to stop the shuttle. Yet these two 
functions are not compatible. When a binder has moved 
far enough to have opened the protection, then it has moved 
too far to provide effective checking. In fact, if a binder is 
held solidly up against the protection, then it is seen that 
the shuttle will be entirely free of any contact with the 
binder, and the shuttle can freely slide in and out of the 
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PROFIT-PROTECTION 


from these NEW C&K W-3 ALL-PURPOSE LOOMS 


Swiftly shifting market conditions find mills thor- 
oughly fortified, profit-wise, when their weave rooms 
are equipped with an adequate percentage of C&K’s 
new W-3 All-Purpose Looms. No other weaving 
machinery can give you such profit-protection: 


l: 3-WAY CONVERTIBILITY: Complete conver- 
sion to a 4 x 2 box automatic bobbin-changing loom 
tor filling mixing ... from either a 4 x 1 automatic 
bobbin-changing loom or a 4 x 4 box non-automatic 
for pick-and-pick work. 

2: NEW ALL-PURPOSE TAKE-UP: Provides ade- 
quate but gentle tension. No steel surfacing or sand- 
paper to damage delicate warp or filling. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS - Worcester 1, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. @ CHARLOTTE, N.C. @ ALLENTOWN, PA. © CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., 


PAWTUCKET, R. |}. 
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3: FULL AUTOMATIC LET-OFF: Relieves the sudden 
strains of beat-up and shedding, while maintaining 
uniform tension on the warp, through the medium of 
the oscillating back roll. This results in minimum 
warp breakage, less mending, and higher quality 
of fabric. 


These are some of the reasons why these new 
C&K W-3 All-Purpose Looms will give you the 
best fabrics ...anything from finest worsteds to 
heaviest woolens or 
blended fabrics 
at a wider margin of 
profit. Write. 


This “lnvisible Trademerk Stends Back of the 
Tredemearks of the W orid's Finest W oven Fabrics. 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


box. Obviously, a binder in this position offers no check 
ing action to the shuttle. 

With this dual function in mind, let us now examine 
what happens when a shuttle comes into the box. The first 
impact of the shuttle upon the binder causes the binder to 
fly open, thus opening the protection. Because the binder 
is now away from being in contact with the shuttle, the 
shuttle travels into the box without any checking from the 
binder at all. It isn’t until after the shuttle has traveled one- 
half to two-thirds of its total distance into the box that thc 
binder is returned to contact the shuttle. But by that time 
there is so little time left for the shuttle to be boxed and so 
much energy to be absorbed that the binder alone could not 
possibly do it effectively. Thus, pickers, picker sticks, and 
bumpers of various types all appear on the scene. Between 
Yet, if the 
binder had not been required to move for protection, it 


them, they succeed in stopping the shuttle. 


might have easily done the entire job by itself, for it would 
have acted over the entire checking travel of the shuttle 
While this has been happening to the shuttle, let us not for- 
get to see how the filling has been doing. At the first im- 
pact of shuttle upon binder, anywhere from one-fourth to 
one-half of the stored energy is given up. This rapid ex- 
change of energy between shuttle and binder starts to de- 
celerate the shuttle at such a fast rate that if it were con- 
tinued, the shuttle would have been stopped in about one- 
fourth to one-third of its normal travel. It means the shut- 
tle is being stopped at the same rate as though it were 
operating ina loom running at from three to four times as 
fast. This same action 1s repeated once more, with nearly 
the same values when the shuttle hits the Pic ker as it comes 
to a stop. Think what this means! A loom could have been 
operating three to four times as fast without imposing any 
greater sloughing force on the bobbin, if it were uniformly 
stopped by the binder over its entire checking travel. Of 
course, it does not mean that all we have to do is effectively 
decelerate the shuttle over this checking period and we have 
three times present loom speeds. No one would be so rash 
as to say that, but it does mean that definite higher loom 
speeds should result. How high these increases will be will 
depend upon the binder and other mechanisms 1n the loom. 

Light metals will be utilized more freely. Rapidly mov- 
ing parts, such as those found in the laybeam assembly, will 
be made much lighter as the abnormal strength requirements 
for protection will be eliminated. In fact, many parts asso- 
ciated with protection and checking will be eliminated en- 
tirely. 

Another example of loom research and development is 
found in the present development of electronic let-offts. As 
beam diameters increased and yarn sizes decreased, and 
loom speeds increased, it became increasingly evident that 
some form of positively driven warp let-off utilized. 
Purely mechanical types presented serious limitations. 
Inertias became so great at these shortened time intervals 
that the result was a highly pulsating variation in warp 
tension. In a system where the tension is produced by the 
pull of the warp itself, it is evident that if this pull has to 
move a mass before its increase in tension can be relieved, 
that the shorter the time the more the inertia becomes and 
the later the time at which it acts, This meant that frequent- 
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ly the pull of the warp was already over by the time the let- 
off system moved to relieve the tension. There may be sev. 
cral ways of eliminating this inertia We will describe one 
method found most useful. It consists of measuring very 
accurately a small fraction of the warp and transmitting 
this electronically to a motor driven let-off. As the warp 
tension is increased, the motor is started and runs until 
the tension is released. With this method of operation the 
warp tension may be regulated very closely during the cycle 
of loom operation. At the time of beat-up, it was found 
that the tension had to be held at a higher figure in order 
to allow the pick to be properly plac ed. This is easily ac- 
complished by either eliminating the electronic measure- 
ment during this time or by using a motor of the proper 
torque characteristics that it will not immediately follow 
this rapid tension build-up. Both methods work. The latter 
is the simpler and is the one used at present. 

As may well be appreciated, all of the various develop- 
ments and experiments cannot: be enumerated in so short a 
discussion. Many of these developments are peculiar to 
certain fabrics or certain classes of looms. Others are hy- 
draulic, pneumatic or mechanical in design. However, these 
examples illustrating how electricity and the electrical en- 
gineer are contributing to advancing the loom and the art 
of weaving will serve to show the promising future that 
lies ahead. To some ‘the loom may be as extinct as the 
understand and appreciate the 
loom, it is far from being at the extinct age. It is having 


dodo.” but to those who 


some face-lifting done so that it can take its rightful place 
in today’s highly mechanized and electrified society. 


Delivery of Mr. Sepavich's paper was made May 27 before the Conference on 
E'ectrical Application for the Textile Industry in Atlanta on the campus of Geor 
gia Inmstirate of Technology The conference was conducted jointly by the Ameri 


Institute of Electrical Engineers and the Georgia 
Engineering. A. French Texti'e Schoo! 


lech School of lectrical 
und Engineering Extension Division 


New End-and-End 
Bedspread Design 


By ALFRED WALLWORK 


uses some time, in my Capacity as a public jacquard de- 
signer, contacts with manufacturers and selling agents 
regarding bedspread sketches elicited such comment as 
this: “Same old thing,”’ need something different,” 
“Give us color—the more color the better we'll like it.” 
With these thought in mind, I began attempts to de- 
velop a spread to meet their requirements. First, my efforts 
were toward adapting new principles to box looms. How- 
ever, since twice the number of picks had to be used to ob- 
tain extra coloring, the size of the figuring was greatly re- 
duced and the production cost soared beyond practical 
limits. After many experiments I finally developed a new 
spread, an end-and-end material, by utilizing odd ends for 
one color, even ends for a second color and obtaining yet 
another color effect by bringing up both colored ends to- 
gether. The strip next to the end-and-end stripe effect is 
brought up in one of the standard colors with a jacquard 
figure in white cotton or rayon filling. The color of this 
stripe can be changed on other looms or warps to give the 
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Iwo typical bedepreads designed by Alfred Wallwork. 


necessary change of color combinations. This style of spread 
has also been worked out successfully into an all-over end- 
and-end design. 


Presentation of this idea to selling agents created much 


interest and favorable comment, with the belief that the 


new spread had definite possibilities. Eagerly, therefore, | 
carried the sketches to the manufacturers. The reaction 
from the manufacturers was unfavorable. They were afraid 
their weavers would be unable to handle the weaving of 
such a revolutionary type. Not until the idea was outlined 
to C. F. Harry, Jr., of the Minette Mills, Grover, N. C., 
was material progress made. Mr. Harry. quickly recognized 
the possibilities and requested that two designs be made of 
different qualities, one for cotton and the other for rayon. 
With the co-operation of Mr. Harry, production was be- 
gun. So successful were the two spreads that the Minette 
Mills have been operating full time and are still behind on 
orders for both spreads and for mattress ticking which is 
being produced from the same style of designing. 

Of the two prints shown, one is for cotton and the other 
for rayon. Each is so designed as to eliminate the straight 
line stripe. It should be noted that the cotton spread intro- 
duces a very effective honeycomb weave. 


Mr. Wallwork. who makes his home at 732 Clement Avenue. Charlotte. N. ‘ 


1s a native of Great Britain. Just recently a charter of incorporation was granted 


to the Wallwork Cory which has been organized to market a patent granted 
4 method of weaving bags of ali synthetic hbers I has 


to him for natural and 


method of producing bags on the loom comp.etely €iiminates 2.i operations 


Capacitance Method Measuring Wear 


CONVENIENT, nondestructive method for measure- 

ment of the abrasive wear of textiles' has been de- 
veloped by Dr. Herbert F. Schiefer, Lawrence E. Crean, 
and John F. Krasny of the National Bureau of Standards as 
part of a program sponsored by the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Department of the Army. Depending only 
on the change in capacitance of the specimen with wear, 
the method is simple, rapid, and highly sensitive. As Ca- 
pacitance is measured without disturbing the specimen, 
readings may be taken at frequent intervals during a test 
and the rate of wear thus evaluated. 


Although resistance to abrasion is an important factor in 


Fig. l—Abrasive wear in textiles is quickly and conveniently determined 
at the National Bureau of Standards by means of the bureau's new 
method which measures the change in capacitance of the specimen. Te 
eliminate fringing, a capacitor of the guard-ring type (upper left) is 
used. This capacitor consists of a high-voltage electrode supported at a 
fixed distance from a smaller measuring electrode, which in turn is 
‘urrounded by the guard-ring electrode. The worn area of the specimen 
is placed over the measuring cleetrede and guard-ring, and the third 
electrode is mounted in a heavy hinged lid which can be swung dewn in 
# fixed position above the specimen. This electrode also forms part of a 
micrometer head (top of apparatus) for precisely adjusting the distance 
between it and the measuring electrode. The three electrodes are con- 
meeted to the terminals of a eapacitance-measuring bridge below the 
capacitor. 
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the serviceability of textiles, the laboratory: study of this 
property has been hampered by lack of a satisfactory obyec- 
tive method. In addition to visual estimates of wear and 
measurements of the time required to abrade completely 
through a sample, a number of specialized procedures have 


been devised, based on changes .in thickness, air permea- 
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Fig. 2——Diagram of the capacitor developed at the National Bureau of 
Stendards for measurement of the abrasive wear of textiles from their 
change in capacitance. The specimen (A), resting on the measuring 
electrode (C) and the guard electrode (B), supports the speeimen clamp 
(D). The third electrode (E) is mounted in a heavy hinged lid (F). 
which can be swung down to « fixed step after the specimen is inserted. 
This electrode forms part of a micrometer head for adjusting the dis. 
tance between it and the island or measuring electrode to precise known 
values. Insulating collars (G) serve te center the island and high-voltage 
electrodes. 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


bility, light transmission, and breaking strength of the 
abraded material. However, none of these techniques has 


proved entirely adequate. Measurement of reduction § in 


Figs. 3 and 4——A methed developed at the National Bureau of Standards 
for analyzing quantitatively the abrasive wear on different parts of a 
garment is illustrated by the “ise-ruin”™” map (Fig. 3) pletted for the 
portion of the trouser leg shown in Fig. 4 Values of QO, a measure of 
the pereentage destruction or ruin of the material, were obtained from 
capacitance measurements distributed over the treuser lee. and iseo-ruin 
lines were plotted through points of equal GQ. Note the correlation be- 
tween regions of high © and areas showing a high deeree of wear in 
service. The iso-ruin map technique also prevides a valuable means for 
exploring the unifermity of textile material and fer detecting small 
changes in the amount of moisture in a fabric. 


4 


> 


breaking strength has been widely used but has the obvious 
disadvantage that the specimen must be d¢ troyed in ordet 
to determine its breaking strength. Thus it ts not possible 
by this method to plot a consistent wear curve with data ob- 


thickness. 


significance with heavy-pile materials, ar 


tained from a single specimen. Variations in 


while of some 


not necessarily indicative of wear in ordinary fabrics 
Changes in air permeability and light transmission are difh 
cult to interpret in terms of wear since these prope ries may 
be altered by flattening of the nap with use. The method 
developed at the National Bureau of Standards, on the other 
hand, measures a property of the sample, namely, its capaci- 
tance—which is very closely related to the amount of ma 
terial remaining in the portion of fabri tested. Since the 
specimen is not destroyed nor altered in any way during 
the capacitance measurement, a complete set of data may be 
obtained, showing the rate of abrasion at all times during 
the life of a single specimen 

The new method requires only three capacitance measure 
ments to determine the extent of wear in a specimen Over 
any interval of time. The electrodes of a precision capacitoi 
are first adjusted to be slightly farther apart than the thick- 
ness of the thickest specimen to be studied. The Capacitance 
Ca of the The 


capacitance Co between the 


intervening air space is then measuted. 


with the unworn specimen 
electrodes is next obtained, and finally the capacitance ¢ R 
destruction 


of the abraded specimen The measure of 


ruin, Q, is then given in percentage by the formula 


Q Co CR 


— 


As the dielectric properties of textiles vary markedly with 


the percentage of absorbed moisture, the moisture content 
of the specimen should be kept constant throughout any 
given series of capacitance measurements by working in a 
conditioned room. 

In the laboratory testing of textiles, CR is taken as the 
capacitance of a specimen after it has undergone R rota 
tions against the abradant in an abrasion machine. If a 
number of values of Q are obtained for various values of 
R, then a wear curve may be plotted which is found to be 
characteristic Of the fabric tested. In general, woven fabrics 
become unserviceable when Q approaches a value of 50 per 
Cent. 


The bureau's apparatus employs a capacitor of the guard- 


Fig. 5—Three views of the apparatus developed at the National Bureau 
of Standards for measuring the abrasive wear in a textile specimen from 


Lejt, the small evlinder at left consists of the 
measuring clectrede within a guard ring. Above is the heavy hinged lid 
containing the high-» oltage electrode, and to the right is the specimen 
clamp with the specimen exposed at its center. The alternating-current 
bridge below is used to measure capacitance. 


its change in capacitance : 


Center, the specimen has 
been set in place so that it is supported by the measuring clectrode and 
guard ring. Right, the high-veltage electrode has been swung dewn to 
complete the assembly of the capacitor. This electrode also forms part 
of a micrometer head (top of apparatus) fer precisely adjusting the 
distance between it and the measuring clectrode. 
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Fig. 6——The improved Schiefer abrasion testing machine designed at the 
National Bureau of Standards. A plane abradant (above) and a plane 
area of a fabric (helow) are placed in contact under a known pressure. 
The abradant and specimen rotate in the same direction and with the 
same angular velecity. but they mast mot be coaxial. tniform abrasion 
is thus produced over the whole area of the specimen from every direc- 
tion in its plane. 


ring type. In this device a high-voltage electrode is sup 
ported at a fixed distance from a smaller measuring elec 
trode, which is surrounded by a guard ring to eliminate 
fringing. The larger electrode is connected to the high- 
voltage terminal of a bridge, and the measuring electrode 
and guard, ring to the ground-potential terminals of the 
same instrument. Only that portion of the total flux from 
the high-voltage electrode which reaches the smaller ele 
trode is measured by the bridge. The island and guard ring 
are so constructed that the specimen can be clamped with its 
worn area over these parts. The third electrode is mounted 
in a heavy hinged lid which can be swung down to a fixed 
position above the specimen. This electrode forms part of 
the micrometer head for adjusting the distance between it 
and the island’ electrode to precise known values. The ca- 
pacitor 1s very heavy and rigid to withstand the shocks of 
frequent use. 

The capacitance method has many applications in addi- 
tion to its use for simple abrasion testing. It may, for ex- 
ample, be employed as a quick and accurate means for ex- 
ploring the uniformity of textile materials. Also, it has 
been found very convenient for measuring quantitatively 
the wear of different parts of a garment that has been sub- 
jected to a service test. Values of Q may be obtained over 
an entire area of the garment, and a map of the area made 
by plotting ‘‘iso-ruin’’ lines through points of equal Q. 

The capacitance method of measuring wear was devel- 
oped at the bureau for use with the improved Schiefer 
abrasion testing machine', which has been adapted for test- 
ing a large variety of materials under a wide range of con- 
ditions. The original model of the machine was designed 
by Dr. Schiefer in accordance with a mathematical solution 
to the problem of abrading a specimen uniformly in all 
directions? This solution requires that plane areas of 
abradant and specimen, in contact under constant pressure, 
rotate in the same direction.with the same angular velocity 
but on different axes. The later model has been designed 
‘Of greater rigidity, and new types of abradants and speci- 
men holders have been dev eloped. 


Mack Ba Ma details, see “Improved Single-unit Schiefer Abrasion Testing 

in erbert Schiefer, Lawrence E. Green and John F. Krasny. Naetione: 

Stendards Journal of Re search May 1949 

Buller Vaiform \brasion im the Pesting ol lextiles \ B ‘ l echnical Veu 
— (194/77) see also N. B. S Journal of Research (1947) 
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Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., Jacobs Service 
Engineer in Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana 


EXPERIENCE 
plus Quality 


REINFORCED CVergybest Lug Straps 
SUPER Rubber Loop Pickers 
PLYWELD Picker Sticks 


Binders 

Blocks (Rubber) 

Blocks (Whip Roll) 

Bottom Box Plates 

Box Fronts 

Brake Lining 

Bumpers 

Clearer Boards 

Cloth Roll Blocks 

Connectors 

Crank or Pitman Arms 

Dobby Cords 

Holdups 

Jack Sticks 

Lap Rolls (Aluminum, 
Laminated) 

Lap Roll Cushion Rings 


“Verybest” Hairy, Oak Leather, Rubberized Fabric, In- 
terwoven, Canvas Loom Strapping — any size and style 


PRICES LOWER — Send for Price Lists 
Additional Stocks at: 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Georgie 


THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY 


Laysword Reed Caps 

Lease Rods 

Lug Straps (Canvas, 
Leather, Wood) 

Parallel Plugs 

Picker Sticks (Plyweld, 
Hickory) 

Pickers (Silk, Loop, Box, 
Doll, Plush) 

Power Sticks 

Race Plates 

Sand & Take Up Roll Covering 

Sheaves (Dobby) 

Sweepsticks (Rubberweld, 
Canvas, Wood) 

Swells 

Tension Rubbers — Pick Ease 

Washers (Leather, Metal) 


NORTHERN 
DIVISION 


Danielson, Conn. 
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Service Plus 
+ 
PIACOBS. 
F th 
| 
ACO 
SOUTHERN 
DIVISION 


Let PRECISION 
help you get 


-withWhitin and Naismith Combers 


— 


PRECISION 


Basically, the PRECISION Comber Plan is the installation Comber Plan 


of improved drives at certain points for more efficient use 
and control of power and output. Proved results are: (1) Zo 
More even drawing, (2) minimum backlash, (3) less noise 
and (4) lower upkeep. Thus, has the PRECISION Engineer- 


ing Department and PRECISION’S skill of men and fine Precision-Proved for: 
machines contributed to lower costs and better quality in te EVEN DRAWING 

the Textile Industry. The PGM 10-Step Comber Plan is 

PRECISION-Proved and installed, as a whole or in part with % MINIMUM BACKLASH 
a minimum of work stoppage and cost. There can be no te LESS NOISE 


better time to modernize. Let the PRECISION Sales Engi- 
neer discuss our |0-Step Comber plan with you. Wire or 
write for further information without obligation. 


omen & MODERNIZERS Superior Gears 
PRECISION is a team of highly specialized men and 
machines. its purpose is to design, fabricate, install 
and service special gears, chain drives and related 
orts for more efficient Transmission and Control of 
Motion in Textile Machinery. Proved results for its 
customers has enabied PRECISION to become the 


South's largest organization of its type. 


ye LOWER UPKEEP 


v 


DIVISION OF TURNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA, U.S.A. 2001 North Tryon Street-Phone 4-6857 
THE SOUTH’S LARGEST MAKERS OF GEARS AND CHAIN DRIVES 
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Part One of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


MINCE the opener and picker processes could very well 
be the bottleneck that might completely stop all pro- 
duction in your plant, it becomes a matter of the greatest 
importance to make your over-all electrical installation in 
such a manner as to eliminate the possibility of a fire being 
started }y a bad starter or switch, overloaded and unpro- 
tected circuits, short circuits, etc. Therefore, your insurance 
inspection men are insisting more and more that certain 
provisions be made to forestall the possibility of a damag- 
ing or crippling fire occurring. All of which means less loss 
of time and production, as well as increased production by 
virtue of fewer interruptions in this department which 
might be caused by sparks starting in starters and switches 
or elsewhere. You see, this loss business works both ways, 
that is, for both you and your insurance carrier—+they don't 
want to have to pay off a big loss, and you don't want to 
lose production. So, we can benefit by their experience in 
such matters and enjoy more peace of mind from now on. 
For such places as we are discussing, the insurance com- 
panies have summed up all their experiences in these areas 
and have come out with their preferably recommended type 
of motor as being fofally enclosed, non-ventilated. However, 
special sextile type, lint-free motors are acceptable for the 
time being, although I feel that their preferable type of 
motor will in the future be the only acceptable type, and, | 
would suggest that you get together with your insurance 
inspector next time he is around, and talk this over with 
him, 

Motor control equipment, such as panel boards, switches, 
starters and similar equipment are considered spark produc- 
ing hazards, and where possible these should be located in 
an adjoining or less hazardous area, which, of course, brings 
on more talk on account of the necessity of putting a lock- 
out push button station at the picker or within sight of the 
motor or otherwise a non-fusible manual switch as a means 
of disconnecting the motor from the starter, in accordance 
with the Underwriter's Code, or the National Electrical 
Code. 

Where it is not possible to install the starting equipment 
in such a remote location the equipment recommended is 
listed by the underwriter as being for Class II locations and 
may be either of the N.E.M.A. Type IV, V, TEX, or XII. 
However, there is also approved for use the N.E.M.A. Class 
lA, which is a dust-tight starter arranged with a solid front 
Provided with a felt gasket and compression lug ‘screws for 
holding this cover on tight against the edges of the box. 
This is designed to keep out lint and flyings as well as the 
dust which is so prevalent in picker rooms. 

Power transformers must not be located in these areas. 
Lighting transformers may be located within these depart- 
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Picker Room Wiring 


ments provided they are either Askaral-filled, Chlorextal- 
filled, or otherwise filled with non-inflammable liquids, or 
of the dry double-coil type. 

Attachment plugs and receptacles shall be located prefer- 
ably outside of the hazardous area. If near or in the hazard- 
ous area use those that are listed for Class II location, con- 
forming to Paragraph 2 of Section 5063 of the National 
Electrical Code, which says that “receptables and attach- 
ment plugs shall be of the polarized type providing for 
connections to the grounding conductor of the flexible cord 
and shall be so designed that connection to the supply cir- 
cuit cannot be made or broken while live parts are exposed.” 

The type of power wiring must conform to the National 
Electrical Code Article 500 for Class III, Division 1 loca- 
tions. All wire is to be in rigid conduit, and of course with 
threaded joints. 

By definition according to the Code, Class II], Division 
1 locations are those in which easily ignitible fibers or mate- 
rials producing combustible flyings are handled, processed, 
manufactured or used and include rayon, cotton and other 
textile mills, combustible fiber manufacturing and processing 
plants, cotton gins and cotton seed oil mills, flax processing 
plants, clothing manufacturing plants and industries involv- 
ing similar hazardous processes or conditions. 

In discussing this subject let us go back to the matter of 
transformer installation in such an area and add that these 
transformers, as mentioned in the paragraph above, shall 


Starter and switch group in opening room at Reberta Mills, Concord. 


. C. These starters control moters on the blending hoppers, feeder 
apron and vertical opener. The five light-colored enclosures below the 
starters are selector sewitches with “aute-cfl-manual™” centre! of the 


heppers and apron are fer automatic control from the hoppers in the 
picker reom; thus the units will eperate independently of the picker 
hepper control. Left to right are G. E. Verble. card reom overseer: 
. D. Marrow, Saco-Lewell erector; and U. G. Hager. foreman for 
Seuthern Eleetric Service Co. 
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not operate at voltages exceeding 600 volts on either the 
primary or secondary connections and shall have their wind- 
ings and terminal connections inclosed in tight metal hous- 
: ings without ventilating openings or otherwise being open 
with unclosed conduit ports. 

In these areas it is recommended that wiring consist only 
of the necessary circuits to supply the equipment located 
therein. It is considered bad design and very short foresight 
to permit main feeder circuits to other areas of the mill to 
pass through the opener and picker rooms since flash fires 
might easily damage the conduit lines and cause the com 
plete shutdown of the plant or other areas. 

Fittings and boxes in which taps, joints, or terminal con 
nections are made shall be provided with close fitting covers 
4 or other effective means to prevent the escape of sparks or 
other material, and shall have no openings such as holes for 
| attachment screws left vacant through which adjacent com- 
bustible material might be ignited. 

: Flexible connections from conduit to motors on sliding 
_ bases and otherwise shall be of flexible metallic conduit or 
Type S flexible cord with bushed fittings. Where flexible 


connections are subjected to oil or other corrosive conditions 
the conductors of the flexible cord shall be of a type ap- 


proved for the conditions. An additional conductor for 
grounding shall be provided in the flexible cord unless other 
means of grounding is provided. 

As you well know, all dust rooms must be sprinklered 
whether they are of the open type, that is with a dust cham- 
ber under the whole area of the picker room, or whether 
your pickers are equipped with return type dust condensers 
which are connected by pneumatic piping systeins to the 
fans of the pickers, etc. 

What this means to you is that with the open-type dust 
| room you cannot safely install power circuits under the 
picker room floor, that is on the ceiling of the dust chamber 
even if it is in a sprinklered area because of the hazard 
involved with possible damage to wire and insulation, etc., 


by flash fires. In such a case it would be necessary for you 
to go overhead with your circuits from the starter group, 
across the ceiling and down to the motors wherever they 
might be located. 


On the other hand, if your picker room is equipped with 
the return type dust condensers as mentioned above, it 
means that you are “home free’ to run your power circuits 
from the starter group to the various motors under the floor 
of the picker room or on the ceiling of the room beneath as 
long as it is sprinklered. 


We recommend very strongly the location of all starters 
and switches on some clear wall on the picker room on 
account of compact arrangements and as a means of getting 
away from the hazard and damaging effects of vibration and 
mechanical injury given to such equipment when mounted 
on the machines directly. Too many of you master mechan- 
ics have been plagued by excessive maintenance on starters 
where they have been mounted directly on the pickers, waste 
machines and other units of machinery in these areas. 


Photo above shows switch group assembly in the Locke Cotton Mille Ceo. 
picker room. 


| 


4 


Layout of the Lecke Cotten Mills Co. picker room. Key: A blending hoppers, B waste hoppers. € cross feed aprons, D Superior cleaners (45°), & 
No. 12 lattice openers, F cage sections, C Centrif-air cleaners, H picker hoppers, J condenser, A Superiar distributors, L No. 6 fan (1,300 r.p.m.), 
W Ne. 7 fan (900 r.p.m.) and \ condenser. 
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METHOD of installing plank subbase on concrete Pineville, N. C., for adhering two-inch thick salt-treated 
| } A without use of sleepers has been developed by the — pine subflooring to a concrete slab on grade, on which a 
Armstrong Cork Co. adhesive department. Under the new one-inch thick maple finished flooring was to be nailed; 
installation method, the plank subbase is cemented directly 
to the concrete by use of a special adhesive. The adhesive (eR Sege eerste 
method. in addition tO removing the need for sleepers, re- | 1, + ‘ 
sults in a more secure, stable floor. The development ts 0! r a 
special significance to the textile industry since textile plants 
normally use wooden flooring. Usually, the sleepers are 


| 
imbedded in asphalt or concrete. The plank subbase ts 


— 


ailed to the sleepers and maple flooring nailed to the 
planking. When the sleepers are imbedded in asphalt, the 
asphalt t nds to become soft in Summer, allowing the floor 
to move, and brittle in Winter, causing it to crack and break 
under the vibration of textile machinery and allowing the 
leepers to become insecure. In addition, the removal of 
: the sleepers from the asphalt, when new flooring is in- 
talled, 1s quite difficult. When the sleepers are imbedded 
in concrete, it creates a problem of replacing them when 


they rot out. They are difhcult to remove from the concrete 


nd new concrete has to be poured to hold the new sleepers 
| in place. Using the new method, which has been found 
ompletely satisfactory in installations already made, the 
| nlank subbase is cemented directly to the concrete by means 
of a special Armstrong s adhesive. The adhesive forms a 
moisture barrier between the concrete and the wood. The 
naple flooring is then nailed to the planking 
The normal procedure for installing a finished wood in 
dustrial flooring over a concrete subfloor involves imbed- 
ding wood sleepers in the concrete slab at the time the con 
crete is poured and nailing to these sleepers suitable plank 
ubflooring, and on top of this plank subflooring and at 
right angles to it nailing the finished wood flooring, which 


usually is one-inch thick maple As an alternate to imbed- 


% ding the sleepers in the concrete slab, they sometimes are 
| set in place in a heavy layer of hot applied asphalt or tar 
Sleepers buried in concrete and, consequently subjected to 
constant moisture and no circulation of air will rot and 
decay after a period of service. Adhering the sleepers in 
place with asphalt or tar is not completely satisfactory be- 
cause asphalt is affected by changes in temperature. The 
adhesive becomes brittle at low temperatures and soft at ele- 
vated temperatures, thus rendering the bond to the subfloor 


unreliable. 


4 Monocork Adhesive No. 100 has been used satisfactorily 
in England a number of years for adhering various kinds of 
Hooring, including wood, to concrete sub-bases and to steel 
sub bases There are cases where this adhesive has been 
used to adhere teakwood decking directly to the steel plates 

& Onl ships It has been demonstrated as a satisfactory ad- 

a nestve to bond end grain wood block to the plank subcon- 

‘truction on the boardwalk at Atlantic City. Numerous 


other similar applications are included in our experience 


) W ith this product. Top illustration shows workmen applying special adhesive te the conerete 
: ; slab preparatory to cementing subbase directly to the conerete. This is 
N. ( a )! he part of the new installation precedure for wooden fleering in which no 


~ , sleepers are used. Maple flooring will be nailed te the subbase planki 
cStigated the ap} lication. Ww hich rc sulted if} specification In center, workmen are applying the wooden plank subbase directly on 


to use Monocork Adhesive No. 100 at Cone Mills Corp., Lawer shows workman nailing the surface maple 


Southeastern Construction Co. of Charlotte. 
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the procedure which was followed for making this in- 
stallation was as follows: 

Monocork Adhesive No. 100 was supplied in standard 
five-gallon units which consist of a five-gallon can of Mono- 
cork Paste A and a bag containing 65 pounds of Monocork 
Powder No. 100. Mixing was done manually, using a 
standard mortar box and hoe. The five-gallon can of paste 
was first put into the mortar box and the 65 pounds of 
powder was subsequently added slowly with mixing tak- 
ing place during the process of adding. Mixing was con- 
tinued until the composition was free of lumps and of uni- 
form consistency with no unmixed paste or powder remain- 
ing visible. A three-man crew carried on the work; one 
man doing the mixing and carrying, a second man trowel- 
ing the adhesive on the floor, and a third man placing the 
two-inch thick planks into the adhesive as soon as the ad- 
hesive was spread on the floor. Working in this manner 
accomplished mixing, spreading, and covering each unit of 
adhesive in approximately 30 to 45 minutes. Coverage on 
this particular job approximated 40 square feet per gallon, 
which is lower than normal. This was due to the roughness 
of the concrete subbase and the consequent necessity of 
using a heavier film of the adhesive. The 3,000 square 
feet of planks were installed in approximately six hours. 
The following morning the plank subfloor was inspected 
and found to be held securely in place. An attempt to re- 
move some of these planks resulted in the failure of the 
wood. The maple floor was nailed in place in the usual 
manner. 


What Is A Plant Engineer? 


TEXTILE BULLETIN borrows from Textile Manufacturer, 
English trade journal, the following item in the form of a 
conversation between father and son, explaining what a 
plant engineer ts: 

"What is a plant engineer, dad?” 

“A plant engineer, my boy, is a cross between the golden 
oracle, a witch doctor and a maid-of-all-work.” 

“Elucidate, dad.” 

“He is expected to be a fuel engineer, a steam engineer, a 
water engineer, a gas engineer, an electrical engineer, a 
mechanical engineer, a constructional engineer, a plant 
pathologist, a plumber, a diplomat, a mathematician, a 
strong-arm bloke, a magician and a few other things.” 

“He's an important chap, then?” 

“That depends on the size of the firm, on the boss and on 
the engineer himself.” 

“Be more precise, dad.”’ 

At a few places he is the Great White Chief; everybody 
respects his knowledge and experience and he has supreme 
authority over the running of the plant. But at many other 
places he is barely noticed until something goes wrong, 
then he stands a good chance of getting blamed for it.” 

“How come, dad?” 

“Often he has begun without a technical education and 
has made the grade the hard way. He may have been seen 
about the place for so long that he and his good work are 
taken for granted: it may never have occurred to anybody 
to give him a real voice in the management of the place. 
He has a lot of responsibility but precious little authority; 
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he may have many ideas for 


improvement but has never 
learnt how to present his case to the management, so the 
ideas may be either stillborn or put on the shelf.” 

“But why, dad?” 

“All too often the engineer has needed more contact 
with his own kind, more opportunities to help and be 
helped, but has had no means of getting these opportunities. 


He has needed the counsel and co-operation of his manage 
ment just as much as they have needed his, but there has 
seldom been any common ground on which they could 
get together.” 

"And will it always be like that, dad?” 

“Not if we in this country know what's good for us. We 
will climb out of this hole that we're in all the quicker if 
these keymen in industry are recognized as key men; if the 
engineer and his management will get to understand better 
each other's problems and outlook.”’ 


Booklet Covers Drainage Control System 


The principal advantage of continuous high pressure 
condensate drainage from steam process equipment with the 
Cochrane C-B system, according to Cochrane Corp., stem- 
ming from its abilty to remove condensate and entrained 
air as rapidly as it appears in the steam space, ts inc reased 
heat transfer efficiency. A supplemental advantage is that 
condensate returned directly to the boiler at the tempera- 
ture and pressure at which it is formed results in increased 
feedwater temperature together with the elimination of 
flash loss due to accumulating condensate in an open or 
vented receiver. Fuel savings pay for the equipment. 

In a Carolina plant tenter frame dryers regularly operated 
at less than than 250° F-. 
erate at about 265° F.—speeds were increased nearly ten 
per cent, Cochrane claims. In another Southern mill a 10,- 
000 pounds per hour steam load was reduced to less than 
9,000 pounds per hour because of the greater heat rate pro- 
vided by the prompt removal of condensate and gases from 
the drying cans and coils. In a New England mill experi- 
ments were conducted to determine the practicability of 
using available ten psi exhaust steam otherwise wasted in 
a textile dryer designed for 100 psi operation. A cal- 
culated production rate of eight feet per minute was de- 
termined 


air temperature were able to Op- 


in advance. Actual production of this experi- 
mental unit. equipped with the Cochrane C-B system, came 
to nearly 12 feet per minute. 


Cite Hazard In Broken Fluorescent Lamps 


Personnel in all textile plants, especially those in the 
maintenance department charged with handling fluorescent 
lamps, are being cautioned of a serious hazard found to 
exist in the handling of broken fluorescent lamps. Many 
such lamps contain from one to four per cent baryllium 
powder, used to line the interior of the lamp, which recently 
has been found to be a poisonous substance. If this sub- 
stance gets into a cut, it usually causes a tumor-like growth 
and a breaking down of the tissue. These wounds are difh- 
cult to heal. The American Association of Industrial Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons recommends that anyone breaking 
a fluorescent lamp should receive immediate medical atten- 
tion to make sure there are not wounds from beryllium 
contaminated glass. 
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Photo showing complete spinning room in- 
stallation made by Southern Electric Service 


Co. in a nearby Gaston County mill. 


James T. Meador 


W. W. Hanks W. H. Smith H. L. Phillips 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro @ Spartanburg ©@ Greenville 


For Long Life 


BOX PLATE AND 
BINDER LEATHER 


Use 


HEART-OF-HIDE 


REGISTER? 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


PO. Box 1377 * 26 Augusta Street 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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ROCKERHEAD CALENDAR 
RACKS OR LOGGERHEADS 
FOR PICKERS 


More than 1,000 of 
these devices have 
proved that there is less 
waste, more efficient 
production and no “‘soft 
nosed laps” when the; 
are used. Each lap i: 
firm, being 2 to 4 inches 
smaller in diameter. 


Self-aligning head in- 


sures seating of rollers 


on lap pins and will not 


wea shi = 
r rollers cone shape = 
= 
= 


Equipped with 
Fafnir ball bear- 
ings. Safety Re- 
lease Pin. 


NO OTHER COMPANY 
iS LICENSED TO 


MANUFACTURE Designed for use 
THIS DEVICE on Kitson, Saco- 
Lowell, Whitin, 
and Potter and 
Johnson Pickers. 
Patent No IMMEDIATE 
2,018,063 


DELIVERY 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


2601 Wilkinson Blvd. — Tel. 4-5633 — Charlotte, N. C. 
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Gleaching, Dyeing & Finishing 


By GEORGE B. KOCH, B 


FENHE rapid growth of vinyl plastics for fabric coating 

has been quite significant during the past decade. One 
recent development in coating techniques, the use of viny! 
pastes, shows great promise of stepping up this growth. 
| want to bring you up-to-date on the use of this com- 
paratively new material and do it through the medium of a 
case history. But first I would like to quote a few recently 
published figures showing inc reased use of vinyls for fabric 
coating. In 1939 there was produced approximately 55 
million yards of coated fabric, most of which was pyroxylin 
Eight years later, in 1947, this hfgure had jumped to 130 
million yards of which 50 million yards was vinyl coated 
fabric. I might say in passing that in 1947 there was also 
produced 20 million yards of unsupported vinyl of ten mils 
thickness and up. The estimates for 1948 were 50 million 
yards of pyroxylin fabric and 60 million yards of vinyl 
coated fabric. Note here a drop of nearly 40 per cent for 
pyroxylin within one year. At least 25 million yards of 
unsupported vinyl sheet were predicted for 1948. Indica- 
tions are now that these figures were quite accurate, and 
that in the next few years vinyl paste will be a mayor factor 
in creating additional competition for the well-established 
pyroxylin business. 

Before getting into the case history, | would like to ex- 
plain briefly a few terms that I will use. A plastisol is 
essentially a dispersion of finely divided resin in liquid 
plasticizer, without volatile diluent. An organosol is similai 
to a plastisol except for the addition of volatile diluents. 
Both are generally called ‘pastes.’ Pyroxylim or pyroxylin 
lacquers are solutions of plasticized nitrocellulose in volatile 
organic solvents 

The case history I have in mind is about a company in 
Memphis, Tenn, This company moved into the coated 
fabrics business shortly after the end of the late war. Their 
initial work was with pyroxylin coatings, but they. soon 
switched over to vinyl organosols. Our initial contact with 
this company was made about a year ago. It was a visit by 
one of our technical sales representauves to get acquainted 
and discuss the nature of their business. Our representative 
found that the company was well satisfied with the results 
of using organosols, but was interested in investigating the 
advantages of plastisol coating. Samples of our Geon paste 
resin 121 (then known as 100 X 210) were furnished, 
and “starting point recipes were recommended. 

The next three or four months might be called the ‘‘lab- 
oratory stage’ of the development. The technical men of 
this company were getting acquainted with our plastisol 
resin and its characteristics when mixed with various plastt- 
cizers and other compounding ingredients, It is interesting 


to look at the first problem which arose, since it ts one which 
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Vinyl Plastisols 


F. Goodrich Chemical Co 


frequently appears when the coater is getting acquainted 
with plastisols. Several small batches of plastisol pastes 
were made up to our Starting point” recipes, and then 
were shown to the production personnel. Production threw 
up its hands in horror—‘“‘We could never spread pastes this 
thick on our equipment.” This disheartening information 
was conveyed to our technical representative who hastened 
to Memphis to investigate. Here is what he found: 

The production men had used some ‘‘rule-of-thumb” tests 
which they had learned were quite reliable for checking 
spreadability of organosols. For example, you dip your 
finger into the coating material and watch how fast it drips 
off or whether it runs in a steady stream. These tests are 
well known and widely accepted by coaters, but you can't 
apply this method to a plastisol and interpret the results in 
the same way. Here is why: A plastisol, being simply a 
dispersion of resin in plasticizer and containing no diluent, 
is almost invariably more viscous than a “run-of-the-mill” 
organosol. If the organosol were as thick as the typical 
plastisol, it would be a pretty sure sign that the organosol 
had begun to ‘set up” or gell and could not be successfully 
spread with standard equipment. The relatively high vis- 
cosity of the plastisol, however, does not mean that gelatin 
has started—nor that the flow characteristics of the paste 
have been impaired. 

In the case-in-point, a small plant run was actually made 
to convince the production group that plastisols exhibited 
perfectly satisfactory flow characteristics on their coating 
machinery. They were also shown that viscosity adjustments 
can be made by varying the plasticizers in the recipe and 
that the choice of other compounding ingredients can also 
have a marked influence on viscosity. After production was 
convinced that plastisols could be used on their equipment, 
it then became a problem of tailoring the recipe to thei: 
application. To arrive at this point our sales service labora- 
tory co-operated with the laboratory people of this com- 
pany. 

As the company approached commercial application, the 
“'switch-over problems were discussed. By ‘'switch-over, 
| mean the change from laboratory scale to production scale 
coating. Actually the switch-over was a simple matter be- 
cause a plastisol is a 100 per cent total solids material and 
there are no problems of evaporation of diluent or solvent 
Our friends were very pleased with the results. 

You perhaps have been wondering why all the fuss. Why 
did this company change to organosol coating in the first 
place and then why to plastisol. The reasons for the first 
switch are quite obvious. The finished products were fat 
superior to any made from pyroxylin. The disadvantages 
of poor abrasion resistance, cracking and peeling were elim- 
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Olive T 


Paste 


/ 


An anthraquinone vat dye for cotton 


and viscose-process rayon that. 


produces neutral olive shades with 
excellent fastness to light. Good 
fastness to crocking, moist pressing, 
water spotting, laundering with chlorine, 


washing and dry cleaning. 


“Ponsol” Olive T Paste reduces 
readily, penetrates thoroughly, 
levels well, has a good exhaust. 
It is applied by the usual vat dyeing 
methods. Especially recommended 
for military fabrics, industrial 
uniforms and other materials 
that may encounter severe treatment 


during wear and washing. 


For additional information about this 
or any other Du Pont dye, 
write our Technical Staff. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.), 
Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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inated and most important, a non-flammable material was 
obtained. The problems of toxicity and solvent recovery, 
while not completely eliminated were reduced. 

The reasons for the switch from an organosol to a plastt- 
sol coating, while not immediately apparent, are easily €x- 
plained. These I would like to list in brief, remembering 
that a plastisol has the same finished product advantages 
over pyroxylin as does an organosol. 

Greater Economy—Simplicity of operations and equip- 
ment are characteristic of plastisol methods, The cost ts 
reduced because no solvent or diluent ts needed; long mix- 
ing cycles are unnessary because of the close particle size 
control. Workable pastes are made from Geon resin 121 
within one to two hours in mixers such as the ‘change can’ 
or the Baker-Perkins. Film thicknesses up to 25 mils can 
be produced with only two passes on the coating machine. 
Four or five passes are generally used with an organosol 
and up to eight tor py roxylin. 

Less Shrinkage—Since there is no solvent or diluent to 
evaporate during processing, the fused coating 1s smooth, 
the finished product pliable, attractive and essentially strain 
tree. Well defined, deep grained embossing is easily ob- 
tained. 

Safety—Absence of toxic and flammable solvents and 
diluents assures safer operations and justifies lower insur- 
ance rates. 

Siorage—A plastisol decreases storage problems; it is a 
100 per cent total solids material as compared to a 60-70 
per cent total solids organosol, where you are storing a good 
bit of diluent. 

Re-use of Material—In tabric coating, a certain amount 
of coating dope is spilled off the fabric at each side of the 


knife. When plastisol is being used, this excess can be 


poured back directly onto the coating machine. However, 
in the case of an organosol, if the excess is poured back, it 
tends to cause lumps and other irregularities in the coating. 
This can be traced to loss of diluent due to evaporation. 

The story of a commercial development such as this 1s not 
all sunshine and smiles. There were problems which caused 
a lot of head-scratching from time to time. One of them 
is worth describing. There was the problem of obtaining 
the desired coating weight in just two passes instead of 
creeping up on it in four or more “light” passes as they had 
been accustomed to doing with organosols and pyroxylin. 
A custom coater, such as this company, cannot deposit too 
light a coating—the customers won't accept it. And they 
can't afford an overweight coating. Cost then becomes a 
factor. Since five or six passes are necessary with an organo- 
sol the thickness 1s easily adjusted from one coat to the 
next. However, shrinkage is a problem. Getting the de- 
sired thickness with a plastisol is not too tough a problem, 
but your settings have to be accurate since only one or two 
passes reduce the chance of compensating for error. The 
remedy here is operator training and greater equipment pre- 
cision. 

Some of the advantages of plastisols separate from the 
case history just discussed will give you an idea of the 
latitude of this type product. To supplement calender coat- 
ing, plastisols provide an economical method of producing 
custom coated materials. Fabric shrinkage, distortion, strain 
and resin heat history are minimized. With the proper 
choice of plasticizers and fillers, loaded formulations may 
be used to reduce cost with no differences in coating efh- 
ciency. 

We sincerely believe that plastisols have a bright future 
in the tabric coating field. Plastisols are out of the “‘labora- 
tory stage.” They have arrived. 


\ Socrety of the Plastics Industry conference heard Mr. Koch deliver the fore 
going paper this Spring 


Some Textile Uses OF Sodium Silicates 


By REYNOLD C. MERRILL, Research Manager, Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


SSRN silicates are systems containing varying pro- 
J portions of sodium oxide (NasO) and silica (SiO,) 
usually with at least some water. More than 40 products 
containing these three constituents are commercially avail- 
able and at least ten crystalline sodium silicates are known. 
Those silicates of most tnterest to the textile industry are 
the crystalline sodium sesquisilicate, the crystalline sodium 
metasilicate pentahydrate and silicate solutions with silica 
to alkals (Na.O) ratio by weight of 1.6, 2.0, 2.5 and 3.2. 
Silica’ sols prepared by acidifying the sodium silicates fol- 
lowed by various other special treatments have recently as- 
sumed commercial importance for treating textiles. 

Many important uses of silicates in the textile industry 
result from the fact that silicates are good detergents and 
that a mixture of silicates with soap or one of the newer 
synthetic organic detergents ts better than either alone. 
Silicates of differing silica to alkali ratios provide a means 
of obtaining a controlled, buftered pH anywhere in the 
range of 9.5 to 14. This alkalinity is sufficient to remove 


from the textiel fiber many of the various types of impurities 
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ordinarily encountered, such as pectins, waxes, hemicellu- 
lose, fatty acids, proteins and various types of oils, etc. A 
definite advantage of the soluble silicates over other alkalies 
is their ability to prevent the deposition or redeposition of 
various types of dirts on fabrics. Their ability to suspend 
dirts is comparable with that of the soaps and occurs over a 
wider range of concentrations and at higher dilutions. In 
the kier boiling of cotton, one-third of the soap ordinarily 
used can be replaced with sodium metasilicate to give im- 
proved whites and better bottoms at lower cost. The use of 
silicates alone or in combination with a wetting agent or 
detergent gives complete removal of the paste dye in the 
washing of back grays and increases their life. The addi- 
tion of silicates to various types of sc ouring operations gives 
improved dirt removal at lower cost and is particularly 
valuable for whites and light colors. By using one of the 
less alkaline silicates, wool yarn and acetate rayon may be 
scoured. Ordinarily silicates with a silica to alkali ratio of 
2.0 or 1.6 is recommended for wool scouring with the addi- 


tion of soap or synthetic organic detergent. Sodium meta- 
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INER FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 
| AGENT for Textile Fibres. | 


@ MINEROL is a prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systernatic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. « MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple. . more pliable.e MINEROL provides control 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 
combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres» 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 


PROCESS 
= ELIZABETH, WN. J. 75th Anniversary CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
: A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. WwW. E&. SMITH JOHN FERGUSON CHARLES KELLEY 
= West Yarmouth, Mass West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. LaGrange, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
a 
@ Cole builds vessels 
Now eee many rooms alf- conditioned to your specifications— COLE 
| dye-vats, kiers, starch- 
¥ | kettles, acid tanks, jib PRESSURE VESSELS 
; boxes, or other process- FOR TEXTILE LIQUIDS 
7 ing vessels for the fin- 


ishing and dyeing in- 
PARK AVENUE AT 34th dustry .. . in stainless 


NEW YORK steel, nickel-clad steel. 


“ or of standard steel 
Ht Count on the lined with monel metal. 
¥, anderbilt for Our long experience in 

the design and fabrica- 

2 rea tion of vessels for the 
liness! 600 fine 

wits textile industry may be 
and radio... from of hemp to you. 

$4 single, $7 for 2 

persons, suites 

z FFT: = Write for latest Cole 


A MANGER HOTEL 


HOME OF THE NEW 
5 Minutes 


Grond Central & 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


<= 
sansylvania Station. Ie ee 
Kelley, Gon, Mgr, and famous restaurants 
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BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


silicate has been used in wool scouring but is not recom- 
mended unless the concentrations and temperatures are very 
carefully controlled. Highly alkaline solutions tend to yel- 
low the ends of the yarn. For degumming silk a combina- 
tion of an alkyl aryl sulfonate with silicates is preferable to 
soap alone or soap in combination with other alkalies due 
to the fact that the finished product is most satisfactory par- 
ticularly with respect to retaining pliability and elasticity. 
Silicates are also used for dewaxing and purifying various 
types of plant fibers such as jute and ramie. In these cases 
the alkaline sesquisilicate ts preferred. The rayon industry 
uses the detergent action of silicates in scouring both in the 
box and on the jig as well as in the desulfurizing bath for 
viscose rayons. The strength of the fiber after scouring ts 
greater when scoured in solutions of silicates than 1n solu- 
tions of other alkali at the same pH and under the same 
conditions 

A recent development of commercial importance ts the 
successful operation of continuous peroxide-silicate  bleach- 
ing systems at rates of 250 feet of cloth per minute. The 
fabric coming from the scouring operation is first rinsed and 
then run through a scouring solution containing about three 
per cent of sodium hydroxide and one per cent of silicate 
to remove impurities, It is then washed and run through 
another solution containing a mixture of hydrogen peroxide 
and a silicate. The amounts of silicate and peroxide in this 
second bath depend upon the type of fabric being bleached. 
The silicate is present at about the same concentration as the 
100 volume hydrogen peroxide. A frequently used con- 
centration is six to eight per cent for both of these based 
upon the fabric being treated. In addition to assisting in 
cleaning the cloth by their detergent action, the silicates 
stabilize. the peroxide and prevent decomposition when no 
bleachable impurity is present. Sodium silicates are also 
used when fabrics are bleached in kiers with peroxide and 
in both batch and continuous methods with chlorine or 
hypochlorite. 

Silicates of soda have been used together with tin tetra- 
chloride and phosphates for many years in the weighting of 
silk fabrics to give them more body and improved draping 
quality. Rayon and other fabrics may also be weighted for 
this purpose. 

Since it is necessary to prevent fabrics from coming in 
contact with iron parts, silicates of soda are used for coating 
the kiers in which the boiling operation is done. The liquid 
silicates are used to paint the kier and a slurry of white 
Portland cement or a ten per cent solution of magnesium 
sulfate is then added to react with the silicate. 

New uses for silicates of soda in the rayon industry are 
for imparting a rough feel to the fabric, to de-luster the 
skeins of acetate rayon, and to facilitate cutting of pile 
fabrics of these materials. Other uses of silicates of soda 
in the textile industry are in the dyeing, boiling and sizing 
operations, and for fireproofing fabrics such as canvas or 
duck. 

In recent years there has been considerable interest in the 
application of silica sols to fabrics. Scientific research has 
shown that the application of a colloidal silica to cotton 
prior to spinning results in increases as high as 55 per cent 
in the tensile strength of the finished yarn. Increases of 25 
to 35 per cent were common. These strengths were obtained 
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at lower twists than those of the untreated cotton. The 
strength of the treated cotton skeins at the lowest twist 
multiple which could be spun exceeded the maximum 
strength of the untreated cotton. The affect of the colloidal 
silica was about the same on three-fourths to 11/4-inch cot- 
ton staple fiber. The increase in strength of the cotton 
treated with colloidal silica is not quite so great when 
woven into yarn and some strength is lost on washing. 
However, the strength of a treated cotton fabric after wash- 
ing is still greater than that of the untreated. Tests on cot- 
ton fabrics used in bags, ducks, tire cord, and ropes show 
that these types of materials are stronger when made from 
the cotton treated with colloidal silica. The colloidal silica 
also prevents yarn slippage and increases the absorption of 
water. 

The addition of colloidal silica to a rayon fiber makes it 
possible to use dyes such as regular cotton dyes which could 
not be used in the original fiber. Silica sols are used with 
rayon and casein fibers to give a surface roughness resem- 
bling that of wool and to increase fire resistance. Cellulose 
fabrics such as rayon which contain a silica sol together 
with a plasticizing material such as glycerine are more crease 
resistant than those without this treatment. Colloidal silica 
is also used as a mordant for aniline dyes. 

For most operations in the textile industry it is essential 
to use specially purified silicates rather than the ordinary 
commercial grades. This is especially true when they are 
used for peroxide bleaching because the amounts of 
titanium, tron and other heavy metals present in the regular 
commercial silicates catalyze decomposition of the peroxide. 
[n addition, impurities in regular commercial silicates may 
precipitate on heating other dilution and adhere to the cloth. 

Much remains to be learned regarding the uses of silicates 
of soda in the textile industry. However so many uses are 
well established and many other applications are so promis- 
ing that it seems likely that these sodium silicates (made 
from sand and soda ash) will at least in part be responsi- 
ble for the higher quality and wider variety of fabrics to 
be available at reasonable cost to the American public. 


Mr. Merrill's remarks are abstracted from a paper delivered before the West 
ern Carolinas Section of the American Chemical Society 


A 12-page bulletin (17-8), entitled “PQ Silicates of 
Soda,’ has been made available by Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
The booklet describes popular uses of sodium silicate in 
textile plants, such as continuous peroxide, kier and chlorine 
bleaching, kier boiling, back gray washing, kier coating, 
hardening concrete, sealing shipping containers, silk weight- 
ing, scouring operations, soaping off prints, water coagula- 
tion, waste water treatment, water corrosion control and 
wool scouring. 


The formula for achieving the brilliance of color that 
made the Gobelin tapestries world famous has always been 
a closely guarded secret of the French Government. And 
when, at one period, some of this traditional color richness 
appeared lost, frantic investigation revealed that the re- 
moval of an old slaughterhouse upstream from the dye- 
works on the Seine might be a contributing cause. This 
proved correct, for when the slaughterhouse was restored 
the river waters acquired their original chemical content; 
and the remarkable color brilliance of the tapestries was 
again evident.—Dyelines and Bylines. 
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SPEEDIER APPLICATION in 
the wetting of textiles is achieved 
with Deceresor. Wetting Agents. 
Low surtace tension of liquid 
containing Decereso. OT is 
illustrated here by the capillary 
method. Tube on left contains 
a 0.01% solution of Deceresor 
OT 100%, tube on right plain 
water. 


Today the hand is often quicker than the eye in de- 
ciding a sale. For women are becoming increasingly 
finish conscious. 

Cyanamid offers a full line of specialties that helps 7 
textile manufacturers achieve superior processing re- M A TER BORNE STAIN RE- 
SISTANCE PLUS water repel- 

sults. No-Oporou Finishing Oils, as an example, ate 
| lency can be imparted in one 


extremely effective as softening agents for cotton, silk treatment with Cvanamid’s 


and rayon fabrics. and for hosierv and knitted fabrics. ParamMut 115. a semi-durable 
Grades are available for use on the finest fabrics as well water repellent. Easy and eco- 

° nomical to use. it Is equally 
as for heavy work clothing fabrics—priced to meet 


suitable for cotton, rayon, linen 
every requirement, with quality always maintained. 


No-Oporou Finishing Oils are only one of a varied 
line of Cyanamid sulfonated oils and other textile 


and wool 


specialties which include penetrants, softeners, fin- 
ishes, sizing compounds, DeceresoL* Wetting 
Agents, ParamMuL* 115 Water Repellent and others. 

Our technical staff and research facilities are at your 
service in applying these products to your business. ‘ 

Write for a copy of our booklet, “Textile Specialties’. AMERICAN (yanamid LOMPANY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat OF. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, DEPT. Fé 


70 ROCKEPELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, 0. ¥. 
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Travelers 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
HICKS — AMERICAN WILSON U. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
13] W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 
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Houghton Wool 


Sow. Representative 


Telephone 3-3692 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


houc HTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER « WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


find Clinton Quality 


@ Clinton Textile Starches are scientifi- 
cally manufactured and guaranteed for 
unvarying uniformity and pH control. 
Clinton Starches give your warp the nec- 
essary body, strength and pliability that 
means quality weaving every time. Reduce 
loom stoppage and increase production 
with Clinton Textile Starches. For years 
Clinton has been a leader in the produc- 
tion of starches for all textile purposes. 


You'll find our staff of highly trained tech- 
nicians helpful and profitable in solving 
your sizing problems. Without obligation, 
write or call Clinton Industries, Service 
Laboratory, Clinton, lowa. 


mton linclustries, line. 


Tops for Every textile purpose! 


CLINTON, 
Contact: R. C. Rau, S. E. Mgr. Clinton Sales Co.. $18 Mortgage Guarantee Bidz., Atlanta 3, Ga. Grady Gilbert, Box 342. Concord, WN. C. 


Boyce |. Estes, 343 Mimora Decatur, Ga. 


Jack Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S.C. _ 
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Pelham E. Smith has resigned as assistant 
general manager of the Ware Shoals, S. (¢ 
division of Riegel Textile Corp. to join 
Springs Mills, Inc., New York, as assistant 
to Robert Amory, vice-president in charge 
of finished goods sales. He will assume his 
new duties July 15. 


T. W. Kitchen, left, 
formerly general su- 
perintendent of the hn- 
ishing plant at Dan 
River Mills, Danville, 
Va., has been placed 
in charge of textile 
machinery Southern 
sales for Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co. of Or- 
ange, Mass. Mr. Kitch- 
en began his textile career with Joseph Ban 
croft & Sons, Wilmington, Del., and later 
was superintendent of plant of North Caro 
lina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. As a 
base for Mr. Kitchen's operations, Rodney 
Hunt expects to establish a Southern office 
in the near future. Expansion of its line of 
textile finishing machinery has reached such 
proportions, the company explained, that 
direct selling has become a necessity. Mr 
Kitchen will be available to Southern mills 
on all problems associated with the installa 
tion or operation of textile finishing equip- 
ment manufactured by Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Co. 


Cecil J. Squires, formerly associated with 
Fieldcrest Mills, Draper, N. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the new Albert 
J. Bartson plant at Lavonia, Ga. 


A. J. Beauchamp, superintendent of Mo- 
rowebb Cotton Mill Co. at Dallas. N. ¢ : 
was painfully injured May 25 when he was 
struck by a truck in Gastonia, N. C. 


George S. Pickett of Dunn Woolen Co., 
Martinsburg, W. Va., recently was elected 
president of the Shenandoah Valley Textile 
Executives Association, succeeding Dick Pe.- 
trie of Oella, Md. Other officers named in- 
cluded Clarence Bender of Virginia Woolen 
Mills, Winchester, Va. John Burger of 
Dickey Mills, Oella, Md., and Harry M. 
Keiter of Varel Mills, Middleway, W. Va., 
vice-presidents; and Harry Duke of Virginia 
Woolen Mills, Winchester, secretary-treas- 
urer 


E. E. Routh has retired as vice-president 
and director of sales for Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New York . D. W. Drummond 
has been named vice-president, director of 
industrial chemical sales, and S. L. Nevins 
has been named vice-president, director of 
agricultural chemical sales. . . . Other ap- 
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pointments are as follows: J. O 
comes sales manager, industrial 
R. J. Quinn, assistant sales man 
trial chemicals; |]. S. Whittin 
manager, agricultural chemicals 
as will be in Houston, Tex., and 
and Mr. Whittington will be in 
Md. All others will be located 1 


son's executive ofhces. 


Fred H. White, who recently 
general sales manager of Abingt 
Machinery Works, announces tha 
devote his efforts in the future to 
motion and sale of apparatus, im 
himself, tor cleaning looms and 
frames by vacuum 


Among leaders in the textile field serving 
as group chairmen during the Greater New 
York Fund's current campaign are: cotton 
goods—Donald Tansill, vice-president of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co.; silks, rayons and yarns 

Arthur E. McElfresh, textile consultant; 
Richard P 


Lardner, vice-president of Forstmann, Inc. 


and woolens and worsteds 


Ernest C. Geier, president of Duplan 
Corp., was presented a bronze medal in re 
ognition of his 40 years service and leader- 
ship in the company at a dinner May 26 in 
Hazelton, Pa. The medal is the first in a 
series of Ernest C. Geier merit awards which 
are to be presented to company employees 
for outstanding contributions to the benefit 
of the company 


R. P. ( Rex ) Bennett has been named head 
of the newly-created bobbin division of the 
Formica Co. Mr. Bennett brings with him 
more than 25 years experience in the textil 
industry, most of which was devoted to bob- 
bin design and development. In his new 
position with Formica he will have complet 
charge of designing, developing and pro- 
moting sales of these plastic parts for use in 
textile manufacture 


J. Reger White, left, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Formica Co., is shown here 
with R. P. (Rex) Bennett. whe joined Formica 
June 1 te head the firm's new bobbin division. 


B. M. Bowen, left, su- 
perintendent of Salis- 
bury (N. C.) Cotton 
Mill tor the past 40 
years, has retired un- 
der the Cone Mulls 
Corp. retirement plan 
Mr. Bowen. well- 
known in the Southern 
textile industry, was 
president of the South- 
ern Textile Association during the 1945-46 
term. D. D. Smiley, tormerly assistant su- 
perintendent, has succeeded Mr, Bowen as 
superintendent, 


John Harden, assistant vice-president and 
director of public relations at Burlington 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., ts the au- 
thor of a book of short stories, The Deval’: 
Tramping Ground, recently published by the 
University of North Carolina Press. 


Sidney M. Goldstein recently was elected 
vice-president of A. D. Juilliard & Co., Inc 
Other new officers elected by the board of 
directors are John S Thompson, assistant 
vice-president; Robert Westaway, Jr., assist 
ant vice-president; Frank Conklin, assistant 
treasurer; and W. Lang, assistant comptrol- 
ler. 


Recent changes in the sales organization 
of the Rayon Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., follow: V. Ward 
Smith, who has been assistant director of 
sales since 1947, will henceforth concentrate 
on Cordura high-tenacity rayon sales and 
all indirect sales activities in the division 

Ford B. Draper, formerly manager of 
staple sales, has been named an assistant 
director of sales to take charge of textile 
rayon and staple . W. Samuel Carpenter, 
Ill, who has been assistant to the director of 
production, has been appointed assistant 
manager of Cordura high-tenacity rayon 
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rwin., N recent 
president of the Erwin Lions Club 


Lonnie Cummings has been 


promoted 
from assistant overseer at the Eva lane Plant 


fo overseer of 


weaving at the - Catherine 
Plant of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala 


|. O. Cobb has resigned as superintendent 
ot LaFayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills 


Wilham H. White, formerly superintend 
ent of Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills. has 
been appointed superintendent of the No. 3 
plant in the Republic Cotton Mills Division 
of | Pp Stevens & Co.. Inc D B. Stone, 
who has been acting superintendent for the 
past several months, resumes his former po 
sition 


Falls 


as assistant superintendent at Great 


Floyd W. Jefferson, who has spent mor 
than 40 years in the 


New York's Worth 


lune 16 at a testimonial dinner given by the 


textile business on 


Street. was honored 


textile section of the New York Board of 
Trade 
Aaron L. Taylor, superintendent for the 


last tour years at Gaffney (S. C.) Mtg. Co., 
has resigned that post to become general 
superintendent of Union-Buffalo Mills with 
plants at Union and Buffalo, S. C. He suc 
ceeds John D. Jones at Union-Buffalo 


W alte: Dillard, assistant to the president 
of Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass.. has 
trom that position. Mr. Dillard 
said he had no immediate plans 


resigned 


William H. Hoch, a former executive of 
Whitin Machine Works, has resigned as 
director of the textiles, fibers and leathes 
division of the National Security Resources 
Board, but will continue as a part-time con 


sultant to the board 


William H. Rufhn, president and treas 
urer of Erwin Cotton Mills Co.. Durham, 
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“A president of the University 
ina Alumni Association. | 
ger, an othcial of the Bel 
group of mills, was elected 


lent of the alumni association 


wder has resigned as superin 


Nelson Plant of American 
ssing Co. and Spun Fibers, 


been promoted from assistant 
nt to superintendent of the Nel 
ucceeding Mr. Crowder 
5, Superintendent of the Union 
Y. P. at Maiden, N. C., has 
trred to a similar positron at 
Inc., Whitnel I H 
now general manager of the 


nt and Spun Fibers, Inc 


McKiussick, pre sident and treas 

e Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C., for 25 
honored recently by employees of 
desk clock and 


presentation was made 


nd presented a 
set. The 
ise ceremony prior to a textile 
ball game attended by 1,280 em 


the firm. 


H. Hodges, vice-president of Mar- 
& Co., Inc., and general manage 
st Mills, Spray, N. C., and Ken 
fanner, chairman of the board of 
er Mills Corp.., Spindale, N. ¢ 
recently were elected vice-presidents of the 
Medical North Carolina at 
the group's organizational meeting in Chapel 


Hill, N. C 


Foundation of 


Bart Witherspoon, who has been associ 
ated with Red Bank Mill, Inc 
S. C., a division of Convenience, Inc., has 
resigned from that firm and has joined Gold. 
Tex Fabric Corp. at Rock Hill, S .C., as 


ofthce manager 


Lexington, 


A. U. Fox, treasurer of American Thread 
Co., and Luther H. Hodges, vice-president 
of Marshall Field & Co. and general man 
ager ot Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. ¢ 
elected to the board of directors of American 
Thread Co 
Re-elected directors were 
Ir. president; Henry C. Rauch, 
vice-president; C. L. Grebneaire, vice-presi 
lent; and Oscar M. Shaw, a member of the 
hrm of Ropes, Gray, Best, Coolidge & Rugg 
ot Boston 


were 


at its annual meeting recently 
Pervical S. Howe, 


executive 


Leland M 
Pont Co 
has been appointed plant manager of the 


jones, a member of the Du 
rayon organization for 16 years, 


Orlon acrylic fiber plant which is now under 
construction at Camden, S. C. He ts plan 
ning to establish headquarters there in the 
Fall. Manufacturing operations are schedul- 
1950. Mr 
Jones joined the Du Pont Co.'s engineering 
department at Old Hickory, Tenn., in June, 
1925, and for the next eight years worked 
on construction projects at Parlin, N. J., 
Nemours, W. Va., Mooar, lowa, Wilming- 
ton, and Buffalo, advancing in successive 
assistant engineer to field 
project manager. He was transferred to the 
rayon Organization in May, 1933, as project 
engineer at the Spruance Plant in Richmond, 
Va. He later became maintenance supervisor 
and works engineer at Richmond before he 
was transferred to the new Orlon acrylic 
hber organization in 1947. 


ed to begin the latter part of 


steps from an 


William B 


Cyanamid Co.. 


Bell, president of American 
this month received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Science from the 
Philadelphia ( Pa.) College of Pharmacy and 
science. When the award was made, empha 
sis was put on Mr. Bell's services in the 
held of public health and in the stimulation 


of pharmaceutical research 


Bill G. Ivey, who has represented Spaugh 
Paper Co. in the eastern North Carolina area 
tor a number of years, is now calling on 
textile plants in the Charlotte, N. C., area. 
He is making his Charlotte headquarters at 
417 North College Street. Martin Doll is 
North Carolina for 
Spaugh Paper from the company's main of 
hees at High Point, N. C 


now covering castern 


Thomas Sherrill, who graduated this 
North Carolina State Col 
lege School of Textiles, has accepted a posi 
tion with Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. a division 
He is the son of D. I 
Mills Mill at 


another Reeves plant 


month from the 


of Reeves Bros., Inc 
Sherrill, superintendent of 


Woodruff, S. 


Harry A. MacKnight, well known through 
out the textile finishing industry for his pio 
neering and constructive contributions to its 
progress in improved methods and equip 
ment, has joined Mount Hope 
Co., Taunton, Mass., as consulting engineer 
He will have charge of the installation of 
Mount Hope automatic weft straighteners 
He and J. D. Robertson, president of Mount 


Hope, have been separately connected with 


Machinery 


the development of straighteners since the 
early 30s when both worked on the first one 


built 


Thomas D. Russell, president of Russell 
Mtg Co. has been elected president ot the 
Alexander City, Ala.. school board 


Wallace B. Truitt, president of Truitt 
Mtg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., firm specializ- 
ing in metal fabrication for the textile in 
dustry, has been elected president of the 
Greensboro Co-operative Club. 


Freeman R. Harris, 
left, formerly  secre- 
tary of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
June 13 was appoint- 
ed vice-pre sident in 
charge of sales suc- 
ceeding R. J. Mathew- 
son, who with J. S. 
Verlenden, chairman 
ot the board, retired in conformity with the 
company retirement policy. Both Mr. Ver- 
lenden and Mr. Mathewson are from Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The office of chairman of the 
board will remain unoccupied. Mr. Harris 
joined the firm in 1929 and was elected sec- 
retary in 1931. He will make his head- 
quarters in Chattanooga. The present per- 
sonnel and offices at 123 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, will be maintained as 
district sales office for the efficient servicing 
of the company's customers in that territory. 


Appointment of Harry R. Reynolds as 
consulting engineer and Howell L. Potter as 
his successor in the position of .chief engi. 
neer has been announced by Fafnir Bearing 
Co., New Britain, Conn. Mr. Reynolds is 
one of the pioneers in the American ball 
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KNOXALL 
Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 


Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ge 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. ) 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


1 Pendleton Street 
Greenville 7646 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 


jy, 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO0., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, W. J. 


is the word for 


TWINE 
for all 


purposes 


WHETHER the purchase is baling ropes, tying 
twines or stitching thread, textile manufacturers have 
found great economy in buying HENLEY strength- 
tested cordage. That way you can buy according to 
length—-not weight. Get more footage at lower cost, 
and in exactly the put-up that best suits your shipping 


department convenience. 


Fight times out of ten a HENLEY representative 
can demonstrate actual money saving! Want to be 


shown ? 


Information, Samples, Prices 
from Our High Point. Office 


HENLEY 


Formerly — 


PARKER PAPER CO. Company 


Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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Ring-Tales 


If a Dary Ring Traveler could 
stand upon its spinning ring and 
speak, it would have quite a tale 


to tell . . . a real ring-tale! 


For instance you'd hear that Dary 
Ring Travelers stand up longer 
at higher spindle speeds . . . how 
there is a Dary Ring Traveler for 
practically every spinning and 
twisting job . . . how they are 
favorites with spinners every- 
where. You'd also hear plenty of 
other reasons why you should get 
to know the 


travelers in the 


famous blue tin! 


PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


The DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Jehn E. Humphries, Box 845, Greenville, S. C. 
John H. O'Neill, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


James H. Carver, P. O. Box 22, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Crawford Rhymer. P. O. Box 2261, 
Greenville, 5. C. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


bearing industry, and has been with Fafni: 
since its founding in 1911. Mr. Potter, for- 
merly chief been 
with the firm 15 years 


assistant engineer, has 


J. A. Spooner has resigned as vice-presi 
dent of Textron, Inc., to become advertising 
and public relations manager for Burlington 


Mills Corp. of New York. 


George H. Dockray, former textile engi 
neer with the Research Institute at Temple 
University, has joined the National Cotton 
Council utilization research division. He 
will specialize in textile processing and fin 


ishing devel ipments 


A. M. Harris of Durham (N. C.) Hos- 
iery Mills has been appointed a member of 
the 1949 public finance, public safety and 
utilities commission of the Durham City 
Council William F. Carr, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of Durham Hosiery 
Mills, recently was honored at a testimonial 
dinner marking his retirement from the post 
of mayor of Durham, a civic responsibility 
he had held for the past 16 years. 


Dr. Frank B. Hodgdon, for many years 
an engineer at the Hawthorne Works of the 
Western Electric Co. in Chicago, Ill, has 
accepted an appointment in the research de- 
partment of the American Lava Corp., 
manutacturer of technical ceramics, at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Dr. Hodgdon is leaving his 
present position as head of the department 
of Ceramics at the University of Utah, to 
accept the position. 


Ralph A. Kerr, office manager for Amer- 
ican Thread Co. at Dalton, Ga., has been 
elected president of the Dalton Lions Club 


Ernest H. Dreher, until recently with Mt 
Vernon-Woodbury Mills at Baltimore, Md., 
has established a fiber research and develop- 
ment office at Columbia, S. C. Before resign- 
ing from Mt. Vernon-Woodbury Mr. Dre- 
her was with Pacific Mills, and prior to 
that was a member of the American Viscose 
Corp. textile research department at Marcus 


Hook. Pa. 


Harry Reimer, editor of Daily News Rec- 
ord; William D. Benson, vice-president of 
Industrial Rayon Corp.; and Abram M. 
Perlman, president of Abram M 
Inc., were 


Perlman, 
honored recently by the textil 
chapter of the American Veterans Commit 
tee, being presented with plaques bearing 
recognition and in 
grateful appreciation of his outstanding de 
votion to the cause of humanity as demon- 
strated by his unselfish efforts in the field 
of civic and philanthropic endeavor.” 


the inscription: “In 


C. Y. Bumgardner, formerly master me- 
chanic at the Springsteen Plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills at Chester, S. C., has been 
promoted to superintendent of machinery at 
the Lancaster, §. C., plant of the firm. 
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for more Personal News 


Albert G. Myers, president of Textiles, Inc.. 
Gastonia, N. C.. was awarded the honor. 
ary degree of Doctor of Textile Science June 
12 at commencement exercises of North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. . . . Elliott 
White Springs, president of Springs Cotton 
Mills, 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at com- 
mencement exercises June 6 of the Univer 
sity of South Carolina, Columbia. 


Lancaster. S. C.. was awarded the 


William A. Jecusco has been promoted to 
the position of acting industrial engineer at 
the Rome, Ga.., 
America. Mr Pros- 
sen, who has been transferred to the New 
York office of the firm 


plant of Celanese Corp. of 


Jecusco succeeds L. F 


W. B. Croxton has resigned his position 
aS assistant general manager of Robbins (N 
C.) Cloth Mills. A graduate of Clemson 
College, Mr. Croxton tormerly was associat 
ed with Carter Fabrics Corp. and Dan River 
Mills 


Marshall Rawle and Harold B. Hoskins 
recently resigned as executives of Textron, 
Inc. Mr. Rawle was a director and vice- 
president in charge of marketing and Mr 
Hoskins was a director and marketing con- 
sultant. 


Ambrose W. Staudt, manager of the nylon 
technical service section of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., for the last four years, has 
been appointed manager of the market re- 
search section of the company’s trade analy 
sis division. Mr. Staudt will be succeeded by 
George H. Braniff, who has been assistant 
manager of the nylon technical service sec- 
tion for the last year. 


B. Everett Jordan, secretary and treasurer 
of Sellers Mfg. Co. at Saxapahaw, N. ¢ 
recently was elected chairman of the North 
Carolina Democratic Executive Committee 


William H. Abernethy, a 1942 graduate 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has been 
named a special representative of the chemi- 
cal division of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
and will make his headquarters in Birming 


ham. Ala. 


John A. Boland, Jr., who has been asso- 
ciated with Burlington Mills Corp. since his 
graduation from North Carolina State Col- 
lege in 1937, recently was named division 
manager of decorative fabrics for the firm 

At the same time it was announced that 
John E special 
with the company’s decorative fabrics divi- 
sion to organize and co-ordinate the cost, 
ofhce shipping and statistical controls, will 
continue to head this phase of the division's 
work. 


Peterson, on assignment 


Dx G 


Electric Products. Inc 


Mitchell, president of Sylvania 
. New York. has been 
elected chairman of the executive committe¢ 
of the American Management Association 

. James D. Wise, president of Bigelow 
Santord Carpet Co., Inc.. New York, was 
elected to the A. M. A. board of directors 


OBITUARIES 


Dickerson G. Baker, 78, retired re- 
search engineer of the American Thread Co. 
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ind an authority on hlament winding, died 
May 28 at his home in Holyoke, Mass. Sur 
viving are his wife, a son, a daughter and a 


ister 


Charlie A. Brower, 65, who retired 
bout a year ago after serving 450 years as 
superintendent of Little Mfg. Co., Wades 
ro, N. C., died recently at his home in 
Wadesboro. Surviving are seven daughters, 
hree brothers and five sisters 


Robert R. M. Carpenter, Sr., 72, 
tired vice president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., died June 11 at a 
ospital in Wilmington, Del. Mr. Carpenter 
was a member of the group headed by his 
orother-in-law, Pierre S. du Pont, which 
tormed the Christiana Securities Co. that 
purchased T. Coleman du Pont's interests in 
the Du Pont Co. in 1914 


George B. Gossett, 67, maintenance su 
pervisor at Slater Mtg. Co., Inc., Slater, § 
C., died suddenly June 4 at the Slater Clinic 
Surviving are his wife, five daughters, one 

n, two brothers and two sisters 


Ambrose L. Lutz, 58, for 25 years mas- 
ter mechanic at Gambrill & Melville Mills 
Co., Bessemer City, N. C., died June 9. At 
the trme of his death he was a merchant in 
Bessemer City. Surviving are his wife, three 
ons, four daughters, one sister and five 
brothers 


Ernest D. Pitcher, 80, who had 61) 
years Continuous. service with Marshall Field 
& Co. and Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C., at 
the time of his retirement July 1, 1946, died 
May 21 following a heart attack. Mr. Pitcher 

ined the firm Jan. 31, 1885, as a cashier 
n the treasurer s department in Chicago and 
t the time of his retirement. was finance 
theer tor Fieldcrest Mills. a division of 


Marshall Field & Co. He is survived by his. 


wite and a brother. 


James H. Porter, 76, vice-president of 
Mfg. Co. and widely-known philan- 
troptst as well as church, bank and educa- 
ional leader, died June 143 at Macon, Ga 
He began work for Porterdale (Ga.) Mills 
it an early age, and continued in various 
xecutive capacities when the plant was pur- 
hased by Bibb. Survivors include one sister, 


everal nieces and a nephew. 


Thomas H. Rennie, 94, who retired in 
‘936 as a vice-president ot Avondale Mills 
ind as general manager of Avondale opera- 
“ions in Pell City, Ala.. died recently at his 
ime in Miami, Fla. A native of Maine. Mr 
Xennic managed mills in that state and in 
Graniteville, S. C., before going to Pell City 
in 1907 to head Pell City Mfg. Co., which 
vas acquired by Avondale in 1912. Surviv- 
ng are his widow and a daughter 


Smith Styles, 47, superintendent of 
reparation at Judson Mills, Greenville, § 

died April 24 after having been in de- 
‘ining health for several months. Mr. Styles 
ad been connected with Judson Mills for 
Nn years and prior to that had been con- 
‘ected with Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co 
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for Fiber Identification 


On Rayon, Acetate, Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted and Nylon 


Buco Oil Tint ——A highly concentrated prepared Oil 
Tint. This includes special tints for use on Nylon. 


On Rayon, Acetate and Cotton | 


Fibertint Concentrate —— A highly concentrated pre- 
pared Water Tint. 


Fugital Concentrate —— A prepared solvent type tint 
which can be made to dry extremely fast. 


On Wool and Worsted 


Fibertint Wool Concentrate —— A prepared emulsion 
type Water Tint. May be added to a wool oil emulsion. 


For Mills Making Their Own Tints 


Powdered Tints—Extremely concentrated colors of 
all shades. 


Buco Rust Inhibitor—A rust inhibitor and lubricant. 


These tints solve practically every tinting problem. All are 
easily, quickly, and completely removed. We will be glad to | 
consult with you on any tinting problem. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER 


SPARTANBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 


Specialists in Spraying, Conditioning and Tinting Identification of All Fibers 
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GIVES YOU INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
WITH YOUR SIZING PROBLEMS 


Texize research, keeping pace with the latest developments, meets every changing 
requirement of the Textile Industry. For every phase of warp sizing, there’s a Texize 
product that will do the job and do it well. 


Let the Texize staff apply their experience and knowledge to your individual prob- 
lem. Contact us now for a survey of your needs. No obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Home Office: P. O. Box 305, Greenville, 5. C. Telephone 3-2959 
Atlanta Representative: W. M. Greer, Chattahoochee Rd. Telephone Belmont 3749 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


C;sAFFNEY. 5S. ¢ Lime 


stone Mtg. Co. are being offered the oppor 


Employees of 


tunity to purchase I89 company-owned 


houses. Eighty-six houses in the No, 2 vil 
lage are currently being offered for sale and 
103 houses in the No. 1 village will be 
offered later. Workers may buy the 


with a ten per cent down payment, the bal 


houses 
ance to be paid over a 12-year period 
GREENVILLE, S. ¢ A cotton-testing lab 


Stevens & Co... In 
$30.000. 1s 


Oratory for P , COSTUINA 
construction on 
Dunean Mill village 
Mc abe, 
buyer tor Stevens, will be in charge of the 


laboratory. 


about under 
Stevens Street in the 
coTton 


here. Gordon formerly a 


NEWBERRY, 5S. ¢ Newberry Textil 
Mills has been acquired by a new organiza- 
tion, Newberry Mills, Inc., of which Sarkis 
Diarbekirian of New York City is president 
Mr. Diarbekirian has extensive textile inter 
ests, both in the United States and abroad 
James E. Britt continues as general manager 
and assistant treasurer and George Sessions 
continues as superintendent of the plant 
Other ofhcers of. the new organization are 
Abraham Arthur ] 
Brothers, secretary; and Barney Yates, cotton 
buyer and ofthe While, due to 
prevailing conditions in the textile industry 
the mill is now 


Israelite. treasurer: 


manager 
shut down, the new man 
agement is reviewing the operating costs 
and hope that a way will be found to re- 
sume operation shortly on a satisfactory ba- 
sis. The plant normally employs about 1,300 
persons, utilizing 48,256 spindles and 1,248 
looms in the production of prints 


CLAYTON, N. 
has just completed the following construc- 
tron and 


Bartex Spinning Co 


machinery 
New picker room with the Aldrich system: 
new sub-station by Carolina Power & Light 
Co. for mull Universal 
winders; 43 replacement cards with 12 new 


installation of new 


power, five new 


additional Whitin cards; 24 drawing frames: 
dratt 10-by-5 slubbers: 
seven 8-by-4 speeders; ten new Whitin spin 
ning four new Whitin 
Fluorescent lights have been 
winders and the entire plant will be equip 
ped with fluorescent lights later 


three intermediate 


frames: combers. 


placed ovet 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—The Catherine Plant 
of Avondale Mills is installing 250 Model 
XD Draper looms for the manufacture of 
Porduroys. 


LAFAYE ITE. ALA Five new Saco-Lowell 
openers have recently been installed in the 
local plant of Avondale Mills, and a com- 
plete overhead system of cleaning has been 
installed in the card room. All spinning 
frames are run by individual motors. The 
entire plant is lighted by fluorescent lights. 


WILLIAMSTON, S. C.—The sale of 156 
mill houses to employees of the Textron 
Southern, Inc., plant here was completed 
recently. Sales of homes in the Textron plant 
Village at Anderson, S. C., began several 
weeks ago. 
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W ork was started 
house at Wen 
nonah Cotton Mills, which is to be an ex 
tension of the 


LEXINGTON. N_ ¢ 
last month on the new dv 


cloth and finishing addition 
i941 


ing machinery and 


constructed 19 Considerable new 
equipment to supplement 
that now in use at the mill has been put 
chased. The company has also purchased 150 


new wide looms which will produce cloth 


capable of finishing 42-inch wide materials 


ROYSTON. GA 
imstall ar 


Royston Mills. Ine 


changing equipment in the neat 


will 


future at a cost of approximately $60,000, 


» General Manager |. R. Davi 


according t 


son 


CHARLOTTE, Highland Park Mtg 
Co. has been authorized to make repairs and 
improvements in its mill village at an esti 
$72,990. The 


mated cost of work will in 


clude general repairs and plumbing 


(SREENVILLE. S. € The Monaghan Plant 
ot Victory-Monaghan Co. was awarded a 


safety banner June 10 in recognition of 
having operated more than 2,000,000 man 
hours without a lost-time accident. Presenta 
tion of the a banquet 


attended by ofhcials of the firm and selected 


award was made at 


employees having outstanding safety records 
D. W. Broadwell, plant superintendent, a 
cepted the banner from the insurance com- 
pany and in turn presented it to Belton 
Wiggins, the employee with the longest rec 
ord without a lost-time accident—46 years 


JOANNA, S. C.—One hundred seventeen 
veteran employees of Cotton Mills 
at a banque t here June 


loanna 
Co. were honored 


ll. Gold 


employees who have been with the company 


watches were presented to $34 
20 years or more. rings to 29 who have 15 
years service and pins to 35 with ten years 


service. The 


presentations were made by 
P. B Mitchell. assistant to the president; 
Joe L. Delany, superintendent, and W. K. 


Waits, assistant superintendent 


CAMDEN, S. C.—Contract for piping work 
at the new Du Pont plant to be constructed 
here has been awarded to Poe Piping & 
Heating Co. of Greenville, S$. C. Contract 
work at the plant has been 
Standard Electric Co. of 
Rapids, Iowa. 


for electrical 


awarded Cedar 


York, S. C.—It ts reported that J. Sulli 
van & Sons ot Philadelphia, manufacture 
of narrow establish a 
plant here employing about 100 persons 
About 25 stockholders have subscribed to 
ward building a 60 by 50 foot brick build 
ing which would be leased to the company 
The firm has advised stockholders that 24 
looms are ready to be shipped to York and 
stored until the building is ready for occu 
pancy. 


fabrics. will branch 


GASTONIA, N. C.—A sales ofhce has been 
established here by the textile division of 
United States Rubber Co. to improve cus- 
tomer service in the sale of both carded and 
combed yarn. The new office is under the 


ision of Robert | 


Opn rates textil 


uper' 
her Co 
at Gas Shelbyville. Tenn... 
Hogansville, (ya... 
and Scottsville, Va 


Keane. LU. S. Rub 
plants im the South 
Winnsboro, 
Burlington, N. 


STANLEY, N. ¢ Rhyne Mig. Co., In 
carded yarn manutacturing plant near her 
has been closed and is being offered for sak 
together with the mill village, consisting of 


hou Marshall H Rhyn pri 


side rit. 


Cision tO seti 


The plant 


tributed the shutdown and d 


the plant to “market conditions 
has 3,120 ring spindles and 15 cards and 


employs about 50 persons 


¢ ( 
Start soon On an addition to the offic 
Mills that will 


present space. The present 


KANNAPOLIS, mstruction is to 
build 
Cannon more 
than double th 
Ome 
section of the new structure. 
wings on the south 
wings will extend 115 feet to the 
13 feet to the north. The 
tor construction of the addition has 
awarded to Hickory (N, 
Co 


ing for 


building will comprise the central 
with additional 
ends. Thi 


south and 


north and 


zene ral Contract 
he CT) 


Construction 


Monroe, N, Cordene Mulls is the 
name of a new textile plant operating 1,3 


spindles on novelty yarns. It is operated as a 
partnership by French Campbell and B. 1 
Bumgardner. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. Burlington Mills 
Corp., at the request of the United States 
Department ot State, has donated two prints 
of The Fabric of Our Live 
picture, for use as 


CoMpany motion 
part of the Voice ot 


America overseas motion picture program 
The hlm will be circulated by the Inte: 
national Motion Picture Division of the 


State Department representatives in 
some 15 European countries receiving E. ¢ 
A. help tor showings to the general public 
Believing that E. C. A. can never be com- 
pletely successful unless the people in coun 


tries understand 


receiving our aid 
about the United States and why we are 
helping them, the State Department has set 
up a cultural program to do this tremendous 


job of explanation 


Films about American 


industries are a most important and very 
popular part of the over-all program, becaus« 
Europeans are extremely anxious to learn 
about Ametican production know-how, tech 
nical achievements, and—equally important 

how the average American makes a living 
The State Department has chosen The Fai 
ric Of Our Lives tor this overseas informa 
tion work because of its technical superio: 
ity, and because it presents so outstandinely 
the story of an American textile company at 
work. The Burlington film runs for 32 min 
utes, 1s in full color and traces the develop- 


ment of Burlington Mills Corp. during the 


For additional Mill News, 


see “Before Closing Down” 
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past 25 years. The hlm, made on location at 
more than a dozen representative Company 
plants in North Carolina, Virginia, Tennes- 


see and Pennsylvania, outlines the growth 
of Burlington Mills to its present position 
as one of the world’s largest producers ot 
rayon fabrics. Additional scenes were filmed 
at the executive offices in Greensboro and at 


the sales offices in New York. The movie 
also depicts the important part that Burling- 
ton has played in the rise of rayon, the first 
man-made fabric, from obscurity to a place 
of major importance in the textile industry. 


EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES — LITERATURE 


Norcross Corp. Develops 
New Recording Viscometer 


The Norcross Corp., after several years 
study and research, has developed a record- 
ing viscometer for manual or automatic con 
trol of viscosity in industrial plants. The 
instrument is specihcally designed to meas- 
ure automatically the viscosity of solutions 
in the actual processes where they are used, 
thus eliminating the necessity of periodically 
removing samples for laboratory tests. The 
new Norcross viscometer is said to be pat 
ticularly applicable in impregnating, coating, 
spraying, extruding, pumping and blending 
processes. Bulletin V-1LOOOA, containing a 
detailed description of the item, 1s available 
upon request 


New Compartment Washer 
Announced By Butterworth 


A new compartment washer 1s announc- 
ed by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. It is 
a unit construction machine and can be fur 
nished in any multiples of compartments 
This unit type Construction 15 said to make 
the new washer one of the most flexibl 
machines in operation. It can be used in 
range operation, synchronized with other 
hnishing machinery, or it can be operated 
independently on washing, processing 01 
dyeing, the firm states. The new machine 1s 
designed to operate taster than ordinary 
compartment washers, handling goods thot 
oughly and ethciently during washing ope 
ations. Difterent weights of cloth can be 
run. through the new Butterworth washer 
without ‘“scrimping in’ or damaging the 
goods. Compensating rolls in each compart 
ment have individual drives to control speed 
and tension during washing operations 

Among the features included in the new 
Butterworth compartment washer, many of 
which are new. are: sturdy, streamlined 
mechanite iron construction; adjustable con- 


trols for pressure at each nip; automat 
pressure release; mechanism tor holding 
squeeze rolls apart when machine is not 
operating, stainless steel liquor boxes; pro- 
tected electrical equipment, toot-operated 
valves for quick discharge of liquor; plus 
other outstanding features. The new Buttes 
worth compartment washer ts another step 
in the standardization of wet finishing ma- 
chinery, providing greater flexibility of 
operation which will be reflected in bettér 
production and lowered costs for finishing 
plant operators 


Sonoco Co. Develops 
Insecticidal Paint 


An outstanding development giving years 
of effective control of insects, through the 
incorporation of DDT directly into o1l-base 
paints, is announced by Sonoco Products 
Co. These products are said to offer dehnite 
advantages over present methods of applying 
insecticides. After years of research and held 
tests, two unique interior paints with supe 
rior insecticidal properties (a flat paint and 
a gloss enamel) are now being added to 
their regular line of protective coatings 
Sonoco Products Co. 1s the hrst to success 
fully develop an enamel type paint which 1s 
lethal to flies, mosquitoes, roaches, gnats, 
etc. A semi-gloss enamel will soon be mar 
keted which, together with the flat and gloss, 
will give a complete line of interior imsecti 
cidal paints, insuring control over all com- 
mon insect pests for extended periods of 
time 

The Sonoco laboratory and chemical de- 
partment, in conjunction with independent 
insecticidal laboratories have now completed 
series of tests, including practical applica 
tions, which dehnitely prove the effective- 
ness of these paints against insects for more 
than three years. Thus, users can expect 
reliet from insects for the normal life of the 


paint. The possibilities with this type of 


insecticidal application are tremendous and 
Sonoco Products Co. teels that it will be of 
untold value in many industries. The man- 
ufacturers stress the fact that “our smsecti 
cidal paints are formulated for durability, 
serviceability, and ease of application as 
well as for maximum toxicity to insects. 
They are of as high quality as any other 
Standard paints on the market.” 

Sonoco is this year celebrating its SOth 
anniversary in the textile paper carrier held 
Its chemical department was established in 
1934 with a small laboratory staff. Soon 
afterwards, a few materials were manutac- 
tured, such as lacquer thinners, adhesives, 
etc. Following in succession came phenol. 
aldehyde resins, lacquers, printing ink, dyes, 
and other materials for treating and fhnishing 
paper. Out of the lacquer manufacture has 
grown the paint and lacquer division, which 
is now ten years old. 


Two New Bulletins Are 
Offered By Foxboro Co. 


The Foxboro Co. has recently made avail 


able to the industry two new bulletins de 
scribing products of the company. In an 
attractive 32-page bulletin, No. 427, the 
company presents its complete line of Dyna- 
log instruments for process measurement 
and control, as well as the various auxiliary 
devices which adapt these instruments to 
their many and diverse industrial applica- 
tions. The bulletin explains the unique all 
electronic Dynalog principle of operation, 
gives details of the simple but sturdy con 
struction of the instruments, and advises as 
to the choice of resistance type OF EMF-type 
instruments under varying conditions of in 
stallation and use. Instruments shown, with 
typical chart records im color, include the 
Multi-Record Dynalog (which makes as 
many as six separately colored temperature 
records continuously, on one circular chart); 
the Segmental Chart Recorder (which makes 
as many as 24 individual and periodic tem 
perature checks. in sequence, on one chart): 
the Scanning Recorder (for as many as 24 
separate but related temperature measure 
ments, successively recorded); the Dynalog 
Controller. either with Foxboro Model 40 
pneumatic control or Rotax electric contro! 
mechanism ); and the Dynalog Indicator, tot 
an easily-read measurement of a condition 
at one process point or, with the multiple 
key selector switch. the rapid scanning of as 
many as 48 such readings 

Sensitive elements illustrated in the bul- 
letin are used with the appropriate Dynalog 
instrument in the measurement of temper: 
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F R E E upon request 


! am interested in the new [_] product [] booklet announced by 
in the _—— issue of the 


copies of new literature, as well as further particulars about new products, mentioned in “For 


(Name of Compeny) 


TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
Please send me without obligation: 


Full particulars about product. 

Copy of booklet. 
Name 

Position 

Firm 

Address 

F R E E upon request 
! am interested in the new [_] product [_] booklet announced by : 
in the issue of the 

(Name of Company) (Month) a 

TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Please send me without obligation: 
[] Full particulars about product. 
Copy of booklet. 


Name 


Position 
Firm 


Address 


F R E E upon request 
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Coitified CLIMATE 


THE MAGNO-TRONIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


PROTECTS Fully automatic thermal] relay with unusually long 
life that eliminates blinking lights and protects al! 
auxiliary equipment. 


SIMPLIFIES Replacement of worn-out lamp automatically re- 


stores closed circuit—replacement of starter wun- 
necessary. No button to push. 


REDUCES Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 
lamp electrode—preheating process preventing ex- 

COSTS cessive loss of emission material thereby assuring 
the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 


established quality of this starter saves considerable 
time in maintenance and man hours required to 
repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit 


VERSATILE Will operate efficiently over an extended voltage 


range under widely varying temperatures 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 


is better climate .. . 


often pays for itself in a year 


== 


CENTRAL STATION 
CERTIFIED CLIMATE INSTALLATION 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. || PARKS Charlotte, N. © 


| 
Certified Climate | 
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A Prescription 
For Better 
Elevator Service 


Some, or all of these, may be 
needed to bring your elevator 
equipment to peak efficiency 
on a par with the rest of your 
production. We will be glad 
to show you how to improve 
your elevator service at mod- 
erate cost. 


IN PRINCIPAL 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


MONARCH 
ELEVATOR & 


MACHINE CO. 


Greensboro, N.C. Department C 


The Largest Firm in the Southeast Devoted 
Exclusively to Elevator Manufacturing 


SERVICE FACILITIES 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


ature, roll-surtac« temperature, conductivity, 
pressure, flow or liquid level, humidity 
(dew-point), force, position, pH, speed, 
and other process variables. such as powell 
or voltage. Dimensional drawings and pho 
tos of imstrument panels give all desired 
information as to installation of any of the 
instruments. A section of standard ranges 
available, and direction t 


help in the cor 
rect selection of an instrument for any ap 
plication, conclude this very complete bul 
letin. A copy will be mailed on request 

Bulletin No. 430 describes and illustrates 
the equipment offered by Foxboro for the 
measurement and control of pH in industrial 
processing operations. A toreword gives a 
clear and simple explanation of the pH valu< 
and its effects. od Or bad. on product qual. 
ity, plant efficiency, and operating profits 
Case histories are cited from numerous in 
dustrial fields to illustrate the importance of 
dependable pH control. The theory which is 
applied in actual pH control instrumentation 
1S explained in text and diagrams Included 
in the equipment shown are the appropriate 
standard Foxboro instruments. The various 
types of pH electrodes available, suiting the 
installation to any process or operating con 
ditions, are illustrated, and complete speci- 
hcations, as well as dimensional drawings, 
are given. The bulletin makes a very timely 
appearance, for pH has ceased to be a lab 
oratory term but is now appreciated, not 
only throughout industry but even in agri 
cultural studies, as a tactor which must be 
considered, measured, and controlled at its 
most tavorable value, along with pressure, 
temperature and the other familiar variables 
of industrial processing 


Keckley Co. Products 
Described In Catalog 


The O. C. Keckley Co. has just issued iis 
new No. 49, 35th anniversary illustrated 
catalog featuring—precision pressure regu 
lators, temperature regulators, float valves, 
self-cleaning strainers, water gauges and 
steam traps. It includes dimensions, capaci 
ties, engineering tables and specifications 
This equipment is specially applicable to 
Slashers, drying forms and finishing proc- 
esses in textiles. Engineers are invited to 
write for the catalog. 


Offer Technical Bulletin 
On Cyanuric Chloride Use 


The new product department of American 
Cyanamid Co. announces pilot plant produc 
tion of cyanuric chloride. A recently issued 
30-page technical bulletin is available and 
covers details of physical and chemical char 
acteristics, and uses of this product Cyanuri 
chloride has been used abroad for the prep- 
atation of dyestuffs and optical bleaching 
agents tor whitening textiles. The product 
also ofters possibilities for the syntheses of 
high polymers, mothproofing agents, surface 
active agents and plasticizers. 

Cyanuric chloride is a solid melting at 
146° C. Its boiling point is 190° C., and it 
is not decomposed at the boiling point. It is 
hydrolyzed by water, in which it is very 
slightly soluble. It is soluble in most organic 


solvents. It possesses a high degree of r 
activity, somewhat resembling a carboxylic 
acid chloride and the reactivity of the chlo 
rine atoms differs sufhciently to permit the 
stepwise introduction of the same or differ. 
ent substitutes. Reaction readily occurs with 
compounds having labile hydrogen atoms 
such as amines, alcohols, phenols, mercap 
tans and malonic esters. The bulletin will b 
sent to interested parties upon written re 
quest. 


Cite Big Savings In 
Use Of AlSiMag Guides 


Emphasizing the proven economy of it: 
new AlSiMag winder and redraw guides 
the American Lava Corp cites examples ot 
dramatic savings. These guides have been 
on actual test in several mills for many 
months, the company claims, stating that n 
guide has yet shown the slightest sign of 
wear. These guides are running on fin 
denier nylon. The guides formerly used 
were the lowest priced guides on the mar 
ket, which had to be replaced every tw 
weeks. The AlSiMag guides are only slight 
ly higher in first price but have already 
given 40 times as much service, it is claim 
ed. Thus it is anticipated that the cost pe: 
pound of yarn processed will show bette: 
than a 95 per cent saving on total guid 
cost 


The new AlSiMag guide 1s offered as 
guide alone or as a guide with holder. Th 
holder is anodized aluminum. It is easil 
mounted on the frames of Monarch, Sip; 
Eastwood or Atwood winder, spinner an 
redraw machines. Oblong screw slot pe 
mits ready adjustment and positioning. T! 
guide slips into curved fingers of the hok 
er. These fingers are curved or bowed | 
form a spring tension on the slots on tl! 
outer sides of the inserted guides. T! 
guide may be pulled out for cleaning an 
slipped back into position easily, and tl 
holder may also be removed easily for clea: 
ing. 

The AlSiMag guide is small, compa 
economical. The guides are hard, hom 
geneous, dimensionally accurate. They a! 
furnished in either high polish or sati 
hnish. The excellent wear qualities of the 
AlSiMag guides are proven in the texti 
industry. They are furnished in AlSiMa2z 
192, a non-conductor of electricity; or 
AlSiMag 193, a conductor of electricit 
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for dissipating static. Otherwise these two 
materials are identical in all physical charac- 
teristics. 

These AlSiMag guides are said to be 
especially valuable for processing synthetic 
yarns, woolen, worsted, high-twist cotton or 
any abrasive fiber that you spin, redraw or 
wind. Samples of the new winder and re- 
draw guide and holder are available on re- 
quest. 


Avisco Booklet Describes 
Staple Development Plant 


The work of the Avisco Staple develop- 
ment plant at Nitro, W. Va., is described in 
an illustrated booklet just published by 
American Viscose Corp. The plant, which 
was established in 1941, not only serves as 
a proving ground for practical manufactur- 
ing methods but also helps to develop new 
products Specihcally the objectives of the 
development plant are to improve the qual- 
ity of rayon staple, to try out and perfect 
new equipment, to reduce costs and to pro- 
vide the corporation's fabric development 


and textile research departments with sample 


lots of staple tor experimental work, In 
addition, the plant helps the company's com- 
mercial rayon staple plants surmount their 
productive difhculties. In effect, staple de- 
velopment acts as a bridge between pure re- 
search, and commercial-scale production. “In 
the solution of a research problem, the 
booklet points out, “staple development 
works through various stages, starting with 
a very small batch of spinning solution and 
gradually working up to commercial-scale 
production.” 

Work done by the staple development 
plant has resulted in the production of one- 


denier staple, controlled varied length staple, 


short staple blend and permanently crimped 
rayon staple. One-denier staple is the finest 
staple yet produced commercially. Varied 
length staple has proved valuable in wool 
and rayon blends. Short staple blends make 
it easier to spin uneven and slubbed rayon 
yarns which are used in such nubby fabrics 
as rayon shantungs, while permanent crimp- 
ed staple is being used effectively in blan- 
kets and a variety of soft outerwear fabrics 
Thus the plant, the booklet points out, is 
continually helping the rayon industry to 
produce an ever-increasing variety of spun 
rayon tabrics—ranging from sheerest lawns 
to warm, bulky blanketing, and at lower 
prices. 


Firm Offers New Line 
Single Phase Motors 


The Louis Allis Co. announces that it is 
in production on a new line of integral 
horsepower, single phase motors. A new 
ipproach was used in the design and con- 
‘struction of this line and many outstanding 
features are offered. The centrifugal switch 
formerly used to disconnect the starting 
condensers from the line after the motor is 
up to speed has been replaced by a voltage 
relay, This relay is mounted in the control 
abinet furnished with the motor. This con- 
trol cabinet also includes an across-the-line 
tarter and the necessary Capacitors which 
nakes possible the removal of the capacitor 
nclosure on the motor itself. It is advan- 
tageous to mount these component parts 
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SAVE YOUR PRODUCT 


WITH 


Stainless Steel Workbench 


With Hood Fabricated by 


Truitt on Special 


Order 


Where your product comes in contact with metal .. . be 
sure you specify Stainless Steel. Correctly specified and 


fabricated, stainless steel overcomes many product diffi- 


culties. With non-corrosive Stainless ... colors run true 


im successive runs and sensitive dyes remain unaffected 


by metallic contamination. Reduced repair and mainte- 


nance costs and longer life repay initial costs quickly. 


In addition to stainless steel . . . Truitt fabricates 


most anything in carbon steel of any size and capacity. 


Write 


Engineering services are available without cost. 


today for booklet on Truitt’s facilities. 


Stainless and Carbon Steel Fabrications 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Fuel Tanks — Vats 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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DISINFECTANT - 
DEODORANT 


many putrefactive bacteria 


which cause disgusting odors 


disagreeable smells with 
fresh, pleasant tang of eu- 


calyptus. 


Use F & E in and around 
toilets, urinals; for flushing 
garbage receptacles, com- 
modes; for washing down 
dressing room benches .. . 
wherever thorough, effective 


deodorizing is imperative. 


Write for Folder FE-F745 
today. 


F&E 
SOLUTION 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


CONNECTICUT 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


away from the heat and vibrations of the 
motor 

These new motors are built in capacitor 
Start-induction run types in ratings of one 
and 1.5 horsepower and in capacitor start 
capacitor run types in ratings of two, three, 
hve, 7.5 and ten horsepower. The capacitor 
run types are supplied with oil type running 
capacitors which are also mounted in the 
control cabinet. This two value type of ca 
pacitor motor has a marked improvement in 
the efficiency and power factor over the 
single value type and is much quieter in 
operation. This new line is available in 
open drip-proot, splash-proof, totally enclos 
ed, tan cooled, and explosion-proot con- 
struction. It is identical in appearance to the 
polyphase motor of the same cnclosure and 
is built in the same rugged construction 


Watson-Standard Offers 
New Base White Organsol 


A new base white organosol for textil 
coating has been developed by Watson 
Standard Co. Called Watson-Standard 11 
174A, the new coating ts a high solid 
vinyl organosol type which provides an 
easily handled daub for the coater. Watson 
Standard 11-174A ts said to furnish a textile 
coating which ts economical, possesses good 
“hand,” excellent ultra-violet resistance and 
which can be printed over easily. This bas« 
white is exceptionally good for coating tex- 
tiles in making plastic coated tablecloths and 
similar items. Full intormation of this new 
coating may be obtained from the manufac- 
turer 


Book On Cotton Slashing 
Written By Paul Seydel 


' Of interest to many in the textile industry 
is the recently published book, Cotton Slash 
ing, written by Paul V. Seydel, director of 
research tor Seydel Woolley & Atlanta, 
Ga., manufacturer of sizing materials and 
textile chemicals. Mr. Seydel ke« ps his dts- 
cussions on a practical basis. and the mate- 
rial in his book is drawn from the experi 
ences of associates in his own Organization, 
trom his contemporaries and from the ex- 
periences of outstanding men in the. textile 
industry. The 270-page book offers the 
reader a source of information, referenc: 


and bibliography not availabl« else where 


Monsanto Product, Syton, 
Described In Pamphlets 


Four pamphlets, describing the use and 
function of Monsanto Chemical Co.'s Syton. 
an amorphous silica dispersion, in worsted, 
woolen, and commercial spinning and in 
carpet manufacture are available from the 
company. Although the formula varies trom 
mill to mill, Syton ts simply added to the 
stock at the gill box in a stable emulsion 
made up with the mill's standard processing 
oil, It requires no special processing equip 
ment. The results, by increasing interhbes 
friction, are said to be loftier yarns, with 
increased tensile strength, better paralleliza 
tion, reduced waste, greater uniformity and 
stepped-up spinning speeds. Each of the 
boolkets contains chemical and physical data 


and results of recent mill trials 

Effective June 15, the textile chemical 
department of the Merrimac Division of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. became headquar- 
tered with the division's executive ofhces 
and plant in Everett, Mass. Other offices 
scheduled to move from the company's Bos- 
ton location to Everett before July 1 include 
the division's advertising and export depart 
ments, and the New England Alcohol Co.,, a 
Monsanto subsidiary. Branch sales offices of 
the textile chemical department in New 
York, Charlotte, N. C.. and other cities are 
not affected by the change. 


Firm Develops Unique 
Microscope Attachment 


A mucroscope attachment that provides 
three types of reflected illumination—bright 
held, dark held, and polarized—has been 
developed by Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Known as the Tri-vert Illuminator, it can 
be readily attached to the body tube of any 
standard mon-objective microscope for th 
examination of opaque or semi-opaque spec 
imens. The changeover from dark field to 
bright field illumination is instantaneous 
and is controlled by a lever. A_ polaroid 
polarizer and cap analyzer provide for polar- 
ized light examinations 

Vertical illumination is attained by a 
glass reflector plate which is coated with 
titanium oxide. The periphery of the plate 
is aluminized for the dark field beam. and 
has a clear center tor bright field and polar- 
ized light. A quadruple revolving nosepiecc 
1s employed to accommodate four objectives 
of patented design. The objectives are mount- 
ed in an illuminating cell of transparent 
plastic. The reflector, as well as the remain- 
der of the attachment's optical parts, 1s com- 
pletely enclosed, aftording protection against 
breakage and dirt seepage 

Designed specifically to provide rapid 
comparison Studies under three types of 
illumination, the attachment, which in no 
way impairs the focusing of the microscope, 
is expected to have wide application in tex- 
tiles and other fields 


Coating, Handling Units 
Described In Booklet 


“Blueprint for Industry, Part V,” a 24- 
page booklet illustrates and describes in de- 
tail the many units and systems’ which In- 
dustrial Ovens, Inc., has developed for han- 
dling and processing textiles. It is a printed 
exhibit of Industrial Ovens diversified line 
of web handling equipment, comprising 
units of many different kinds for many dif 
ferent functions. These include various types 
ot let-offs, coaters, dipping machines, drive 
rolls, oven units, tensioning devices and 
system drives. Among the complete web 
processing systems descrybed are impregna 
tors for tire cord, cotton and rayon webs 
and paper; paste coating fusing ovens; rub 
ber cementers and adhesive coaters; organ 
osol coating systems; and pilot plants fo 
web coatings. The complete range of web 
handling and coating equipment presented 
in this ex pc rtly de signed booklet is in effect 
a torceftul demonstration of the engineering 
developments through which Industrial 
Ovens has transformed various related but 
separately performed operations into com- 
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Replaces 
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plete, entirely integrated processing systems 
Copies of the book may be obtained without 
charge on written request 


New ubsicent Added To 
Texaco’s Summitlube Line 


A soft consistency grade lubricant has 
been added to Texaco’s line of Summitlub« 
products for textile mill use, it was an 
nounced June 10 by The Texas Co. To be 
known as Summitlube O, the new product 
is white in color and will be used for light 
duty service in textile mull twister rings 
The Summitlube line has found wide use in 
textile mill bearings, and in pressure gun 
fittings where a white grease is needed 
These greases withstand high temperatures 
and return to their original consistency even 
after melting points have been reached, it 1: 
claimed 


New Odom Comb Box 
Described In Folder 


Complete specifications on The Colonel, 
all ball bearing oil-less comb box produced 
by Odom Machine Mtg. Corp., are contain 
ed in Report No. 149, available on request 
Outstanding features claimed for the new 
comb box are (1) it uses no o1l, is alemuit 
lubricated, thus waste from oily selvages is 
practically eliminated: (2) all bearings seal 
ed in to insure smooth, even operation, (4) 
has a long comb stroke which permits lower 
running speed in handling the web which 
improves the operating efficiency in the card 
room and eliminates costly shut downs of 
the cards; (4) its one-piece frame construc- 
tion gives greater strength, reduces vibration 
and assures quieter operation; and (5) it ts 
adaptable in that it can be used for erthe: 
lett of right hand cards and is made tor all 
standards woolen and cotton cards 


Comer-Whittier Offers New 
Ball Bearing Bobbin Gear 


Said to be the most forward looking de 
velopment brought to the roving operation 
in 25 years is the new ball bearing bobbin 
gear of Comer-Whittier Shops. Adaptable to 
any type roving frame, the firm states that 
use of the new ball bearing bobbin gear in 
actual operation results in increased efh 
ciency, reduced costs on roving maintenance 
and bobbin gear replacement, less noise and 
vibration and higher speeds and more pro 
duction. Sealed-in lubrication eliminates the 
constant oiling required by the old styl 
gear, the firm states. The new C-W gear, 
with cut teeth. is of extra hard steel, quiete: 
running and longer wearing, it is claimed 
Individually threaded, the gear detaches 
trom the main assembly; is replaced and 
back in operation in a very short time and 
at a fraction of the cost of replacing the old 
conventional bobbin gear unit 


Magnesia Insulation 
Theme Of New Manual 


A 96-page manual on 85 per cent Mag- 
neésia insulation, illustrated with line draw- 
ings and photographs, is being published by 
the Magnesia Insulation Manufacturers As- 
sociation and will be available in July to 
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those having a direct interest in industrial 
heat insulation. Among the subjects covered 
are: properties of 85 per cent Magnesia, 
determination of correct thicknesses, appl: 
cation and finishing procedures, and insula 
tion maintenance. The appendix contains a 
discussion of practical applications of heat 
transmission theory, dehnitions of technical 
terms, 15 tables of data on 85 per cent 
Magnesia and related subjects, a glossary of 
trade terms. and a list of trade names of the 
ulating material and ACCeSSOTY products 
R quests for copies should be made to the 
‘ssociation, 1317 F Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 4, D. C., on busin letterhead, giving 
the title of the individual 


quest. Copies will be numbered and the 


iking the re 


numbers registered with the association. 


Painting Problems Are 
Discussed In Booklet 


Maintenance men encountering out of the 
ordinary painting problems will be interest 
Prufcoat Proof Packet 
available from Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc., 


ed in securing the 


designed to give purchasing agents, superin- 
tendents, maintenance engineers and others 
interested in a standard size, easy-to hle fol 
der of essential information about the use 
and specihcation ot Prutcoat protective coat- 
ings. The Proof Packet contains reports from 
outside testing lab ratorics, actual case his 
tories, Prufcoat protectograph plan for ana 


lysing painting maintenance costs, price list 


and catalog information. Requests for copies 


with the Improved 
STANLEY ACE STRAPPING TOOL 


@ Puts strapping on a production basis! Even a 
beginner can make time with it. Magazine holds 


75-100 seals —- is easily loaded and seals in any 
position. The ‘‘Ace’’ comes in three sizes to 
handle %”’, 2"’ and %”’ strapping. Put this pro- 

duction tool to work for you. Write for informa- 
tion or ask for demonstration. The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake St., 


New Britain, Conn. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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; U. S$. Gutta Percha Paint Co. The booklet 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— points out that it is just as important tor 
management to receive the maximum return 
trom the purchase of a paint job as from 
any other purchase in the business. Stating 


that the importance of good light in work 


of the “Prufcoat Proof Packet’’ may be ad 
dressed to this magazine 


Booklet Lists Advantages 
Of Engineered Painting 


areas is well recognized by management to- 
day, the booklet emphasizes that good light- 
ing, as affected by paint on the ceiling and 
walls, results in 


How 


down 


engineered painting keeps cost 
and helps keep production up—is 
dramatically illustrated in a new 


increased production, bet 
ter workmanship, continued production by 
older employees, less eyestrain, reduction in 
accidents, better morale and better hous« 


25-page 
booklet, “Engineered Painting,” prepared by 


hat ies 


STODGHILL & COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


keeping. Among many illustrations in the 
booklet are pictures of several textile firms, 
all users of the firm’s Barreled Sunlight 
paint products. 
Offer Articles On 
Battery Maintenance 

The Gould Storage Battery Corp., Tren 
ton, N. J., announces the availability of 
reprints of articles appearing in current na 
tional trade magazines on the subject of | 
battery maintenance. Articles on the mainte 
nance of both cycle-duty and stationary bat 
teries are available. These articles have been 
reprinted in response to a large number of 
requests for the articles to use on battery- | 
room bulletin boards, as instruction sheets, 
and as reference material. Stationary-battery | 
reprints contain information on both instal- 
lation and maintenance techniques. I!lustra- 
tions, one of which 1s a typical Stationary 
type record card, are included. Cycle-duty 
battery reprints discuss cight primary rules 
of battery maintenance. Illustrations include | 
photos demonstrating several of these rules 
and a reproduction of a typical cycle-duty 
record card 


Allis-Cholmers Nemes 
Two Southern Dealers 


Newly named dealers for Allis-Chalmers 
general machinery division in the South arc 
the Union Supply & Electric Co. 1400 
South Mint Street. Charlotte. N. C.. for the 
company's transtormers and circuit breakers 
Electric Co., 
Ala., tor the firm's motors, controls, circuit 


and Freeman's Tuscaloosa, 

breakers, Texrope drive equipment and cen 

trifugal pumps. Union Supply & Electric | 
Co., which was founded in 1945, its repr 
senting Allis-Chalmers in 15 counties in 
North Carolina and 11 im South Carolina. 
T. A. Wilkinson, Jr., is president, and R 
H. Cline sales manager of the hrm. Free 
man's Electric Co. is serving as Allis-Chal 
mers dealer in Perry, 
Greene, Hale, Bibb, Pickens, Tuscaloosa, | 
Larmar and Fayette counties in Alabama 

The firm is headed by J 


Marengo, Sumter. 


D. Freeman with 


CHROMIUM PLATED 


Lease Rods and Split Rods (For your siashers) 


The extremely low coefficient of friction is the secret of chromium plated rods’ amazing 
wear resistance. Yarn contacting the lease rods and split rod guides without chafing 


SUPER-SMOOTH +° WEAR RESISTING + RUST-RESISTING 


WE CAN GRIND AND POLISH OUT CUT MARKS ON YOUR OLD RODS AND CHROMIUM PLATE 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


GREENSBORO, 
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|. D. Freeman, Jr.. in charge of product 
sales. It was organized in 1939 


Metallizing Advantages 
Listed In Publication 


Metallizing saves money by reclaiming 
crankshafts. The March issue of the Mer 
Net publication of Metallizing Enginee: 
ing Co., Inc., 1s full of facts, telling how 
many metallizing users save money and tim: 
by rebuilding worn mains and throws on 
rankshafts. To the owners of industrial en 
gines, textile cranks and shafts. metallizine 
ft. is a number of advantages over the old 
nehhod of grinding worn mains and 
throws and refitting with undersize bea 
ings. Metallizing also offers improved pes 
tormance and longer service life due to t 
important characteristics of sprayed metal 

(1) Superior lubrication, due to the oi! 
holding pores in the surface; and (2) great 
r particle hardness in the metallized co 
ing than im original metal of the same com 
position. Copies of Metco Neu Vol. 4, 
No. 7, are available upon request 


Stonhard Co. Develops 
New Industrial Paint 


Millwite, produced after years of research 
ind development, is the newest product of 
the Stonhard Co., nationally known for its 
specialized building maintenance material: 

Stonhard Millwite is a specially created 
nd prepared paint for varied industrial u 
it 1s a heavy, white semi-paste that is most 
conomical to use—either by brush or spray 
Millwite’'s extreme whiteness 1s primarily 
lue to the fact that it is a titanium dioxide 
paint with exceptional hiding and coverage 
qualities. It can be supplied to any surface 
wood, concrete, plaster, wallpaper, brick or 
iny Other interior wall surface various 
tints may be added as desired. Where there 
is a serious mildew problem, it is solved 
by the new formula Fungi-S 


Mop Sweeping Bulletin 
Offered By Tennant Co. 


An illustrated tolder on How to Sweep 
lextile Mill Floors With a Cotton Mop has 
ust been published by the G. H. Tennant 
Co. Designed to show mills how correct 
use of dry mops can reduce floor mainte 
nance costs, the new tolder discusses mop 
preparation, sweeping techniques, methods 
t cleaning mops, and special tips on how 
to use a mop most ethciently in hard-to 


lean areas 


N. C. Bureau Offers 
Industrial Directory 


A new and greatly enlarged Directory « 
North Carolina Manulacturine Firms has 
deen received from the printer and 1s nov 
vailable to the public at a nominal cost of 
$1 per copy, Forrest H. Shuford, State Com. 
missioner of Labor, announced recently. The 
127-page, paper bound directory was pre 
pared by the Division of Statistics of the 
State Department of Labor under the direc 
tion of statistician C. H. Pritchard, It lists 
Approximately $,700 North Carolina manu 
facturing establishments The volume iS 
divided into three sections which are sepa 
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Moretex 35S is a_ synthetic 
product which combines chem- 
ically with starches, gums, and 
gelatins to form a stable mix, 
which insures: 


Uniform Sizing 
Better Adhesion 
Stronger Yarn 
Smoother Yarn 
Reduced Shedding 


Easily Removed 
Moretex 3S Sizings are easily 


removed by medium tempera- 
ture washings. 


*Trade Mark applied for 


Get the 
RIGHT 
COVERAGE 


A PILOT GROUP POLICY CAN BE FITTED TO ANY Group 


VaAcgt We design Group Insurance Plans for Southern 
4 GRO organizations ... with benefits to cover loss of 
and sickness for employees; and surgery, 
hospitalization, and maternity for both employees 
and their dependents. 
J. F. FREEMAN, Vice President 
GROUP DIVISION 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


QO. F. Strarrorp, President 


Home Office: GREENSBORO, N. C 
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Moretex 
Size 
Write tor full intormation 
mical 
\ 
: 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


rated by colored divider pages for ease in 
locating each part. Section 1 lists the man 
ufacturing firms alphabetically, giving each 
hrm's mailing address. Section II 1s a geo- 
graphic listing of the plants by county and 
alphabetically within each county. Section 
III lists the firms alphabetically under 20 


main industrial classifications and 108 sub- 


sidiary groupings, gives the location of each 
plant, the approximate number of employees 
and the name of the official in charge. For 
the user's further ease in tracking down in- 
formation about each firm, the entries in the 
three sections are cross-indexed with code 
numbers which are explained in the intro- 
duction. Mr. Shuford said the $1 charge for 


the directory is necessary to cover partially 
the cost of printing. Printing costs have 
increased considerably since the previous 
directory was published in 1944, he pointed 
out, but the cost of the new directory to 
the public remains the same as that of the 
1944 edition. Copies may be ordered trom 
the North Carolina Department of Labor, 
Raleigh, N. C 


The 


Opens New Branch 


THE H. F. LIVERMORE CORP. of Boston, 
Mass., and Greenville, C.. manufacture 
of loom parts, opened a Southern division in 
Greenville June 10. The opening was a con- 
crete example of the expansion policy of the 
62-year-old Boston firm, now directed by 
Chester Hammond, president 

Business executives in banking and textil< 
circles in Greenville, and the principal tex 
tile centers of the South were the guests of 
Mr. Hammond at a luncheon in the Poinsett 
Hotel. There he outlined the new loom set 
vice, which the corporation is prepared to 
give its customers by bringing Livermore 
parts to mill doors. This effects a saving in 
transportation charges, guarantees quicket 
deliveries, and provides the customer with 
expert technical engineering counsel in loom 
changeovers, and sub-assemblies 

Following the luncheon, Mr. Hammond's 
guests adjourned to the Livermore location 
at 123-125 Henry Street to inspect the ex 
hibit set up in the 10,000 square foot mod 
ern brick showroom and distribution depot, 
which will house the more than 6,000 Luiv- 


ermore parts. There they saw a Drape 


Model E loom, upon which more than 200 
H.F.L. improved loom parts had been 
mounted. These parts had been painted a 
bright orange, and from each part to a panel 
above the loom, a ribbon extended to a 
marker, giving the part order number. Rang- 
ed along the walls of the room where 60 
panels, upon which were mounted H.F.I 
parts 

A feature of the opening was the attend 
ance from 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. of hundreds of 
weave room workers and their tamilies from 
mills in Greenville County. The workers 
congregated around the rebuilt loom, and 
before the display boards, before entering 
into the social side of the program, in which 
mill superintendents, boss weavers, weavers 
and second hands, and their wives and chil- 
dren enjoyed a buffet supper, and the musk 
and souvenirs which had been provided, and 
took part in the drawing for a handsome 
radio door prize 

In a brief talk at the conclusion of the 
luncheon, Mr. Hammond explained that his 
hrm was not only inaugurating a physical 
expansion with its Southern division, but a 


Officials of H. F. Livermore Corp. examine a Draper E mode! loom rebuilt at the company's Boston, 
Mass., plant with HFL improved loom parts, which was put on exhibit at the opening this month 


ef the new H. F. Livermere Southern Division at 


Greenville, 5. Left te right: R. Gill, 


production manager at Boston and former factory manager for Packard Motor Car Co. at Detroit, 
Mich.; 5. O. Redge. chief engineer; and Chester Hammond, president of the company. 
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tunctional expansion also. By locating in 
Greenville, the textile center of the South. 
east, the Boston corporation from the physi 
cal standpoint will be able to insure prompt 
er deliveries, over-the-counter sales, emer 
gency deliveries and pickups, Mr. Hammond 
said. “In addition to this,” he continued, 
our engineering personnel has been in 
creased and facilities expanded in our mod 
ern testing laboratories. With the proximity 
of our Southern drvision we will be able to 
offer service engineering counsel and in 
other ways give our customers more person 
alized service and help them solve thei: 
weave room problems 

Guests at the luncheon included R. § 
Small, president of Ottaray Textiles, Inc 
Roger C. Peace, publisher of the Greenwall 
News and Piedmont; E. E. Scott, president 
of the Greenville Chamber of Commerce; 
Scott Russell, Radio Station WESC; Ernest 
Patton, chairman of the board, Peoples Na- 
tional Bank; W. E. Henderson, secretary 
treasurer, Hunt Machine Works; John O 
Hunt, president, Hunt Machine Works: 
Sydney Bruce, president, Camperdown Co., 
Inc.; |. B. Harris, vice-president, Greenwood 
Mills: H B McKoy, president, McKoy- 
Helgerson Co.; E. R. Stall, president, Flor- 
ence Mills; Alester G. Furman, Jr., of Ales- 
ter G. Furman Co.; G. W. Fortune, pur- 
chasing agent, J. P. Stevens Co., Inc.; L 
M. McBee, III, Brandon Corp.; Win Whit- 
nel, secretary, Chamber of Commerce; Junius 
Smith, business manager, TexTILE BULLE 
TIN; G. M. Huguley, superintendent, Upper 
Mill, Pelzer Mills: G. W. McCall. superin- 
tendent, Lower Plant, Pelzer Mills; W. H 
Taylor, general superintendent, Pelzer Mills: 
V. J. Lipscomb, superintendent, Piedmont 
Mtg. Co.; J. C. Clark, superintendent, Jud 
son Mills; Mayor J. Kenneth Cass; J. B 
Templeton, superintendent, Brandon Corp. 
W. C. McCombs, superintendent, Belton 
Mills; J. T. Bray, superintendent, Woodside 
Mills, Greenville; J. L. Edwards, superin- 
tendent, Woodside Mills, Easley; Hext M 
Perry; Paisley Boney, assistant purchasing 
agent, J P. Stevens Co.. Greensboro. N. C.; 
W. H. Beattie, president, Woodside Mills; 

B. Baker, general manager, Pelzer Mills, 
and M. M. Taylor, superintendent, F. W 
Poe Mfg. Co. 
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May Rayon Output Figures Given 


Shipments of filament yarn and staple by domestic pro- 
ducers in May totaled 59,000,000 pounds, an increase of 
5,000,000 pounds over shipments in the previous month but 
down 31,700,000 pounds from shipments in May, 1948, 
according to the Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin of the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. In the first five months of 
the year, shipments totaled 344,400,000 pounds, a decline 
of 23 per cent from the corresponding period in 1948. 
Filament yarn shipments during May amounted to 51,300,- 
000 pounds, a seven per cent increase over April and 25 per 
cent under May, 1948. Shipments last month comprised 
49,800,000 pounds of viscose-+-cupra yarn and 11,500,000 
pounds of acetate. In the viscose+cupra category high 
tenacity yarn shipments were 24,900,000 pounds and inter- 
mediate+-regular tenacity 14,900,000 pounds. 

Five months’ 1949 shipments of the various types of yarn 
showed percentage changes from the corresponding period 
last year as follows: total viscose-+-cupra, minus nine per 
cent; high-tenacity viscose, plus 15 per cent; intermediate + 
regular tenacity viscose+-cupra, minus 29 per cent; and 
acetate yarn, minus 22 per cent. Rayon staple shipments in 
May amounting to 7,700,000 pounds were up 24 per cent 
from April, but showed a loss of 65 per cent compared to 
the May, 1948, total. Staple shipments were composed of 
4,900,000 pounds of viscose and the balance acetate Total 
rayon stocks in the hands of producers at the end of May 
amounted to 70,800,000 pounds comprising 32,000,000 
pounds of viscose-+-cupra filament yarn, 18,200,000 pounds 
of acetate yarn and 20,600,000 pounds of staple. 

A study of world rayon production and capacity by the 
Rayon Organon reveals that in 1948 all major producing 
areas on the globe registered gains in output. World pro- 
duction of filament yarn and staple last year amounted to 
2,477,475,000 pounds, an increase of 23 per cent over 1947 
and only 12 per cent below the all time peak in 1941 of 
2,816,890,000 pounds. Rayon filament yarn hit a new high in 
1948 by surpassing the 1947 output by 18 per cent. Rayon 
staple production was up 33 per cent in its continuation of 
the post-war recovery but it was still 41 per cent below the 
record 1941 output. With Japan continuing its rayon recov- 
ery, production in the combined countries in Asia and Africa 
was up 99 per cent from 1947. Europe showed a 29 per 
cent increase, North America 16 per cent and South America 
three per cent. Tor the fourth consecutive year, the United 
States continued to lead the world in the output of both 
rayon filament yarn and staple. Germany continued to make 


Specialising In 
RENECKING STEEL ROLLS 


Aleo We Manufacture 


WATER KOLLS and FLUTED ROLLS 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


Blvd. Gastenia, N. C. P. O. Bex 2416 
Telephene 3700-W-4 
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W rite or call us for further information. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River* tt Worcester*t Philadelphia* tt Atlantatt 
Greenville * tt Charlottett Dallostt (Textile Supply Co.) 
Factory* Repoir Shopt Distributing Pointt 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Silk Royon ond Asbestos Cords and for all types of Napping Machin- 
ery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes. 
Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic 
Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


pioneers IN CARD CLOTHING 


4 Factories Repain sHops ] DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
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How you can lengthen the 
life of your Card Grinders 


Our service engineers—card grinding specialists 

are always at your service. They will go to 
your plant to work out your card grinding prob- 
lems and check your machinery. They will give 


you constructive information on grinding bare 


cylinders or card wire. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Saies Engineers in the South: 
Charles E. Hendrick——L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick 
Office and plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845 


Worcester, Mass. — 


What makes a Leader ? 


Leaders don't just happen. In most cases, it is the 
combination of skill, performance and facilities that add 
up to make one “the leader.” 


The unsurpassed quality and uniformity of Solvay products 
are backed by: 


@ the facilities of five strategically located plants 


@ the long experience and production skill of the men 
who run these plants 


@ a progressive research organization working with the 
finest in laboratory equipment 


@ Solvay's “Industry-Wise” Technical Service which 
serves you with an intimate knowledge of your industry, 
and offers expert advice on the use, handling, and 
storing of alkalies 


@ prompt and convenient delivery from more than two 
hundred local stock points covering the entire country 


This combination of services, offered by America’s first and 
largest manufacturer of alkalies and associated 

chemicals, clearly establishes Solvay as the leading 
producer in the field. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Soda Ash Caustic Soda Caustic Potash « Chiorine «+ [otassium Carbona! 
Calcium Chioride « Nytron « Sodium Bicarbonate « Specialty Cleansers *« Ammoniurn 
Bicarbonate Sodium Nitrite Para-dichlorobenzene 
Monochilorobenzene Methanol 


Ortho-dichlorobenzer.e 


Ammonium Chioride . Formaldehyde 
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progress in rayon recovery and more than doubled its output 
in 1948 compared to the previous year. 

World rayon producing capacity during 1948 was oper- 
ated to approximately two-thirds of its full March, 1949, 
potential of 3,585,150,000 pounds. By December, 1950, 
the Organon estimates that capacity will increase to 4,032,- 
850,000 pounds, a rise of 12 per cent in the 21-month 
period. Looking at the world output in 1948 from the 
standpoint of rayon categories, the Organon estimates that 
hlament amounted to 1,557,290,000 


varn production 


pounds. Compared to the production of a decade ago, it 


was up 56 per cent. Against the wartime low of 1945, 
world output was up 74 per cent. 

Exnansion of filament yarn production was especially 
nctable in Europe. Countries in that continent accounted 
for 582.750,.000 pounds, or 4/7 per cent ot the world’s 1948 
total. Compared to the previous year, Europe's increase in 
hlament yarn was 20 per cent, bringing its production to 
within 97 per cent of the 1941 peak. In addition to Ger 


many s partial recovery, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 


Greece, Hungary, Norway, Poland, Switzerland, the U. S 
S. R. and the United Kingdom attained new all-time records 
in the output of filament yarn. Finland, Portugal and Spain 
showed a decline, as did Italy which appears to have over- 
extended itself in its 1947 gain over 1946 

In the Western Hemisphere, rayon filament yarn produc- 
tion totaled 937,775,000 pounds in 1948. a gain of 15 per 
cent over the previous year and over 200 per cent over the 
output of a decade ago. The rayon producing countries of 
North and South America accounted for 60 per cent of 
world output of filament yarn and the United States alon 
with 856,150,000 pounds produced > pel cent ot the total. 
Japan produced 45,730,000 pounds, more than double the 
1947 output. Cuba and Egypt began production of filament 
yarn for the first time in 1948. 

Yarns by the viscose process were produced in greatest 
volume and comprised 72 per cent of the total 1948 yarn 
output or 1,123,070,000 pounds. The acetate process was 
second in importance with 393,315,000 pounds, 25 per cent 
of the total Cuprammonium output amounted to 44,700,- 
000 pounds and less than 10,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn 
were produced in Brazil and Hungary by the nitrocellulose 
process. 

Thirty-one countries produced viscose rayon filament and 
the major producers were the United States with 50 per cent 
of the world total, followed by Italy with nine per cent; the 
United Kingdom, eight per cent; and France, eight per cent. 


Fleven countries produced 393.315.000 pounds of acetate 


REDUCES LABOR AND MATERIAL 
COSTS IN PACKAGING 


TITE-FIT TUBING 


Write for descriptive folder 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


5114 BROOKLYN 
SECOND SS ZONE 32, 
AVENUE . NEW YORK 
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filament yarn with the United States outstripping all others 
with 75 per cent of the total, followed by the United King- 
dom and Canada. Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
the United Kingdom and the United States produced a total 
of 34,700,000 pounds of cuprammonium filament yarn with 
two countries, the United States and Germany, accounting 
for over two-thirds of this total. 


World output of rayon staple in 1948 amounted to 920,,- 
185,000 pounds, a gain of 33 per cent over the previous 
year. New records cannot be set for staple output, the 
Organon points out, until the former Axis countries of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, which produced so large a proportion 
of total world staple in the period between 1937 and 1944, 
again come back to somewhere near their present plant 
capacities, European countries, however, registered the 
greatest poundage gain in staple last year and accounted for 
the largest area output. Production in Europe increased to 
611,545,000 pounds, a gain of 38 per cent over 1947 to 
give the area 66 per cent of the world total. As in the case 
of filament yarn, progress in restoring German staple pro- 
duction was the major element in expanding European out- 
put. In addition, new production records were set by Cze- 
choslovakia, Finland, France, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Spain, the U. S. S. R. and the United Kingdom. Belgium, 
Italy, Sweden and. Switzerland registered losses compared 
to 1947 

In the Western Hemisphere, production aggregated 273 
370,000 pounds of staple, an increase of 17 per cent over 
1947. The area accounted for 30 per cent of the world total 
as compared with three per cent a decade ago. The United 
States led the world in staple output with 268,180,000 
pounds or 29 per cent of the world total. Although Japan 
showed an 83 per cent gain in staple output, it produced 
only one-tenth of its peak output attained in 1938. 


The Organon estimates that 90: per cent of the staple pro- 
duced in 1948 was by the viscose process and ten. per cent 
by the acetate process. Viscose poundage totaled 825,315,- 
000 pounds and acetate 94,870,000 pounds. A nominal 
amount of cuprammonium staple is included in the viscose 
figure. Viscose staple was produced in 22 countries with the 
United States the leading producer, In 1948 this country 
turned out 22 per cent of the world total, Germany 19 per 
cent, the United Kingdom nine per cent, and France eight 
per cent. In the case of acetate staple, the United States led 
with an overwhelming 88 per cent.’ Other acetate producing 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
PO. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R E— L. Holt, Jr P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


John P. Batson, 


Get— 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY 


York Road Phone 5-4022 


GASTONIA, N. 


countries were Canada, France, Italy, Japan, Germany and 
the United Kingdom. 

German rayon production in 1948, totaling 233,300,000 
pounds, amounted to 48 per cent of the pre-war output a 
decade ago. The 1948 output of both filament yarn at 72,. 
100,000 pounds and staple at 161.200.000 pounds was more 
than double the 1947 figure. Filament yarn production was 
greatest in the British zone where 42 per cent of the total 
was extruded. Filament output in the other zones was 
American 35 per cent, French 12 per cent, and Soviet 11 
per cent. On staple production the American zone accounted 
for 30 per cent, the British 22 per cent, the French one per 
cent and the Soviet 47 per cent. On total staple and fila- 
ment, 64 per cent came from Western Germany and 36 per 
cent from the Eastern area controlled by Russia. 

In a breakdown of world rayon capacity by categories, the 
Organon estimates that filament yarn capacity as of March, 
1949, totaled 1,934,250,000 pounds and by December, 
1950, is expected to expand to 2,172,350,000 pounds. 
Countries where major increases in yarn producing capacity 
is indicated include Brazil, France. Japan, the U. S. S. R., 
the United Kingdom and the United States. World staple 
capacity in March, 1949, is estimated at 1,650,900,000 
pounds and by December, 1950, is expected to increase to 
1,860,500,000 pounds, an increase of 13 per cent. Major 
increases are anticipated in Canada, France. Japan, the U. S. 
S. R. and the United Kingdom, while small staple « apacity 
reductiens are scheduled for Italy and the United States. 
Projected staple fiber capacity for December, 1950, will b< 
double the actual 1948 production, the Organon points out. 

Combined world production of rayon, cotton, wool and 
silk in 1948 amounted to 17,813,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent over the previous year and the highest 
global output since 1940. Last year cotton continued to be 
the most important of the four fibers in terms of quantity 
produced with 73 per cent of the total followed by rayon 
with 14 per cent; wool 13 per cent and silk nominal. Ten 
years ago, the proportional distribution of the four fibers 
was cotton 75 per cent, wool 13 per cent, rayon 11 per cent 
and silk one per cent. 


The annual meeting of the Narrow Fabrics Division of 
the Cotton- Textile Institute was to have been held Thursday, 
June 23, at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The program includes a golf tournament at the Sea View 
Country Club, a business meeting, dinner and entertain 
ment. 


She GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Hold First Textile School Staff Parley 


The first textile school staff conference in the history of 
textile education in this country was held when the teaching 
members of the 12 United States textile schools gathered at 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute for a three-day program 
June 15-17. A group of well over 100 educators were pres- 
ent for a round table discussion of their mutual problems. 
The Lowell Textile Institute housed the guests in its new 
dormitory, Smith Hall, and provided a program of out- 
standing speakers in the field of textile education, as well 
as arranging the panel discussions in the teaching of the 
different fields of textile tec hnology. 

The 12 schools co-operating in the program are Alabama 
Pclytechnic Institute, Bradford Durfee Technical Institute, 
Clemson College Textile School, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Institute of Textile Technology, Lowell Textile 
Institute, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, New Bed- 
ford Textile Institute, North Carolina State College, Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute, Rhode Island School of Design, 
and Texas Technological College. 

Mornings during the three-day conference were given 
over to speakers and the afternoons devoted to panel dis- 
cussions. Three panels were held each afternoon covering 
texuile manufacturing, textile chemistry, and design and 
weaving. 

Dean Malcolm Campbell of the School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, reported recently 
that the textile school deans are planning a first-hand study 
of new textile machinery and production methods in Britain 
and other European countries, Attending a luncheon meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the North Carolina Tex- 
tile Foundation, Inc., Dean Campbell revealed that the in- 
vestigation of Europe's post-war know-how in textiles is 
cet tentatively for sometime within the next two months. 
Recent developments abroad, particularly in England and 
Switzerland, he said, may prove of significance to the in- 
dustry in the United States. 


Industry Injury Rate For 1948 Released 


Industry had a banner safety year in 1948, the National 
Safety Council reports. Last year's industrial injury rates, 
released by the council in advance of the 1949 edition of 
Accident Facts, its annual statistical yearbook, show a sub- 
stantial reduction in both frequency and severity of accidents 
to employees as compared with 1947. The accident fre- 
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In mill after mill CARTER TRAVELERS 
are playing an important part in 
maintaining yarn quality at ever- 
increasing spindle speeds. They are 
ciency and economy that comes only 
with products whose design and 
manufacture have been scientifical- 
ly developed and controlled. 

Put these “efficiency experts” to 
work for you today. You will find that 
when you specify CARTER TRAVELERS 

es REA | you get the very best of all three— 
MERROW quality, service, price. 
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” CLOTH INSPECTING, 
WINDING AND 
MEASURING MACHINE 


For use on widths 
up to 60” 
and rolls to 
30” diameter 


Simplified action and sturdily constructed to give years of satisfactory service. 
Measuring Cylinder of cast aluminum, accurate 24” circumference, never requires 
covering ye? slipping 's completely eliminated 

Collapsible Cloth Roll permits easy removal and saves cost of paper tubes — a 
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quency rate for all industries submitting company reports to 
the council, based on the number of disabling injuries per 
1.000.000 man-hours, was 11.49 in 1948—~a reduction of 
13 per cent from the year before. 

The textile industry, however, registered no change in its 
accident frequency rate, the 1948 figure remaining the same 
as that for the previous year—8.79 per cent. The accident 
severity rate for the textile industry, based on the number of 
days lost per 1,000 man-hours, was .58 in 1948, an increase 
of seven per cent over 1947. The ac ident severity rate for 
all industries was 1.12 last year, a reduction of nine per 
cent from 1947. 


Rayon Price Structure Analyzed In Report 


Rayon Prices: Past, Present, and Future,” is the title of 
a 33-page report by Robert B. Evans, special assistant to the 
director, Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans, La. An introduction to the report states that ‘the 
price at which rayon is now selling and will sell in the future 
is of tremendous significance in the intense competition 
between this fiber and cotton. In order to provide basic 
information for the cotton industry on this subject, a study 
of rayon prices was made at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in 1946 and early 1947 as part of the co-opera- 
tive Study of Agricultural and Economic Problems of the 
Cotton Belt, sponsored by the special sub-committee on 
cotton of the House of Representatives.” Analyzed and 
explained in detail are rayon staple prices, prices of con- 
tinuous filament rayon yarns, comparative prices of rayon 
and cotton manufactured products, future rayon prices and 
labor productivity in the rayon industry. 


Set Hearing On Long-Staple Quota Imports 

The U. S. Tariff Commission June 9 announced that a 
supplemental investigation to determine whether present 
import quotas on long-staple cotton should be modified or 
dropped, would be held July 7 in Washington. Quotas on 
imports of cotton having a staple of 114 inches or more in 
length were originally made effective Sept. 20, 1939, by 
Presidential proclamation. The President later suspended 
the application of the proclaimed quota to cotton having 
a staple of 144 inches or more in length, so that since Dec. 
19, 1940, the quotas on long-staple cotton have applied only 
to cotton having a staple of 14 inches or more but less 
than 14} 


20, 1948, the President proclaimed supplemental import 


inches in length. On June 9, 1947, and on July 
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quocas tor the then current quota years. pe rmitting the entry 
of additional quantities of long-staple cotton 

The object of the present supplemental investigation 1s to 
determine whether the circumstances requiring the im>ot 
quotas on cotton having a staple of 1l4% mmches or more in 
length continue to exist, or whether changed circumstances 
require the modification ot the quotas, or of the methods ol 
administering them, for th pre seni quota year Of for future 
quota years Among specific questions which have been 
advanced for consideration are (a) whether imports should 
be subject to license for purposes of aliocation to consuming 
mills according to their individual needs. (b) whether the 
quota year should be changed to begin on a date other than 
Sept. 20, ¢.g., whether itt should be put on a calendar-vear 
basis. (Cc) whether the quota should be subdivided to pro 
vide limits on the amounts that may be entered quarterly, 
(d) whether imports should be pe rmitted only by or for the 
account of consuming mills. Testimony will be received not 
only on the foregoing detailed questions but on any other 


matters relevant to the general subject as stated in the first 


sentence of this paragraph 


Parley Considers Electronics In Textiles PUT IT ON LYING DOWN 


Textile mills are using more and more electronic instru 
ments in processing, according to Charles W. Bowden of the m / 
Brown Instruments Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell — and watch it stand Up: 
Regulator Co. Speaking at the first conference ever held in 
the South on new electrical methods for increasing produc 
tion, held at the A. French School of Textiles of the Georgia G | a - [ | T E 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Mr. Bowden pointed out 
that there was a time when the word electronics was scarcely 0 N E C 0 AT M | L 
ever heard with reference to textiles. ‘Whenever it was = L-WH ITE 
mentioned,” he stated, “it was associated with radio or de- ; é 

3 works 50 easy you can put it on lying down. You ma) 
vices that were considered useful only in other industries 
These inhibitions have largely passed and today we find get better production standing up . . . but it’s so eas) 
more and more electronic devices being employed in every to apply it can be done while you take it easy. 
modern textile mill.” 


Rio Easy on your pocketbook, too. When you use easy- 
Another speaker, R. J. Demartini of the paper and textile I ) 


divisions of General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., told brushing GIL-LITE, less paint and less labor are 
the meeting that every loom application should be studied in NeCeSSArY. 


terms of the possible gains to be had from tmcreasing inertia 


of the drive system by the use of the flywheel. His paper GIL-LITE ONE-COAT MILL-WHITE goes 

was prepared in collaboration with A. F. Lukens of the farther ees ahaa last longer. 

firm's induction motion section at Lynn, Mass. 
F. D. Snyder, supervisor of the industrial engineering SAVE TIME 


section of Westinghouse Electric Corp., Boston, Mass., told 


those attending the conference that complete understanding : SAVE MONEY 


SAVE PAINT 
Production 


with our GIL-LITE ONE-COAT MILL-WHITE 
$7 and $7X Eye 


with 


A Northern mill owner writes: “Since equip- 
ping ovr S5 and S6é Looms with your 
S-7 eye Rayon Shuttles we have increased GILMAN PAINT & VARNISH OLNEY PAINT 
weaving room production from 689 to 90%.” 


His testimony is echoed by a Southern mill operator. COMPANY COMPANY 


“Watson-Williams Rayon Shuttles have solved this major Chattanooga Tenn. Spartanburg Ye 
rayon weaving problem for us (crepe filling). Our pro- ° go Mae 


duction has greatly increased since we began using them.” 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


Man tured by tributed by 


Write tor turther intormation 


MANUFACTURING CO.—Millbury, Mass. 
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of the things the electrical industry has available for use by 


textile plants is needed. The electrical art has grown and 
today electricity is used not merely as a source of prime 
motive power, but as a highly versatile force that can accom- 
plish an endless variety of tasks which were formerly con- 
sidered purely mechanical functions, Mr. Snyder said. “By 
building motors with the proper performance curves and by 
using the proper control apparatus, acceleration, from the 
slow rate desired of a roving frame to the extremely high 
rate demanded of a shuttle type loom, can be obtained,” he 


added. 


Wet Processing Equipment Exhibit Held 


Visitors to the Textile Wet Processing Equipment & Sup- 
plies Exposition held June 6-10 at the 71st Regiment Ar- 
mory in New York City were shown the latest designs in 
such equipment, displayed in a total of 38 exhibits, Interest 
in the show was good, exhibitors reported, considering that 
it was the first show of its kind. Visitors appeared to be 
particularly interested in devices that would make wet fin- 
ishing continuous. Manufacturers in attendance reported 
that expansion plans of textile finishing plants are proc eed- 
ing according to schedule despite the drop in fabric produc- 
tion and sales this year. The backlog for such items as dye 
jigs, vats and special equipment are down about 50 per cent, 
but in some instances companies are still six to 12 months 
behind in their deliveries, it was learned. The exposition 
was under the direction of Arthur Tarshis, Expositions for 
Trades, Inc. 


A. C. M. A. Again Selects Palm Beach 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Association next 
Spring will return to Palm Beach, Fla., for its annual con- 
vention, it was announced recently by Ellison S$. McKaussick 
of Easley, S. C., chairman of the board of the association. 
Mr. McKissick reported that convention headquariers will 
be at the Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel and that the date for 
the meeting will be March 30-April 1. One of the principal 
reasons for returning to Palm Beach, it was pointed out, 1s 
that the convention hotel there is the largest south of Wash- 
ington on the Atlantic seaboard and has excellent facilities 
for handling such a meeting. 


When European guilds were active, a man who infringed 
upon another's textile brand mark was punished by having 
his right hand severed. 
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Wages Show Gain Of 204 Per Cent 


Wages in the cotton broad woven goods industry rose 
by 204 per cent trom 1939 to 1947 while employment in 
the same period increased by seven per cent, according to 
preliminary figures released by the Census Bureau. Find- 
ngs of the 1947 Census of Manufactures, the bench mark 
tabulation to which most other census and private industry 
statistics are tied, reveals wayes paid to production workers 
in cotton broad woven goods went up from $230 million 
in 1939 to $700 million in 1947. This shows that the aver- 
age annual wage paid in 1947 was $2,045 compared to 
$720 in 1939 Employment averaged 342.460 im 1947 
compared to 318,892 in 1939. These latest Census of Man 
ufactures figures carry special significances since tt is the 
first such compilation made since 1939 when operations 
were suspended. The next such census will not be taken 
until 1952 at the earliest. 

Other important census findings show that manufacturers 
in cotton broad woven goods shipped products valued at 
$3,.295.000.000 during 1947, an increase of 269 per cent 
1939. Value 1947 


amounted to $1.562.000.000. a 250 per cent rise over 1949 


over added by manufacture during 
Value of manufacture is calculated by subtracting cost of 
materials, supplies, containers, fuel, purchased electri 
energy, and contract work from the value of the products 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures reported the textil« 
industry as being the No. | employer in all U. S. manu 
facturing industries. Cotton broad woven goods in turn 
claimed the largest employment within the textile industry. 


Government figures not yet completed are expected to re 
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veal that cotton broad woven goods will continue to employ 
the greatest number in the textile field. Quarterly produc- 
rion reports of cotton broad woven goods are being con- 
tinued to fill in between the studies embodied in the Census 
The Nattonal Cotton 


couraged these quarterly studies in view of their industrial 


ot Manufactures Counci| has en- 


significance. 


N. C. School Gets Textron Scholarship 


The School of Textiles at North Carolina State Colleve 


Raleigh, has become the third Southern school to -receive 
Textron scholar hips to assist textile students during their 
senior year. Royal Little. president ot Textron. Inc.. an 
nounces. The other textile schools to receive the $500 gran: 
are those at Clemson College and Georgia Tech. These 
Textron scholarships are part of a plan conceived by Mr. 
Little to further the efforts of promising textile students. 
The winners are to be selected by the colleges on the basis 
cf both high academic achievement and outstanding leader. 
ship qualifications for future application to the textile field. 
Two recipients have already been selected }. F. Cathcart has 
been designated by Clemson as the Textron scholarship 
award winner, and the Georgia instituic has chosen Horace 


Corley. 


Cotton Council Meets In January 


[he National Cotton Council will hold its 12th annual 
meeting at the Hotel Peabody in Memphis next Jan. 23-25, 


Oscar Johnston of Scott, Miss., chairman of the cotton or 


Che Weavers 
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ganization’s board of directors, has announced. Mr. John 


ston said that the meeting will bring to Memphis more than 
1,000 representatives of the cotton industry and allied 
groups. In addition to voting delegates, the council meet 
ings are attended by representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, Cotton Belt land grant colleges, industries 


allied to cotton, and members of the cotton industry itself. 


Reference Booklet Offered To Industry 


A new booklet entitled “Inventory of the Resources of 
the United States for Textile Research, Development, Edu 
cation, and Testing,” has just been issued by the textile 
section of the New York Board of Trade, Inc Compiled 
by the technical committee of the organization, under the 
chairmanship of D. E. Douty of United States Testing Co.., 
Inc., it contains information on the above subjects which is 
not found in any other single document. 

Dr. Douty, in announcing the issuance of the booklet. 
pointed out that as a reference booklet it will prove in- 
valuable to all personnel in the textile and allied fields 
“For the first time,’ he states, ‘resources on research and 
development, testing and education are listed in one pam- 
phiet.”” He explained that information was initially gath- 
ered together for the American representatives to Buxton, 
England, textile conference held last June. The textile sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade recognized the valuc 
of such reference material and authorized Dr. Douty and 
his committee to prepare the booklet and issue it as a public 
service to all interested personnel. 


Industrial Relations Conference Scheduled 


The respencibility of management and labor for achieving 
better understanding with each other will be the major sub 
ject at the 30th annual Southern Industrial Relations Con 
ference at Blue Ridge, N. C., July 20-23. Among the 15 
noted speakers on industrial relations that will appear at 
this conference will be Whiting Williams of Cleveland. 


Ohio. veteran counselor in employee and customer relations 


Due to the growing concern of the public, as well as 
management and labor, over the need for “Achieving Bet 
ter Understanding in Industry,’ attendance at this year s 
conference is expected to exceed that of last year when a 
record was set, according to R. J. Stockham, vice-president 
of Stockham Valves and Fittings, Inc., of Birmingham, 
Ala.. chairman of the conference board of directors. Last 
year 744 delegates, representing 235 plants, institutions, 
and agencies from 19 states and the District of Columbia, 
attended the industrial relations conference. 


Major topics for discussion will include impending na- 
tional legislation on management and labor poli ies, research 
covering supervisory development, leadership training pro- 
grams, and methods of improving industrial understanding 
through better press relations, two-way communications, 
better foreman-employee understanding, and “open house’ 
programs. 


Other speakers besides Whiting Williams will include 
William W. Mussman, Ware Shoals, S. C., personnel direc 
tor for Riegel Textile Corp.; John J. Corson, Washington, 
D. C., circulation manager of the Washington Post; Don 


ABINSTON VACUUM CARD STRIPPING 


for COTTON, WOOLEN & WORSTED CARDS 


Abington Vacuum Stripper as used on revolving tep flat card strips 
eylinder and doffer simultaneously. 


COTTON Nearly 900 mills have turned a nuisance operation into an 

advantage, obtaining greater production, improved quality and lower 

costs as folllews: 

1. Preduction increased 4% or more because of less down time for stripping. 

2. Direct stripping cost reduced 60% to 90%. 

3. Stripping 100% by vacuum (no brush touches the clothing) keeps card 
wires in better condition with less frequent grinding. 

4. Extra thorough stripping gives cleaner sliver, less fly, better quality of 
product. 100% dust free. 


Request Bulletins on: Vacuum Card Strippers 


Showing weolen card cylinder and doffer equipped with Abington 
Vacuum Stripper, which feeds across automatically. 


WOOL Abington Vacuum Stripping saves 60% to 90% of Stripping 
cost through its autematic features. 


Down time for stripping is materially reduced. Often the increased 
production equals an extra set of cards, 45 minutes makes a color 


change, instead of 1 te 3 hours. 


Abington Vacuum Stripping assures thorough removal of embedded 
dirt and fibre; 100° dust-free. 


Yarn Dyeing Systems Weaver's Kuotters 
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Carroll, manager of the Scottsville Va.. plant of the United 
Siates Rubber Co.: Douglas McGregor of Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. president of Antioch College; George D. Heaton. 
Charlotte. N. OF pastor of Myers Park Baptist Church: 
William Conoy er, Syracuse, N. Y.. production manager for 
the Carrier Corp.; C. W. McLennan. Lynchburg, Va... per- 
sonnel director of the Lynchburg Foundry; Erwin H. Schell, 
Cambridge, Mass. department of business and engineering 
administration. Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology: Rob. 
ert K. Burns. Chicago, Ill., executiy ¢ ofhcer for the indus. 
trial relations center of the University of Chicago; C. }. 
Hendon, Atlanta. Ga.. vice-president for the Southeastern 
district of the General Electric Co.; Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, 
Bethany, W. Va. dean 
Miller. Spray, N. C.. 
Field rest Mills. 


of Bethany College; and Macon 


director of industrial relations for 


Patents Granted On Textile Items 


Several patents relative to textiles have been issued re- 
cently, according to Paul B. Eaton. Charles W Burrum of 
Graniteville, §. C. was awarded Patent No. 2,640,569 on 
an apparatus for applying a retarding action to the drums of 
a tension frame for a sheet of warp in a long chain beamer. 
In a machine of this type the warp comes to the long chain 
beamer in rope form, and the purpose of the beamer is to 
straighten out the ends in the rope warp, separate them on 
4n expansion comb, and wind the ends onto a section beam 
ready for slashing and other purposes. In a long chain 
beamer of this type, the warp chain must be stretched from 
the beamer to a tension frame, a distance of about 30 feet. 
so the ends of the warp will separate gradually from the 


chain, form into a sheet, and not be jerked, twisted or bro. 
ken. By use of Mr. Burrum's apparatus, the proper amount 
of tension can be insured in the warp from the tension 
frame to the beamer, and also when the machine js stopped, 
the drums on the tension frame and the beamer will stop at 
precisely the same time. thereby preventing any slackness in 
the warp, which would allow the same to touch the floor of 


the mill and become 


soiled. Or [Oo much which 


tension. 
would break some of the ends in the sheet of warp, 
Albert Guillet of harlotte. N- awarded 


Patent No. 2.449.210 On a means for ley eling and aligning 
Foster cone winders and the like. 


Was 


The invention comprises 
special brackets secured to Opposed ends of the winder 


which are adapted to end and an 


anchoring means at the other end for stretching a wire or 
other line 


support a reel at on: 


from the anchoring means to the reel means, 
whereby proper ténsion can be supplied to the line. and the 
line is then used as a guide for leveling and aligning the 
entire machine, This is an improvement over Mr. Guillet’s 
former Patent No. 1.907.959. 

Patent No. 2.445.065 was granted to Fred A. Hamilton 
of Easley, AE et assignor to Bahan Textile Machinery Co.. 
Inc., of Greenville, S. C.. on a stirrup for connecting the 
treadles of a loom to the jack strap which is associated with 
the lower portions of the harness frame. Heretofore the 
stirrups disposed on the treadles have extended upwardly a 
substantial distance and have had secured thereto. by means 
of a bolt and thumb nut, the two ends of a leather strap 
which extends upwardly and passes through a slot in the 
jack stick. As is well know n, the treadles of the loom move 
part of the harness frames downwardly and cause other 


frames to move upwardly to form a shed ip the warp. It 
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very often happens that the jack stick, when in lowered 
position, will engage the thumb nut on the stirrup asso- 
ciated with the jack strap and this causes a notch to be cut 
from the lower edge of the jack stick and this notch soon 
deepens to the point where the jack stick is weakened to the 
point where it must be replaced. It is the object of this 
invention to provide a stirrup of much shorter length than 
has hretofore been used, and having a transverse portion 
disposed at a much lower point than has heretofore been 
the custom and this transverse portion is provided with a 
bolt and thumb nut so that the two ends of the jack strap 
can be adjusted, one of the ends having a slot therein and 
thus the bolt with the thumb nut thereon ts lowered to a 


point suthciently close to the treadles to prevent it being 


engaged by a lowered jack stick. 


Textron To Decentralize Operations 


Plans ot Textron. Inc.. 


to decentralize operations were 


revealed recently in a statement by Royal Little, president, 


who said 


ized control of all Operations in its New York office 


‘Textron in the past has had completely central- 


The 


directors have decided that this type of organization is too 


cumbersome and expensive for the fast moving traditionally 


decentralized textile industry 


The directors have delegated 


to me authority to decentralize the business, appoint genera! 


managers for each division, and eliminate all unnecessary 


staff functions. 


Overhead cost reductions at the annual rate 


of more than $2.000.000 will have been eftected by the end 


of June. I have personally given up all outside activities 


and will devote all my time to the management of Textron. 


It is believed that the greater flexibility which will result 


from decentralization will be of especial benefit to the fur- 


@ The reduction of broken picks is 
one of the features of the Nash 
No. 79. Running quills through 
keeps them in perfect condition 
assures clean, smooth qui'ls at all 
times, free from sharp surface pro- 
jections and burnished to a high, 
dry luster. 

No harsh abrasive action is em- 
ployed during the operation and 
the original finish coating of the 
quill remains intact. All dirt is re- 
moved from grooves and the re- 
sultant polish has a surface free 
from any deposit. Repeated polish- 
ing of quills through the Nash No. 
79 will in no way damage the quills 
or reduce their life 


Write for complete descriptive literature. 


We also manufacture Nash 85 
and Nash 37 Automatic Refin- 
ishers for throwing bobbins. 
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ther development for the Textron brand name operations 
and improve service to our customers. All of our Fall lines 
are now ready for showing. The company ts currently in 
the strongest financial condition of its history.” 


Ralph Going Heads Fieldcrest Council 


Ralph Going was named president of the Carolina Co- 
operative Council, 29-year-old organization composed of 
key men of Fieldcrest Mills, at a meeting May 19. Hugh 
T. Bundy was chosen vice-president and W. B. Weaver was 
re-elected sex retary. Joseph P. Foster was elected assistant 
secretary, and J. B. Lamar was elected a member of the 
Committee chairmen were chosen as 
lesse M 


Burton: and constitution. Robert A. Harris. The new ofhcers 


program committee. 
follows: attendance, Ben Dunton: refreshments, 
will be installed at the September meeting when the council 
resumes its activities after being suspended during the Sum- 
mer months. 

Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, industrial psychologist and, presi- 
dent of Harwood Mfg. Corp. of Marton, Va., discussed 
Dr. 


man personality ts the mystery of the ages and research in 


Human Relations in Industry . Marrow said the hu- 


other fields and technological advances have greatly out- 
“We learned 


to split the atom before we learned to mend split personali- 


distanced the scientific study of human nature 
ties, he said. He described his work at Marion, where fo: 
the past nine years his company has been successful tn a 
program of democratic human relations’ based on group 
participation. 
Members of the North Carolina-Virginia Society of 
Training Directors attended the meeting as guests of the 


council. 
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A. A. T.C.C. Approves Prize Paper Award 


Acceptance of a proposed prize aw ard to be given annu- 
ally for the best paper pre sented before a local section was 
voted recently by the national council of the American Asso- 
The award of 
$2 Howes Publishing Co. in 
memory of the late Alfred P. Howes and would be known 
Prize Paper Award. 


ciation of Textile Chemusts and Colorists 
$200 annually was offered by 


as the American Dyestuff Keportet 
Intent of the prize 1s indicated as the encouragement of the 
presentation of better papers hefore the local sections. 

It ts specified that the paper, to receive consideration for 
the prize, must be published in the proc eedings of the asso- 
ciation according to the rules set up therefore between Aug 
1 and July 31. Other conditions are to be established jointly 
by the association and the publishing company and judges 
are to be chosen by the A. A. T. C. C. It is suggested that 
yapers submitted in the intersectional contest and those read 
hefore other societies be not considered eligible. The award 
would be presented at the annual convention. 

The council also accepted the invitation of the Northern 
New England Section to gather 1n its territory for the annual 
convention in the Fall of 1952. New York is to be the host 
‘1 1951 at the Hotel Statler and Rhode Island in 1950 at 
W entworth-by-the-Sea. This years parley is at Atlantic 
City by invitation of the Philadelphia Section. 


World Standards Adopted For Silk 


For the first time in history, the wotld’s silk manufactur- 
ers have reached agreement on a universal system for testing 
the quality of silk. Such an agreement, “in principal,” was 
reached at the recent 22-nation world silk conference held 
in Zurich. Switzerland. H. Lee Moss, secretary of the Amer- 
‘can Silk Council and a U. S. delegate at the conference, 
reported that the achievement of universally accepted stand- 
ards of silk classification had been attempted w ithout success 
for over 40 years. The new system will be based on a com- 
bination of the systems currently in force in the United 
States and Japan. Technical committees are working to 
adapt the various methods in force in Italy, France and other 
major silk producing countries to the new standard method. 

The conference also formally established an International 
Silk Association to promot the common interests of the 
world’s silk manufacturers. Ariste Potton of France was 
elected president of the new organization. Headquarters are 


to be established at Lyon, France. 
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See End Of Textile Depression Periods 


The opinion that present trends point to an end to ‘'the 
periods of depression that used to haunt the textile industry” 
was expressed recently by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, in an address at com- 
mencement exercises of the North Carolina Vocational Tex- 
tile School, Belmont, N. C. Characterizing the industry as 
‘technically minded,’’ Dr. Murchison said the end of the 
boom-and-bust economy of the past can be traced to in- 
dustry-wide awakening on the following points: 

(1) The strong movement away from the high degree of 
specialization which always characterized the industry. 
(Although never more than 50 per cent of the industry can 


; actually become a part of the “integration” movement, he 
said the trend toward co-ordinated and adjusted operation 
under one central control gears the industry to a much better 
; position in which to meet shifts in consumers’ demands and 
| tastes. ) 
7 (2) The rapid strides in technology. (None are espe- 


cially revolutionary, he said, but they represent a constantly 
gtowing number of refinements in textile ma hinery. Since 
the end of World War II, the industry as a whole has in- 
vested over $5,000,000 in research. ) 

(3) The industry has gone forward in changing its inter- 
nal structure, streamlining its operations and generally 
meeting the demands of the times. (In this connection, he 
said that fewer spindles are now in operation than ten years 
ago, but the output was greater because of the three-shift 
system. He said, too, that the industry could no longer be 
called an “‘over-capacity industry.” ) 

(4) The industry has broadened its interests. (Mills 


and growers alike are working in harmony to make the 
industry as a whole a more constructive one in the economy 
of the South. He also referred to the public relations pro- 
gram which was showing the public generally how wrong 
their opinions were concerning the industry, its working 
conditions and its labor tactics. ) 

Dr. Murchison was introduced by J. Harold Lineberger, 
Belmont textile leader and chairman of the school’s advisory 
board. David T. Roadley, personnel director of the Kendall 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., awarded the diplomas to the 78 grad 
uates. 


— 


Stress Quality In Merchandising Fabrics 


Marvin R. Cross, president of Greenwood Mills, Inc., 
speaking at the June 1 meeting of the American Association 
of Textile Technologists in New York City, told those in 
attendance that emphasis on quality is of primary importance 
in the merchandising of any fabrics. 

Outlining what he considered the essentials in any fabric 
merchandising program, Mr. Cross stated: ‘Business built 
on quality is much harder and takes more time to get, but 1t 
is also harder to lose. If it is built on price alone, it can be 
lost overnight; all the other fellow has to do is to quote 
lower. But, if yours is built on quality, he must at least go 
to the effort you did to build quality and this, not many are 
willing to make the effort to do.” 

Mr. Cross stressed that a successful merchandising pro- 
gram is one that offers the best representation to the mills, 
with the best service to their customers. “‘“Good merchandis- 
ing doesn't mean. selling always at the lowest price, or at 
the highest either,” he declared. “Good merchandising 1s 


They're Exactly Right! 


Skilled workmanship and quality materials insure that all 
Kluttz parts are machined inside and out to exact tolerances 
...and this means that your bobbins run smoother and last 
longer. 
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rather a process by which, month after month, year after 
ycar. the mill and customer both benefit.” 
that 


‘all of this talent for quality must be directed——mus! 


be directed into channels to meet a demand or to create 
one. 
ich thing as sportswear, and that today there were a host 


cf fabrics built to meet this need. 


Lack Of Cotton Hampers Europeans Mills 


In order to furnish their people with the same per canita 
clething as pre-war, European mills would need about a half 
millon more bales of cotton than they will probably be abl 


Lac k 


of cotton is the principal limitation to European cotton tex 


to secure through the E. C. A. and all other sources. 
tile industry recovery, according to Caffey Robertson, foreirn 
trade advisor to the National Cotton Council, and Read P. 


Dunn, Jr., the council's foreign trade director. 


cently returned from a five weeks’ European trip during | 


which they investigated the cotton and marketing situation, 
ID). White, assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture and chief of the cotton, wool and 
fiber branch of E. C. A. 


traveling in company with E to the 


pointed out | 


He declared that. not many years ago, there was no 


They re- 


The council representatives point out that in Europe, as 


elsewhere in the world. recovery of textile production will 


depend on the quantities of U. S. cotton which can be 
On a that 


supplies of foreign cotton probably will be six million bales 


secured. world basis it is estimated the to‘al 
short of meeting anticipated consumption demands. Supply- 
ing the full three and three-quarter million bales of cotton 
contained in the original E. C. A. budget estimate submitted 
to Congress would enable Marshall Plan countries to con. 
sume only about 93 per cent as much cotton as in 1938-39. 
The smaller countries like Belgium, Holland, Norway, Den- 
mark, Greece, and Portugal now are equaling or exceeding 
pre-war. Italy already is 30 per cent above pre-war in cotton 
consumption because of the shift from rayon to cotton ne- 
cessitated by the shortage of coal. France now is about 85 
per cent of pre-war. The United Kingdom, however, still ts 
only 75 per cent of pre-war (700,000 bales under 1938-39) 
and Germany, as a whole, is estimated to be operating only 
78 per cent of pre-war. Austria is 47 per cent but may 
expand to 60 per cent next session. 

Mills in Eastern Europe now are operating generally at 
above pre-war rates. Countries like Poland and Yugoslavia 
got additional equipment during, or as a result, of the war. 
In most of these Eastern countries machinery is operated two 


to three shifts datly with forced labor under nationalized 
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schemes. Most of their cotion has been obtained through 
barter from the U. S. S. R., Brazil, Egypt, Pakistan, and 
India. Though these industries in Eastern Europe normally 
use about 600,000 to 700,000 bales of U. S. cotton, only 
insignificant quantities have been bought recently. Asid¢ 
from the shortage of cotton, the council officials report other 
limiting factors to production as: (1) shortage and inefh- 
ciency of labor, (2) restrictions on power, and (3) poor 
condition of some of the equipment. Labor shortage are 
real obstacles in England, Holland and in Eastern Europe, 
the council foreign trade staffers point out. All industries 
reported the operating efficiency of textile labor at only 
about 80 per cent of pre-war. While new operatives Rave 
learned the rudiments of their jobs, they have not yet a 
quired the know-how to keep machinery operating at peak 
efficiency. Power is a major limitation today in Spain though 
not in other European countries. On the other hand, fuel 
constitutes a shortage problem generally 

Repair and modernization of equipment ts proceeding 
slowly throughout Europe, the cotton men report. In some 
parts of Germany and Poland the condition of equipment 
is still regarded as a limiting factor on consumption and 
quality of production. Where labor is available, however, 
industries are Overcoming equipment shortages by operating 
machinery on two to three shifts. 

The council representatives explain that the most serious 
competition faced by American cotton in Europe in the 
future is synthetic fiber. With the exception of Germany, 
Italy, and Austria, almost every European country ts realiz- 
ing record fiber production. In most instances, production 
is now two to three times what it was at the beginning ot 


the war and in many countries four and five times as high. 
In the occupied countries, synthetic production still is lag- 
ging because of the shortage of coal. It requires from three 
to five times more coal to process synthetic fibers than natural 
fibers. In this connection, however, recent studies indicate 
supplies of wood pulp and cellylose will be adequate to 
permit contemplated expansion Five synthetic industries in 
Europe for several years. 

The council representatives say it was alarming to observe 
the emphasis placed on expansion of synthetic production 
in an effort to balance trade expenditures. The United King- 
dom, for instance, plans to expand its rayon production by 
50 per cent this year. Moreover, E. C. A. insistence on 
dollar economy has encouraged participating countries to 
push synthetic production in order to balance their dollar 
trade. At the same time, the council trade officials point out 
that all countries tend to consider synthetic fiber as a sub- 
stitute and report consumer resistance. 

Mr. White held meetings with representatives of spin- 
ners, agents, government, and E. C. A. in all Marshall Plan 
countries. Purpose of these conferences. was to: (1) effect 
better understanding on the part of industry and govern- 
ment as to the objectives and mechanics of the E. C. A. 
cotton program, and (2) to smooth out operational details 
and administrative procedures. Mr. Robertson and Mr. 
Dunn, who assisted the E. C. A. cotton head at these ses- 
sions, reported definite accomplishments in all countries in 
streamlining administrative procedures and reducing delay 
occasioned in issuing sub-authorizations, import licenses, 
and opening letters of credit. In non-E. C. A. countries, the 
group discussed possible means of expanding U. S. cotton 
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exports through credits and barter. The establishment of an | 


agreement through a government agency, with the actual 


shipments by private trade, was the system recommended in 


all barter discussions. 


—<And The Mill Showed The School 


A complicated Cusken loom. which has not been Op- 


erated for several years because of a mechanical defect, has | 


been revamped and put into operation in the North Caro- 


lina State College School of Textiles, Raleigh, by experts | 


from the Rocky Mount, N. C., branch of the Sidney Blu- 
menthal Co. The loom, a very expensive machine, was 
made in Germany and is used in the school for making pile 
fabrics. Repairs to the loom were delayed for several years 
because such work required special technical knowledge. 


E. H. Suessmuth of Rocky Mount, resident manager of 


the Sidney Blumenthal Co., came to the college's rescue. | 


however, and directed his staff members to recondition the 


loom. Mr. Suessmuth and his staff spent several days on | 


the job and donated their services to the college free of 
charge. The company also gave the school enough yarn to 
make “‘a considerable amount of material,’ according to 
Prof. Benjamin L. Whittier, head of the department of | 


fabric development and construction. 


| 


Professor Whittier | 


said that the loom will be “a great asset” in the teaching | 


and research programs of the school of textiles, and he ex- 


pressed his appreciation to the company for its work in | 


placing the instrument in operation again. 


A manual on conduct of open house programs, compiled 


from the actual experience of dozens of plants, which was | 
recently authorized by the Textile Committee on Public Re- | 
lations, has been completed by Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, | 


the committee's public relations counsel. The manual ts the | 
first of a series to deal with various community relations | 
techniques—press relations, local radio shows, employee | 


publications, community advertising, recreational and social | 


| 


lines the experience of various companies in choosing an | 


programs, and similar topics. The open house manual out- 


objective for the program, holding various types of open | 
house. procedures for issuing invitations, training guides, 
and handling publicity. 
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which Kentex Aprons have been standard equip- 
ment for years), have found they can be depended 
upon to help produce more uniform yarn, and 


more yarn per machine. 
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Broad Woven Output Down 13 Per cent 


A total of 2,249,000,000 linear yards of cotton broad 
woven fabrics (except tire fabrics) was produced in the 
first quarter of 1949, the Bureau of the Census has reported 

This production was approximately the same as in the 
fourth quarter but was 13 per cent below the first quarter 
of 1948. Tire cord and fabric, totaling 129 million pounds, 
was almost the same as in the fourth quarter but was 14 per 
cent less than a year ago 

Production of every type of goods except cotton duck 
and rayon and nylon tire cord and fabric was below that of 
the first quarter of last year.. Production of napped fabrics, 
at 88 million yards, is the lowest since this series of reports 
was published in 1943 

Cotton tire cord and fabric production, totaling 60 mil- 
lion pounds, continued to drop, while rayon and nylon tire 
cord and fabric production showed a substantial increase 
over the fourth quarter and was 14 per cent above the first 
quartct of last year 

Production of narrow sheetings and, allied coarse and 
medium-yarn fabrics increased eight per cent over fourth 
quarter production, with the largest increases in Class B 
and Class C sheetings, while drills declined. Cotton duck 
increased six per cent over fourth quarter production and 
was almost the same as a year ago. 

Tobacco and cheese cloth production, at 308 million 
yards, showed a sharp decline, 46 million yards, from the 
fourth quarter and was 15 million yards less than a year 
ago. 

Carded broadcloths, totaling 71 million yards, increased 
16-per cent over fourth quarter production but the total was 
eight per cent less than last year. 


Fiber Consumption For 1948 Analyzed 


Cotton, still far in the lead among textile fibers, supplied 
57.4 per cent of the nation’s textile needs in 1948, com- 
pared to 58.4 per cent in 1947, 65.8 per cent in 1940-44, 
and 60.6 per cent during the prewar period 1935-39, accord- 
ing to preliminary data compiled by the UV. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Rayon consumption last year again climbed 
to an all-time high, amounting to more than a billion 
pounds (1,017 million), or 14.9 per cent of our total fiber 
requirements. In 1947, consumption of rayon was 988 mil- 
lion pounds. Other fibers that helped supply textile de- 
mands in 1948 included: wool ( ten per cent of the total, 
almost the same as in 1947), jute (10.3 per cent), hard 
fibers such as sisal and Manila hemp (six per cent), flax 
(0.2 per cent), and synthetic fibers other than rayon (one 
per cent, an increase over 1947). 

These figures are from an annual survey made at the 


Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry's Southern 
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Regional Research Laboratory in New Orleans. They are 
that 
is, mill consumption of raw fibers, with adjustments for 


hased on fiber consumption by the ultimate consumer 


exports and imports of textile products. The survey is part 
of a study of trends in fiber consumption which the labora 
tory 1s making in connection with its research on cotton 
utilizaticn. 

Consumption of synthetic fibers other than rayon, after 
declining from 53.3 million pounds in 1946 to 48.9 million 
pounds in 1947, amounted to a record-breaking 70.7 million 
pounds in 1948, the compilation shows. Included in this 
total is consumption of nylon, glass fiber, casein fiber, zein 
hber, and synthetic resin fibers (Vinyon and Saran). Most 
of the output of these fibers—65.8 million pounds——was 
continuous filament yarn; that is, similar in form to silk 
The remaining 4.9 million pounds was cut staple, or staple 
fiber, which is suitable for spinning into yarn on cotton and 
wool processing machinery. 

The figures on consumption of synthetic fibers other than 
rayon for each of the years since 1940 are given in the fol 
lowing table. This is the first statistical summary on the use 
of these fibers ever published to show the breakdown into 
continuous filament yarn and staple fiber. The table was 
compiled from confidential reports submitted by manufac 
turers, and therefore only combined totals for all the fibers 
are given. To avoid revealing operations of individual 
firms, the table does not indicate the extent of use of specific 
synthetic fibers. 

CONSUMPTION OF SYNTHETIC FIBERS OTHER THAN RAYON 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1940-48 


Yarn Staple Total 
Year 1.000 Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. 
698 4,471 
194] 9 713 1.950 11.663 
1942 18.768 1975 243,743 
1945 12.878 6,414 19,292 
1946 42.691 10.6348 53.429 
1947 15,334 4.526 18.860 
1948 65,815 i 888 70.703 


May Spinning Shows Further Drop 


The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 
industry operated during May at 93.8 per cent of capacity 
on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis. This compared with 
97.9 per cent during April this year, and 134 per cent dur- 
ing May last -year. 

Spinning spindles in place May 31 totaled (in thousands) 
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GREENSBORO 
REED CLEANER 


For cleaning rust and burrs 
from reeds, heddles, cutlery 
and miscellaneous stee! parts 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


A rubber composition impregnated with fine 
emery and pumice. A large size, easy to handle, 
2x43", 


Specify if hard or soft material preferred. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO 
REED CLEANER 


23,782, with 19,862 active consuming cotton on the last 
working day of the month, compared with 23,783, and 
19,801 tor April this year, and 23,742 and 21,723 a year 
ago 

Active spindle hours for spindles consuming cotton for 


~ 


442, 000 


~ 


May (by thousands) 7.358.000 compared with 
for April this vear and 10.080.000 in May last year 
Spindles in place May 31 (by thousands) included: in 


cotton-growing states, 18,464, of which 15,992 were active 


compared with 18,453 and 15,968 for April this year, and 
18,298 and 17,094 a year ago; and in New England states, 
1,832 and 3,498 compared with 4,844 and 3,456 and 4,930 
and 4,202. 

Active spindle hours for spindles consuming cotton for 
May included: in cotton-growing states, 6,311,000,000 com- 
pared with 6,350,000,000 in April this year and 8,425,000,. 
000 in May a year ago; and in New England states, 956,,- 
000,000 and 993,000,000 and 1,525.000,000. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern piants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton. N. H. Sou. Mer.: L. 8. Ligon, Greenville 8 
C.: Sales Megr.: S. R. Roane 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8. Ill. Southeastern Reprs. 
FP. H. Webb.. Megr.. 603 Stewart Ave., S.W.,. Atianta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp 
P. O. Box 2948. Greensboro, N. C.: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., &.W., At- 
lanta, Ga E. E. Drewry, 4179 Clift Ra Birmingham, Ala G. R. Easley 
P. ©. Box 1087, Greenville, S. C.: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond 
Va W. G. Polle Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn H. C. Sharpe, P. O 
Box 2463. Orlando, Fla J. W. Webb. 603 Stewart Ave... S.W Atianta. Ga 
J. E. Tyler, 326 St. Paul Piace,. Baltimore. Md N. C. Brill. 407 Shell Bidg 
Houston, Tex J. Cc. Brill. 309 Magazine St New Orleans. La D. C. Jorgen- 
sen, 2140 Ingleside Ave Apt. C-l1, Phone Ivy 1673-J, Macon, Ga Il. J. Gor 
don. 1910 Mae St.. Orlando. Fla.: Marcus M. Brown, P. O. Box 205. Charlotte. 
N. ©. The Philadelphia Office, 401 N. Broad St Philadelphia, Pa 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White 


ALLEN CO., THE. 440 River Rd.. New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Repr L. £ 
Wooten, Fort Mill, S. C 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO.,. Industrial Chemicals Di\ 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte. N. C 
Hugh Puckett. Sou. District Mer Reprs Jonn D. Hunter. Paul F. Haddock 
R. S. Meade. Q@. M. Rhodes. Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams. 1404 S. 22nd. St 
Birmingham. Ala Jack B. Button. 1409 Garland Drive. Greensboro. N. C 
Cc. B. Suttle. J: 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga Cc. P. Kirchen,. 10 South 
St Mobile. Ala T. O. McDonald. 531 Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans. 
La 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS. INC... 15 Park Row. New York 7. N. Y¥. Sou. 
Repr Ira L. Griffin. P. O. Box 1576. Charlotte |. N. C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. Providence. R. I Sou. Plants. Charlotte. N 
C.. and Atlanta. Ga 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. Cc. L. W. Inegk 
owner 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORF., 350 Filth Ave New York City Sou. Office 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C Henry K. Keliy. Mer 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY CO., P. O. Box 4)u) N. McDowell St 
Charlotte 4. N. C. Paul Wichelhaus and H. P. Wichel! 4. Distributor for 
Barber-Colman Co Threacwell Tap & Die Co., Chicago Latrobe Twist Drill 
Co Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Uo Canedy-Otto Mig 
Co Greaves Machine Tool Co Smith-Mills Co Grob Bros The Skinner 
Chuck Co., Davis Keyseater Co.. Bradford Machine Tool Co., Queen City Co 
Tubular Micrometer Co.. Gilbert S. Simonski, and others 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St.. Chicago 9. Ill. Dist 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.: Armour 
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& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.: Armour & Co.. Jacksonville. 
Pla.; Armour & Co.. Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg.. Huntington. W. Va. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence. R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C.. W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mer. Technica’ 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner. 160 N. Park St.. Statesville. N. C.. Phone 40-J: 
Ww. I Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro. N. C Phone 3-6282: Philip L 
Lavoie. 19 Polk St.. Sylacaugsa. Ala John H. Graham. P. O. Box 904. Green- 
ville, S&S. C Phone County 7614: Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave Ma- 
rietta, Ga.. Phone 1335-M. Plant Mer A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant. 2130 N. Tryon St. Charlotte. 
N. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River. Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop. 1201 S. Graham St Chariotte. N. C.. J. M. Reed, Sou. Mer 
T. F. Hart. Sales; Mfg. Plant, Seles Office and Repair Shop. Laurens Rd 
Greenville. 8. C., A. E. Johnson, Jr.. Mer Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave.. N.E.. Atiant Ga.. J. E. Seacord, Jr.. Mgr.: Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co.. Providence. R. I Sou. Offices, 
618 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C Agent. Frederick Sails 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St Atianta. Ga 


BARBER-COLMAN CO... Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office. 31 W. McBee Green 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer. Mer 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gestonia, N. C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC.; 10 High St., Boston. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.). Providence. R. ! 
C. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr... 1640 N. Emory Rd.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.‘ Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp. 118 Altondale Av: Charlotte. N. C.: L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanbure. Ss. C Williar M. Moore. 601 Pearl St Lynchburg. Va 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763. Orlando. Fla P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied 
mont Rd... N.E.. Atianta. Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: William J Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton Bt Greenville, S. C.. Phone Greenville 7646 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell Spartanburg. S. C. W. B. Uhier 
Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, S. C., P. C. Blackman. Jr.. Box 1076 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Megrs.: Willard E 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte. N. C Reprs.: John Fer- 
guson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 


COTTON of projects related to the textile 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
WOOL tion studies, machinery layouts, 

SILK air-conditioning, power and 

NYLON water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


A rch and Ongin eers 
ATLANTA 


LYON METAL SHELVING, LOCKERS, 
AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 
MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
TEXTILE LEATHERS—RAW HIDE PICKERS 
BOBBINS, SPOOLS AND DROP WIRES 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS 


Manufacturer's Agents 
215 Builders Bidg. Phone 5-2946 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lighter! 
Self-Stacking! 


DAVIS 
BOBBIN 


Pat. (12/3/40) 
2,223,554 


Time savers, money savers .. . ai! metal Davis Bobbin Boards are ar< 
and resistant welded and are designed so that handle fits snugly into 
socket-like units . . . no weight on transverse cross pieces. 


Comes galvanized or cadmium plated. Write for details. 


1139 MAIN STREET - PAWTUCKET, R. |}. 


Southern Representatives 


JOUN P. RATSON, P. 0. Bex 841, Greenville, 5. C. 
rR. E. HOLT. IR... P. O. Box 1474, Greenshere. N. C. 


BOBBINS, CONES AND PIN BOARDS 
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Ficuk MFG. CO., INC. 


No Other 
Roving Can 
Will Give 
Better Service 


The Silver King Roving Can 
lasts longer, stays in better 
condition at all times, and de- 
creases handling costs. 


e Light in Weight 

e Resists Scuffing 

e Exceptionally Strong 

e Resists Abrasion 

e Will not absorb oils, 
gasoline or most 
solvents 


The Silver King Roving Can is 
the lowest priced can on the 
market. 


Southern Agents: 
Va. and N. C. 


718 Queens Rd., Charlotte, VN. C. 


Ala., Tenn. s. Cc. 
J. W. DAVIS RALPH GOSSETT 
122 Dillingham St.. Columbus, Ga. 15 Augusta St... Greenville, 5. C. 


COSTS REDUCED 


UP TO 75% BY A LARGE TEXTILE MILL 


tiver 9.300 
TRICO OILERS 
Modernize This 


Company's Mills 


A superintendent of 
one of their mills com- 
ments: “TRICO Aute- 
4 matic Oilers are re- 
ducing our oil and 
labor costs by 75%. 
On the first carding 
t +) r-achine equipped with 
TRICO Oilers, oil con- 
sumption in THREE 
MONTHS was the 
same as consumed in 
CNE WEEK former- 


+ 
tit 


ANOTHER LARGE 
MILL REPORTS: 


“| feel safe im saying that 
we are saving at least 65° 
on our oil and have no 


trouble with our comb 


boxes throwing out oil."’ 


Trieo Oilers Give These Advantages: 


® Daily “trust-to-lack™ Hand Oiling Eliminated. 


@ Expensive Man-power Released for Other Work. 
Write 
FREE @ Eliminate Oil Spattered Floors and Materials. 
CATALOG ® Reduce l nnecessary Waste and Lost Production. 
Teday 
@ Leng, Treuble-free Machine Life Assured. 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO.. Brooklyn. N. ¥. Sou. Repr.: John Batson 
Box 841. Greenville. 5. © 


BULLARD CLARK CO... THE. Charlotte. N. C ‘nd Danielson. Conn. E. H 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant. Warehouse and Office. Box 3096. South Bivd 
Chariotte., N. C Sor Exec Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres and C. W. Cain 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Me! both of Chariotte. N. © Sou. Service Engineers: 5. B 
Henderson. Box 133. Greer. 8S. C L. L. FProneberger. Jr.. 834 Bessemer Ave 
Greensboro, N. C Raiph M. Briggs. Jr.. 399 Lofton Rd... N.W.. Atlanta. Ga 
Frank W. Beaver. Concord, N. C 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga. Tenn. Plants: Chattanocoga- 
Knoxville-Nashville Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. &S. Burkart. W 
Bentel. W. J. Kelly. Jt George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly. J. A. Burkart. D. H 


Gunther, T. A. Martin. O. G. Edwerd Roy Mann. Lawrence Newman. ©. V 
Day Darden Newman. care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co Chattanooga 
Tent! H. V. Wells. John T. Pigg J. T. Hill. G. L. Vivrett. care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co Neshville, Tenn Phil H. Swann. George Garner, L. W 
Maddux. D. L. Fielden. care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: 


James A. Brittain. 3526 Cll Rad Birmingham. Ala W. C. MeEliroyv. 34 
Sanders Ave Lowell, Mass 


CAROLINA BRELTING CO... 26 Augusta St Greenville. C 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO.. 1000 S. Elm St Greensboro. N. C 


CAROLINA MACHINERY ©CO.. Steel Creek Rad P. O. Box 1922. Charlotte 
x. © 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO.. Gastonia. N. C.. Division of A. B. Carter, Inc 
Gastonia. N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas 
Tex 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. INC... Chariotte. N. C Peter 5 
Giichrist. Jr 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Chariotte. N. C. Sales 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie. P. O. Box 82, Greenville. S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L 
Pindell. Charlotte Office 


CIBA CO., INC.. Greenwich and Morton Sts New York City Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES. INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau. 8S. E. Megr.. Clinton 
Sales Oo Inc 918 Mortgeege Guarantee Bidg Atianta 3. Ga Tel. Walnut 
8998: Bovee L. Estes. 343 Mimosa Dr.. Decatur. Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert 
Box 342. Phone 3192. Concord, N. C Jack M. Gibson. 900 Woodside Bide 
Phone 2-8022. Greenville. S. C. Stocks carried <t Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Forrest Abbott Co 117 Court St.. Greenville, C.: 
Atianta Service Warehouse, Atlanta. Ga.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C 
COLE MFG. BR. D., Newnan. Ga 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP... 2 Park Ave.. New York. N. Y 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Piace. New York City Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Southesestern Bide Greensboro. N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner 
Mer Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 5. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.. J. Allen Simpson. Mer 
Corn Products Eales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bidg.. Atianta 
Ga Corn Products Sales Co Comer Bidg Birmingham, Ala., L. Hawley 
Kelly. Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points 


CRABB & CO., WILLAAM, 303 Third Ave.. Newark, N. J 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave Charlotte. N. C 


CURTIS & MAKBLE MACHINE CO.,. 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Gou 
Reprs yreenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward. Tel. 2-713! 
Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co 


DANIELS, INC... C. R., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd.. Baltimore 16. Md. Sou. Office 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc 121 East Third St Chariotte, N. C. Baskets, Hampers 
Trucks, Canvas Bags. Tarpaulins, and other canvas products 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reors.: John E. Humphries 
P. O. Box. 83. Greenville. S C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta 
Ga James H. Carver. Box 22. Rutherfordton. N. C.: Crawford Rhymer. Box 
2261. Greenville. S. C 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St.. Pawtucket, R. I x A 
Sou. Reprs John P. Batson. P. O. Box 841, Greenville. S. C R. E. L. Holt 
Jr P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C 


DAYTON RUBBER CO.. THE. Deyton |. Ohio Textile Accessory Reprs 
J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846. Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan. 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atianta 
Ge T. A. Sizemore. 525 Grove St Salisbury. N. C E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846. Greenville. S&S. C Kenneth K. Karns. P. O. Box 846. Greenville. 5S. C 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard. Dist. Mer The Dayton Rubber Co.. 240 Spring 
St N.W.. Atienta, Gc Cc. G. Crim, 412 N. Laurel Ave.. Chariotte, VN. C F 
G. Tanne 1549 Marienns St Memphis Ten: D. C. Greer. The Dayton 
Rubber Co.. 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atianta, Ga K. CC. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368 
Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Weylend, 515 Third Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach 
Fla E. W. Watson. 516 Riverside D1 Bossier City. La Textile Jobbers 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 5. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C 
Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham. Ala Industrial Supply. Inc La- 
Grange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co.. Dallas. Tex 


DICKSON & CO... W. K., 404'> 8S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N.C. W. K. Dickson 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO... Bristol, R. I Sou. Reprs R. EB. L 
Holt. Jr and Associates. P. ©. Box 1474. Greensboro. N. C J. W. Davis 
Manufacturer's Agent. P. GO. Box 745. Columbus, Ga 


DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8. C. 
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DOLGE CO., THE C. B.. Westport. Conn. Sou. Reprse.: L. G. Strickland, R 
Fr. D. 4 Durham, N. C.: George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave.. Charlotte 2 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave Providence, R. I 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedsit. Mass. Rhode Isiand Warp Stop Equipment Branch 
Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses. Spartanburg. &. C.. Clare PF 
Draper. Jr.: Atlanta. Ga.. 242 Forsyth St.. 8.W. W. M. Mitchell 


DRONSFIELD BROS... Oldham. England: Boston. Mass 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept.. Main Office 
Wilmington. Del. D. C. Newman, Mer. Sou. District: Charlotte Office. 427 W 
4th St.. R. D. Sloan, Mer J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer. Reprs E. P. David- 
son, W. I. Pickens. M. D. Haney. Jr H. H. Field. H. B. Constable. N. R 
Vicira. W. R. Ivey. lL. F. Chambers. B. S&S. Nicholson. J. T. Hasty. Jr z= 
Johnson, Greenville. 5. C J. T. MeQregor,. Greensboro. N. C J. A. Kidd 
High Point. N. C John L. Dabbs. Jr Hickory. N. CC. Atlanta Office, 1206 
Spring St N. W A. B. Owens. Mer. Reprs W. F. Crayton. Adam Fisher 


Jr J. H. Stradieyv. W. A. Howard. Gavie Rowers. J. I FPesperm°*n, Jr John 
S. Gardner: C. H. Asbury. Chattanooga, Tenn M. 8S. Morrison, Jt Knox- 
ville. Tenn A. W. Pickens. Columbus. Ga J. E. Dempsey. Orlando. Fila 


J’ A. Verhage. Memphis. Tenn 
EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Jahnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118's W. Fourth 
St Chariotte. N. C.. George A. Field. Mer Arthur W. Harris. Harris Mig 
Co At P. ©. Box 1982. Phone Main 2643. Atlanta. Ga P. W. Coleman 
Box 1393. Greenville, 8. C.. Phone: 2-3327: R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 2201 Cedar 
Springs, Dallas I, Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO... 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Chariotte. N. C.. and Allen 
Bide Greenville, 8. C S R. and V. G. Brookshire 


FERGUSON GEAR CO... Gastonia. N. C 


FISHER MFG. CO., Depot St.. P. O. Box 244. Hartwell. Ga. J. Glenn Fisher, 
Mer Robt. M. Matthews, Jr.. Plant Mgr. Distributors: Carolina Supply Co 
Greenville, S. C.; Shelton & Associates. Greensboro. N. C.: J. W. Davis. Mfgrs 
Agt.. Columbus, Ga 


FOSTER MACHINE CO... Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices. 509 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte. N. C 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO... Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern Franklin 


Process Co Greenville. S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co Chattanooga 
Tenn 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO... Gastonia. N. C 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia. N. C 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO.. Linwood Ave. and Second St 
Gastonia. N. C. Phone 1209 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corp... 40 Recto 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood 
Ave.. S.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St.. Baltimore 30, Md.: 818 Tuckaseege Rd 
P. ©. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.: 3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3. Tex 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte 1. N. C. D. B. Smith 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson. 
Asheville, N. C Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta. Ga H. C. Mills. Jr.. Raleigh 
N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Greenville. S C.: W. A. Counts. Res. Mer.. Bluefield 
W. Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Camp- 
bell. Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP.,. 435 Hudson St New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C.. S. H. Williams, Mer 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. W. Franklin Ave... Gastonia. N. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C Phone 5678. Geo. A 
McFetters. Pres. and Mer Phone 232-0205: Raymond F. (*'Dick’') Coe. Phone 
3-4193 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. 8. C 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576. Charlotte 1. N. C 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA... Pittsburgh. Pa. Div. Office. Atlanta. Ga. Reprs.: C 
T. Timmons, Greenville, 5. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg. 8S. C.: R. OG 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Augusta. Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; S&S. E. Owen. Jr.. Hendersonville. N. C.: R. L. Winchell 
Raleigh N. C. Div. Offices. Boston. Mass New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia 
Pa New Orleans, La.: Houston. Tex Louisville, Ky.: Toledo. Ohio 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18. N. Y 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Mer 
Charlotte, N. C.. Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg.. Herman J. Jones, Div. Mer.: J. T 
Miller, Service Repr 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga 


MENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point. N. C Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte 
N. C.. Asheville, N. C., Gastonia. N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent fo! 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St.. Boston 11. Mass. Sow 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave.. Gastonia. N. C 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 303 Lehigh Ave Philadeiphia 33. Pa Sou 
Reprs W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Sales Mer Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead 8t 
Chariotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St 
Pickens, 5S. C., Tel. 3041: J. W. Byrnes. 701 N. Jacinto St Houston 2, Tex 
Tel. Preston 7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: C. L 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen. Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reiliv. 2788 Peachtres 
Rd.. N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlant», Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: F. P. Hunt Secretaria! 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bidg.. Memphis. Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson 
625 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer. P. O. Box 
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Uy Genuine Saco-Lowell, also 
Y Entwistle warper repair parts. 


Prompt delivery— 
yy catalog upon request. 


ALLEN 


COMPANY 


Good Worps are made 


General offices — 156 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives im all Textile Locolitves 
ond all Principe! Countries of the World. 


isis start to finish Laurel Wool Oils 
and Soaps will process your wool efficiently, without injury 
to fibers . . . leave it properly conditioned for clear, level 
dyeing. For 40 years favorites with leading textile mills. 
Oiling and Spinning —Laurel Wool Oils—Maximum lubrication. 
Easily removed in scour. Produce even yarns. 

Scouring Wool Yarns and Piece Goods —Laurel Scours—Ex- 


cellent detergents and penctrants. Remove and suspend mineral oils. 
Leave wool cleaner, loftier and with softer hand. Yield brighter, more 


even shades. 


Fulling—Laurel Fulling Soaps—quickly produce desired fulling effect. 


Try these efficient Laurel Wool Processing Agents. Send for 
trial order today. 


gars 
Fix 
ESTABLISHED Wom. 
1909 SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. Berlolel’s Fons 


Paterson, 
Chattanooga, Tena. 
Charlotte, C. 


2607 East Tioga Street 


WAREHOUSES. | Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


OFFICES: | 


IN THE NUMBER 10 
OR 


NUMBER 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


4 


For schools. factories. 
institutions. comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand hard con- 
tinuous use—free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is ob- 
tained with about 4 
gallons of water. This 
closet has phon-action 
vitreous china bowl. 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Close! 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


L has an outfit to suit your needs 


VOGEL NUMBER 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 


The Vogel No. 5 fills 
the demand for a dur- 
able seat-action closet 
for factory use. It has 
enameled flushing rim 
hopper, enameled in- 
side — painted red out- 
side— galvanized pres- 
sure tank and heavy 
brass flush valve. Very 
in the 


economical 
of water. 


use 


Voge! Number 5 
Factory Closet 


Joseph A. Vogel Company 
Wilmington 99 - Delaware 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


1507 or 302'| Otteray Drive. High Point, N. C.. Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 825 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.; J. D. Brown, 825 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St Phone Liberty 1875, Boston 
Mass. Sou. Repr Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Chariotte i 
N 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... 44-46 Vine St Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atianta. Ga.: Guy L. Meilchor, Sou. Agent 
J. Floyd Childs. 219-223 S. Linwood St Gastonia, N. C Carl M. Moore. 
Agent: Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg 
Austin, Tex 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Sales Repr.: Ira L. Griffin. P. O. Box 
1576, Charlotte, N. C. Tel. 4-5306 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS. INC., 200 Academy St.. Greenville, 5S. C 


HYSTER CO.,. Portiand 8. Ore. Sou. Repr L. S. Teague Equipment Co.. 921 
Lynch Bidg.. Jacksonville 2. Fila 


IDEAL MACHINE CO.. Bessemer City. N. C.. A. W. Kincaid. Mer 
INDUSTRIAL AIR Needham, Mass 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO... Clinton, 8. C 

JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia. N. C 

KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus, O Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville. S. C. Sou. Werehouses: Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte. N. C. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville. 8. C.; 
Luke Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace. Charlotte 3. N. C Fr. M. Wallace 


Homewood, Birmingham. Ala 


KIMMEL MACHINSRY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316. New Spartanburg Highway 


. Greenville, 5. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORF.. New Bedford. Mass Frank Burke. Phone 3-4287 
Charlotte. N. C J. P. O'Leary. Phone 4082-M. Greenville. 8S. C Stuart E 
Campbell, Phone 2763. Griffin, Ga 


LANDIS, INC... OLIVER D.. 718 Queens Rd.. Charlotte 7. N. C. Oharies R 
Ibach, Charlotte, N. C 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC... 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Chariotte. N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C 


LOPER ©O., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING ©O.. 129 Lockwood 8&t.. 
Newark 5, N. J. Sou. Repr J. Pred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave... Charlotte. 
N. C.; William F. Bloom. care Industrial Service Co.. P. O. Box 9. Station E 
Atianta. Ga.: Leo A. DeJean, 850 Gladstone Bivd., Shreveport 38. La. Distrib- 
utors: Tidewater Supply Co.. Inc... Norfolk, Va.: Asheville. N. C.: Columbia. 
Ss. Cc Knoxville, Tenn Johnson City. Tenn Richmond, Va Roanoke, Va.: 
Industrial Service Co.. 902 College Ave.. Decatur, Ga Richmond Supply Co., 
Augusta, Ga.; Corbin Supply Co.. Macon. Gea John D. Robinson Co., Savan- 
nah. Ga Georgia-Alabama Supply Co Inc West Point, Ga Noland Co 
Inc.. Chattanooga, Tenn Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Tenn Electrical Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Turner Supply Co., Mobile. Ala.: Jef- 
ferson Brick Supply Co.. Birmingham. Ala.: R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans. 
La 


LUTTRELL & CO... C. E.. Greenville. 8. C 
MAGUIRE & CO., INGC., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. New York. N. Y. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. 
INC., THE. Passiac,. N. J. Fectory: North Charieston. S. C. Sou. Distributors 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co... Anniston: Long- 
Lewls Hdw. Co., Birminghem: Gedsden Hdw. Co.. Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co.. Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co.. 
Louisville. North Carolina-—Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co 
Raleigh. Durham 2nd Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co.. Winston-Salem. High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina--The Cemeron & Barkley Co.. Chariles- 
ton: Carelina Supply Co.. Greenville: Columbia Supply Co.. Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawtord. Inc Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co.. Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattenooga Belt & Sup. Co Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co 
Jo: nson City: Power Equipment Co Knoxville: Buford Bros Inc.. Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis Virginia—tIndustrial Supply Corp Rich- 
mond 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO... THE, 1145 Galewood Drive. Cleveland 
10. O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White. 1229 Pamilco Drive, Greensboro. N. C.: W. P 
Russell. Box 778. Atlanta. Ga Byrd Miller. 908 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville 
Ss. 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J 
Digby. Jr.. P. O. Box 244. Greer, 8. C 


McKELVIE MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. Henry McKelvie 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354. Atlanta. Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8S 
Coieman, P. O. Box 722. Salisbury. N. C.;: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O 
Box 1351. Greenville, 5S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box. 4334, Atlanta, Ga 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400--32nd St., Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6 


MEINHARD,. GREEFF, & OO., 51 Madison Ave.. New York. N. ¥. Sou. Repr 
E. F. Skinner. Johnston Bidg.. Chariotte 2. N. C 


MERROW MACHINE CO.. THE. & Laure! St Hartford, Conn Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C 


MILL DEVICES C©CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main 8t.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St Providence, R. I European Repr Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England 
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MILLER. BYRD. Manufacturers’ Agent. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 5. C 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St.. P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C 


MONARCH ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO., Greensboro. N. C. (Freight and 
Passenger Elevators). Service Branches: Charlotte, N. C.; Augusta, Oa 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg, § Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.: J. W. Ivey. Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg. S. C.: W E. Nash, Asheville, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York 6. N. YY. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Maer 201 W. First St Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St 
Charlotte. N. C.: C. J. Dulin and R. F. Morris. Jr.. Jeflerson Standard Bidg 
Greensboro, N. C H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James Bidg 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn J. K. Boykin. American Savings Bank Bidg., Atianta 
Ga.: W. H. Jackson. 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones 
Jr.. 408 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orieans. La Henry A. Cathey, 403 E 
Franklin St.. Room 210, Richmond, Va 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Gen. Mer... L. E. Taylor, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mer.. H. B. Askew. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. K 
Sumner. P. O. Box 1607. Charlotte. N. C.: Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1723 
High Point. N. ©C.: Frank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 261, Honea Path. 8. C.; 
James B. Poteet. P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.: W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, 
Atlanta, Oa 


NEISLER MILLIS CO., INC., 40 Worth 8St.. New York. N. Y 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamper, Box 26, Gastonia, N 
C.: Arthur W. Harris. 443 Stonewall St.. S.W.. Atianta, Ga Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville. 8S. C 


N. ¥. & WN. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York. N. Y. Sou 
Office and Warehouse: 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Agt.. 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. C. Taylor, Box 
1161. Greensboro, N. C.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782. Greenville, S. C.:.Julian T 
Pool, P. O. Box 316. LaGrange. Ga.; James E. McNeely, Jr.,, Box 82, Gastonia, 
N.C.: James A. Sorrell, Jr.. Box 1062, Nashville 2, Tenn 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO., 1014 Tyler St.. St. Louis 6, Mo 
Southeastern Repr.: Carl H. Henry Co., 170 Ellis St.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave... 8.W.. P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A.” Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta, Ga.. P. O. Box 92. 
Phone 250, Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.; Mark W. Mayes. V.-Pres. Reprs. 
Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.: J. Cantey Alexander, Atianta, Ga.: Raymond J. 
Payne, Carolinas. P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4-733). 


NUMO MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO., INC., Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. C. Ernest F. Culbreath, Pres.: Sou. Repr.: Floyd Isom, Station C, Box 
164, Atlanta. Ga.; N. C. and Virginia Repr.: Walter S. Coleman, Box 722, 
Salisbury, C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO... Charlotte. N. C.: Lynchburg. Va 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSelie St.. Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. ©. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse. Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Piants at Fitchburg. Mass.. and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office. Bona Allen Bide 


PEASE & O©O., 119'2 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 


PENICK & FORD. LTD.. INC... 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Seles Mgr.. 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga.: J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.: H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R 
Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bidg.. Dallas. Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E.. Atlanta 5. Ga.: Kenneth B 
King. 1601 E. Seventh St Charlotte. N. C Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co.. Atianta. Ga.: Arnold Hoffman & Co.. Inc... F. H. Ross & 
Co Inc Southern States Chemical Co Chariotte. N. C.: Southern States 
Chemical Co., Greenville 5. C Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co.. 
High Point. N. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp... High Point, N. C.: Taylor Salt & 
Chemical Co., Norfolk, Va 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman. Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave... S.W.. P. O. Box 
116, Station A. Telephone Raymond 2136, Atianta. Ga. Frank G. North. Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes. Pres. and Treas.: E. LeCisir, Sales Mer 
Glee B. Thompson, J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J. Payne. 
Carolina Repr.. P. O. Box 6000. Charlotte 7. N. C.. Tel. 4-733! 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant Bideg.. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PNEUMAFPIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte 2. N. C. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg. 8. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard. Box 574. New- 
ton, N. C 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave.. North Augusta. S. C. 


June, 1949 @ TEXTILE BULLETIN 


FOR EVERY MILL PURPOSE 


Scientifically designed to avoid damage to machinery on 
contact, and ruggedly reinforced at points of greatest 
stress. Vulcanized Fibre with cured Oak Bands, and Stee! 
Reinforced. Also made in Galvanized Steel, Aluminum 
and Stainless Steel. 


Write 
today for 
Free 


| Brochure 
showing 
complete 
range of 
& pL 
» styles. 
Style A 
Fibre Truck 
Representatives 
J. W. Davis Carolina Supply Ce. Shelton & Associates 


P. O. Bex 496 
Creensbore. N. C. 


122 Dillingham St. 35 Court St. 


Columbus, Ga. 


Greenville, 5. C. 


ISHER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT. TEXTILE 
BOX 244 - HARTWELL, GEORGIA 


WATSON and HART 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechanical 


and Textile Engineering Problems 


1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, N. ©. +* Phone 2-5111 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Cngineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ June, 1949 


BOLSTERS 


for Spinning & Twisting 


hen you purchase repair parts no item 
is so vitally important as Bolsters of top 
quality. Year in and year out our Bolsters, 
made of virgin grey iron castings, have stood 
the test of time. We sell Bolsters of unexcelled 
quality — Bolsters that give superb perform- 


ance. 


60 styles and types available for the 
following machines: 

WHITIN FALES & JENKS 

SACO LOWELL H&B 


Quick shipment. of all standard sizes. 


In ordering please submit samples. 


Write For Our New Complete Parts 


Catalogue Which Is Just Off The Press. 


E.E.Smitn & Son 
[| QUALITY TEXTILE MACHINE PARTS 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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5 H : R FUNCTIONAL Check us for ualily Check us for Jeriice 
TEXTILE TRUCKS 5 
| 
|| 
| 
| | 
| 
N 


Donough Bivd.. Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 


Heddle Mig. Co.. 621 E. McBee Ave.. Greenville, 5. C€ J. J. Kaufmann, dr., 
SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY Mer 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Charlotte Office 
RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office 294 W. Second St... Cheriotte. N. C.. F. W. Perry. P. O. Box 809. Mer.: N. C 


J Rhoads & Sons. 88 Forsyth St Atlanta Cia Pp © Box 4305 Cc and Tenn Repr W_ 8. Gilbert Che rlotte C. Repr 8S. Hockridge Char- 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green lotte. ‘Atlanta Office: 364 Nelson St.. S.W.. At’ryta. Ga, E. D. Estes, 1257 


ville. 8. C A. 8S. Jay. P. O. Box 687. Syiacauga. Ala J. T. Hofiman, P. O Durand Dr Nn WwW Mer Ala. Repr J FE. Hensley. 3011 Avenue V. Birming- 


Box 4305, Atlanta. Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd.. Winston-Salem, N ham Als 
Cc Textile Supply Co.. 301 N. Market St Dallas. Tex 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.,. 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River, Mass. Sou 
: A RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury. Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P Reors.: H. B. Cabaniss. P.-O. Box 188. Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
©. Box 1055. Greenville. 8. C R. E. L. Holt. Jr... P. O. Box 1474. Greensboro Walnut St Chester S C Dm RR Ivester Clarkesville. Ga 
N.C 


STODGHILL & CO... Atianta,. Ga 
ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta. Ga 
SUNRAY CO.. Camp Croft Rd.. Speartanburec. 5S. C. E. J. Eaddy, Pres.: H. O 
Coddington. Gen. Mer. Distributor Wrenn Bros.. Charlotte. N. C.: Coleman 
Co Inc.. Greenville, 5S. C 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St Chariotte. N. C Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co 
Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C Textile Supply 


Co.. Dallas. Tex TERRELL CO.. INC... THE. Charlotte. N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres.. W. S. Terrell 
Sales Maer 
ROYCE CHEMICAL Cariton Hill. N. J. Sou. Repr Irving J. Royce 


2008 Belvedere Ave.. Chariotte., N. C TEXAS CO... THE. New York. N. Y¥. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. Va.. and 


Box 1722. Atlanta. Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va.: W. H. Goebel. Roanoke. Va 


Suppiy Depot. Charlotte. N..C.. F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.: C. P. Clanton F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlotte 
Selling Agt Atlanta, Gse.. Miles A. Comer and H. M. Walsh, Selling Agts N Leonard. Greenville C: G. Mitchell. Charleston. S. C.: L 
Greenville, 5S. C.. Charlies 5S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.;: J. G. Myers, Birm- 


ingham. Ala.: J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg.. Baltimore. Md.; G. W. Wood, 
SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13. N. ¥ Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.; G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 


Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte. N. C.. A. T. Hanes, Jr.. Mgr N. C.: W. T. Allen. Greensboro. N. C.: C. T. Hardy. Durham. N. C 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & C©CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga., Vasser Woolley TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga 
Pres Reprs.: John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott. A. Pate. Atlanta. Ga.: W. L. Whisnant 


Concord. N. C. Northern and Export Ropr Standard Mill Supply Co.. 1064-1090 TEXTILE SHOPS. THE. Spartanbure. S.C. E. J. Eaddy 


Main St Pawtucket. R. I. .(conditioning machinery and penetrants only) 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel. Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OTL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y. 
Dallas, Tex Welling LaGrone. 13 W. Fairview Ave.. Greenville, 5. C S. E. District Office: 3017 S. B'vd.. Chariotte 3. N. C.. K. M. Slocum, Dist 


Mer.. Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. S-'es Reprs R. C. Cook. 115 Orchard Rd... Rich- 


SILVER KING FIBRE CORP... Westport. Mass Hugh Neville. Jr Pres. Va mond 21. Va.. Tel. Richmond 84-0804: FE. O. Bagle. 620 Joyner St Greensboro. 


and WN. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc.. 718 Queens Rd.. Charlotte 7. N. ¢ N.C Tel. Greensboro 6291; G. B. Libby, P. O. Box 517. Taylors, S. C., Tel 
Ga.. Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga Greenville 2-2800 


8. Repr.: Ralph Gossett. 15 Augusta St jreenville. S. C 
TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C 
SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office. 573 W. Peachtree St Atlanta, Ga 
W. Schwettmann, Mgr.. Lubricating Sales; P. W. Goddard. Mer., Industrial TODD-SMITH BANDING CO... INC... P. Box 116 


Gastonia, N. C 
OU Sales: G. R. Dyer. Mer National Acsounts Dept State Offices: Atlanta 


Ga... Birmingham. Ala... Jacksonville, Fla.. Miami. Fla... Tampa. Fla.. Columbia TRICO FUSE MFG. CO... 2948 N. Fifth St Milwaukee. Wis Sou. Reprs 
5S. C.. Charlotte. N. C Nashville, Tenn Jockson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating North Carolina and South Ceroline: T. H. McKenzie. 2316 S. Bivd.. P. O. Box 
Engineers: W. P. Camp. P. QO. Box 988. Columbia F. 8S. C 1. ©. Holt. P. O 395. Charlotte. N. C Georgia Southee*t Engimeering Co P. OO. Box 491. 
Box 5516. Raleigh, N. C.: M. Kay. 332 Elghth St N_.E.. Atianta. Ga Jacksonville 1. Fla Alabama: Southerwst Pneineering Co.. P. O. Box 491. Jack- 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338. Nashville. Tenn W. H. Lipscomb. Apt. 6, Ii11i sonville 1, Fils Virginia: P. M. Simpson. 717 Byrd Park Court. Richmond 20. 
Broadus Ave.. Greenville. 5. C R. C. Martens. Rt. 1. Elmore. Ala R. O Va.: Tennessee: J. Ed Sharpe. care Dixie Sales Co... P. O. Box 1829. Knoxville. 
Miller. 15 Miller Ave... Concord. N. C.: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2lill. Birmingham Tenn Texas: S. Gollob & Co.. 1805 McDuffie St Houston 6. Tex.. and R. F 
Ala R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive. Thomasville, Ga R. A. Smith, P. O Hamilton & Associates, 2615 Cedar Spring. Dallas. Tex Louisiana: Trico Fuse 
30x 1366. Knoxville. Tenn E. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave.. Macon. Ga Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. Distributors in the key cities of the South. 
SIRRINE CO., J. E.. Greenville, 8S. C U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville. 8S 
C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousiey. P. O. Box 816. Greenville. 
SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C 5. © D. C. Ragan. High Point. N. C A. D. Roper. Johnson City. Tenn ; 
SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Avec... Gastonia. N. C U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: - 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville, 8S. C.: 
SMITH. YATES D.. 1055 W. Franklin Ave.. Gastonia. N. C Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens. Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456. Belmont. N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord, N. C 
SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORF., 40 Rector 
St. New York. N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Wood UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
ward Allen, Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey. Asst. Branch Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! Bide.. Charlotte. N. C.: Agts.: I. E. Wynne-and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- | 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.. Agt. J. W. Stribling : 
Fla 
VALENTINE & CO., J. W., 612 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Box 278 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C 
SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte. N.c. YSERDER-ROOT, INC., Hartiord, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 


St.. Greenville, 5S. C.. H. V. Barker, Sou. Dist. Mgr 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5. C VICTOR RING TKAVELER CO., Providence. R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 


Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave. P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N. C. Phone 247. 
SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION. Steel Heddle Mie. Co Main Office and Also W. L. Hudson. Box 1313. Columbus. Ga 


Plant. 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford e 
Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greensboro. N. C.. C. W. Cain. Mer Henry P. Goodwin WAK INDUSTRIES. Chariotte. N. C Re 
Saies <nd Service. Greenville Office and Piant. 621 E. McBee Ave Box 1899 a 
Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann. Jr V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- WALLERSTEIN CO., 180 Madison Ave.. New York 16. N. ¥ 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman. J Sales and Service. Atlanta e 
Office and Piant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- WATSON & DESMOND, 218‘. W. Fourth St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Clifton E. Wat- ¥ 
tiles. a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. 621 E. McBee Ave.. Greenville. 8. C son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mgr Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jeflerson Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: John W. Littlefield. a 


810 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8. C R. V. McPhail. Gastonia. N. C 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO... Charlotte. N. C 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll 
SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
N. C. A. Benson Davis, V.-Pres Gresuvie, &.'< 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION), Chamblee. Ga. R. A 


Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Mer Charlotte, N Walter Branch Me¢r., 2146 Highland 
L. A. Dillon, Asst. Goutheostern Mer. Sou. Geares A. Deen. B.A “harlotte Sales Reprs J W. Johnston 613 Mills St., Raleigh, N. C.; 
. J. H. Vickery. 4332 Deveraux St., Columbia, S. C 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. S. C W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville + 
s. C Waiter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga W. N. Dulaney. 12 Montevallo Lane WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO.. West Point. Ga i 
Birmingham, Ala ; 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Bos 10, . 
STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain. Conn Sales Reprs G. H. Little Reprs Ernest Hail, 901-A -Sul Ross St nated Tex.: <li a Me 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 8S. 15th St.. Philadelphia. Pa.. Tel. Rittenhouse Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga 
9977; G. R. Douglas. 707 Columbian Mutual Towers. Memphis 3. Tenn Tel 


88-7117: M. A. Hawkins. 3813 Geheral Taylor St New Orleans 15. La Tel 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones. care The Stanley Sales Co.. 410 Candler Bidg 


Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San An- WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bidg.. 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.: 1317 Healey Bidg., 
lotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390. 122 Bales Ave.. Phone Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock 

9-2612, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West. Jr.. 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S. C 
Tel. 3515-M 


WHITE & CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 3. N. C. G. A. White. Pres. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 


liam K. Shirley. Box 84. Ware Shoals. S 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO... Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blidg.. Box 1917. Greens- WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 215 Builders Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. Hugh Wilkin é 
boro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- ind John Matthews 2 
ville Office and Piant,. 621 E. McBee Ave.. Box 1899. Greenville. S. C.. J. J 4 
Kaufmann, Jr.. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- Ridgewey Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15. Knoxville. Tenn. 
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“Made their way by the 
way they are made’ 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


STEWART MACHINE CO., INC. 


WM 
QUALITY TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 


SPINNING & TWISTER BOLSTERS + RINGS & HOLDERS 
LIFTING RODS & BUSHINGS 


EXPERT SPINDLE REPAIR + MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Phone. Waite or Wire 


WILKINSON BOULEVARD « P 
NORTH CAR 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Straps 
McKEE seutine company 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. «+ BOX 244 + PHONE 640 + GREER, S. C. 


BARN 


SERVICE 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER“s CENTURY 


Surveys—Reorganizations—New Plant Developments 
for Cotton, Wool, and Synthetic Yarn and Cloth Proc- 
essing, Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 
¥%& Plant Appraisals ¥%& Mechanical and Operating Surveys — New 
Methods ¥& Scheduling and Planning ® 
Work Load Studies, Job Analysis and 
Evaluation, with Incentive Plans ¥#& Stand- 
ard Cost Installations x Cost Control 
Methods 


Labormeter 


Burden-meter Waste-meter 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., SPARTANBURG, S$. C. 
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Arthur 5. Brown Mfg. Uo., Tilton, N. H : 


Manufacturers of 


TEXTILE MILL BELTS : 
ANNUUNCES 
the exclusive sale 
ol these belts in 

Virginia, North and 
south Carolina and 


beorgia by... 


ULIVEHR LANDIS, Ine. 
Wueens Hoad 


Lharlotte, North Carolina 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


(PATENTED) 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884! 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-80 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


N. Y. Office: 6708 Empire State Bidg. 


}—Saco-Lowell Twisters, tape 
each, motor driven. 


Post Office Box 4100 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


1 H & B Twisters 1947 model 
27." ring. 10° eviinder, dout 
] No. 102 Foster Winder, 19454 


ring, 


ji—Saco-Lowell Twisters, 6° 
driven 

x 4H & B Slubbers, 5 roll 

t—10 x 5 H & B Slubbers, 5 ro 
driven 


Phone 4-2403 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


drive, 204 spindles each, 4” gauge, 
pulleys, individual motor drive 


traverse, for tube winding 
gauge, 3%” rings, 148 spindles 


6 spindles, motor 


high draft, new 
draft, 120 spindles each, motor 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Warehouse: Wilkinson Bivd. 
Behind Barbeque Lodge 


POSITION WANTED — 
SALES ENGINEER 


Graduate of North Carolina State College in 
General Engineering and 22 years of age 
wishes position as Sales Engineer with re- 
liable manufacturer of Materials Handling 
Equipment. Salary, expense and bonus ar- 
rangement preferred, but others will be con- 
sidered. Interview preferred and ample ref- 


erences supplied 


Reply to P. O. Box 1933. High Point, N. C 


CLARK’S DIRECTORY of 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
Pocket Edition 
Price $2.00 
New 1949 Edition 
now ready for mailing 
CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 


P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


As assistant superintendent or overseer 
spinning. Three years’ experience as night 
superintendent. Six years as overseer spin- 
ning and 3 years as overseer carding. Pres- 
ent job shut down. Will run your job 
Clean habits. Age 43 


Write: 401 Prospect Drive. 
Decatur, Alabama 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Manufacturer of leather products wants 
salesman for North and South Carolina 
Give experience, age and references in first 
letter 


Write “‘B-36."" care Textile Bulletin. 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SPECIALISTS 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316 WE BUY. SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-2721 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


sé GBC’ 
Leather Belting 


Selected Hides 

Minimum Stretch 
Maximum Pulley Contact 
4. Uniform Thickness 
Waterproofed 

6. Longer Life 


A) 


Manufactured by 


Greenville Belting Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Phone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


WANTED 


Machine Shop to build and sell to the 
mills two textile inventions that I have in 
my possession. Both are a step forward and 
a good business for any shop. Write for 
particulars to 


care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent or Manager 
Experienced on combed carded cotton yarn and spun 
rayon. The last 13 years as superintendent. eight 
years over yarn mills and the past four over 
weave. 45 years of age; Protestant religion; sober: 
high school graduate; I. C. 8S. textile graduate 
As many as 2,000 employees under my supervision 
at one time. Have run both union and non-union 
mills. Satisfactory references. Can run your mill 
Write ‘“TM-06,."" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer of Weaving. Ex- 
perienced on all types of Draper loom on cotton 
and spun rayon. 25 years in weaving department. 
12 years as overseer: 2 years’ college education 
Pertectiy sober and reliable. Age 41 and single 
Reply to “F-218."’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O 
Box 1225. Chariotte 1. N. C 


POSITION WANTED—Competent Office Man. Bill- 
ing Clerk, reliable and experienced, wants connec- 
tion. Credit and buying experience. Write ‘‘Clerk.’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. 
N.C 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced Night Overseer 
Carding, Spinning and Twisting desires change 
Experienced on white and colored work, fine or 
coarse numbers. Will accept second hand in me- 
dium or large mill. Good manager of help. A-! 
references. Time study experience and can keep 
cost down. Small family. Write “‘Night Overseer.’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte |! 


Card Room Overseer—Available itmmediately: will 
go anywhere. Five years experience as overseer 
on rayon, combed and cardsd goods. Married: 
Age 42: and best of references. Reply to ““ORE.”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 


AVAILABLE Experienced Weaving and Slasher 
Overseer: 20 years experience on all types of 
Draper looms. Now employed. but would like to 
make a change. College education: married: have 
two children. 40 years of age: sober and reliable 
in every respect. Can furnish good references as 
to character and ability. Write ‘‘SL-3." care Tex- 
tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $3 per inch for bordered insertions: 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. ©. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


When in Charlotte 
use our service 


CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


411 North Tryon Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5-5969 


MAN AVAILABLE 


Due to change in our setup. we will have 
evallable very shortiy, a man who has had 
a wide experience in cotton mill operations 
He has had complete charge of several good 
size cotton mills and is fully capable of 
handling any type yarn or weave job. He 
would not be adverse to taking a well-paid 
overseer’s job in a large mill. We are deeply 
interested in seeing that this man is reason- 
ably placed, because we believe that there 
are mills who can use a man of his ability 
and sterling character. He is of middie age 
and is in good health. Please write us, in 
confidence, for any further information con- 
cerning this man 


Write care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


matics. Reply to “G. N. G 
letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N 


POSITION WANTED—Progressive Broad Cloth 
Mill Superintendent desires connection with pro- 
gressive organization. Thoroughly capable man- 
ager, specialist in quality production. A techni- 
clan throwster, conversant in all departments 
A loom man on plain, box. Jacquards and auto 
care Textile Bul- 


Wanted— Job as overseer spinning or card- 
ing, or both, in fine yarn mill. Experienced 
Can furnish good references. Write ‘'O.8S.0,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C 


= 


Use Textile Bulletin Classitied Ads 


TEXTILE GRADUATE. 34 years old, broad 
experience in both purchasing and sales of 
mill supplies and industrial machinery, de- 
sires position as purchasing agent or staff 
member. Presently employed and best of 
references available. Salary open 


Write “I. M. D.."" care Textile Bulletin. 
P. O. Box Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C. 


FOR SALE 


One Parks & Woolson 66” Spring 
held Doubling Winder No. 9185 


This it a new machine: has never 
been uncrated 


Price $1.800.00 


Write “Windet 
care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. ¢ 


Just Published ———— 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 


278 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $8.75 


Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equip- 
ment. It shows mill men in all di- 
visions of the textile industry the most 
eflective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 


rayon handling. 


Order from: 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Charlotte, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


TWO BAHNSON COMPANY HD-1 Humiducts with four sets ball 
bearing Bethanized louvers and Master Control 


tion. Price, $650.00 for complete outfit 


LILLIAN KNITTING MILLS CO. 


ALBEMARLE, N. ¢ 


In good running cond: 


: Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for 
three years at $3.00. 
(Check) 
(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are re- POSITION —___ 
quired in the processing of a new subscription FIRM 
before copies begin to reach you; please be 
ADDRESS 
REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; SEND BILL. 
| Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. QO. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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GET UNIFORM 
QUALITY WITH 


Take those vibrating cylinders off your “payroll” . . 
replace them with Jenkins Dynamically Balanced cylinders, 


and watch operating costs go down and yarn quality go up. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Our expansion program is completed, our production more 


JENKIN 


JENKINS I, B / 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


than doubled, and we are happy to announce that we can 
give much better service on all orders for spinning cylinders 


. also picker and card screens. 


Don't waste time wondering what Jenkins Dynamically Bal- 
anced cylinders can do for you . .. place your order now— 


or write today for complete information. 


TON] 


Textile Mills Make Mercerizing Records 
with MANHATTAN ROLLS 


Pictured are six of 56 Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls on 
two warp mercerizing ranges in a large Southern textile mill. 
of 


Manhattan Rolls, even on immersion rolls constantly submerged 


Records long, uninterrupted service are common with 


in dilute sulphuric acid or alkaline solutions. 


Uniform density and accurate finish are an assurance of our 
skilled roll covering craftsmen at North Charleston. You can 
rely on Manhattan for... 


“Beller Seruice from a Southern Mill” 


RUBBER LINED PIPE & FITTINGS RUBBER & ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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— BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


LONGER! 
LASTING 

BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boller furncces with CARECO 
lest twe to four times loeger than 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Harisville, S$. C. 


FIRE BRICK 
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~ TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


PERSONALS 


F. E. Bozeman, Jr., superintendent of 
maintenance at the Riverside Division of 
Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., was 
elected to the position of chairman of the 
board of governors of the Southern Textil 
Association as the organization concluded 
its 40th annual convention July 18 at Blow 
ing Rock, N. C. Other officers named, in 
line with the S. T. A. policy of officer rota 
tion, were president, Smith Crow (vice 
president in charge of manutacturing fort 
Erlanger Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C., and 
vice-president and general manager of Lew- 
ard Cotton Mills, In W orthville, 
who was vice-president during the 1948-49 
term; vice-president, W. Earl 
(general superintendent of carding and spin 
ning for Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, § 
C.), 1948-49 chairman of the board: exec- 
utive secretary, Robert T. Stutts (president 
and treasurer of Carolinian Mills, In 
High Shoals, N. C.), who was S. T. A 
Virgil 
McDowell (assistant superintendent of Ros« 
mary Mtg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.), 
Mr. Stutts predecessor as executive secre 
tary, was S. T. A. president during 1947-48 
New members of the board of governors are 


Crenshaw 


president during the past year 


Joseph L. Delany, superintendent of Jo 
anna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co.: Arthur § 
Jarrett, general superintendent of Highland 
Park Mtg. Co., Charlotte, N. C.: James B 
Lybrand, overseer of carding at the Green 
ville, S. C., plant of Mills Mill, a division 
of Reeves Bros., Inc.; and J. B. Powell, su- 
perintendent of Erlanger Mills, Inc., Lex- 
ington, N, 

New othcers of the S. T. A. Associate 
Members Division, elected at the conven- 
tion, include: chairman, Charles H. Camp. 
bell, vice-president and sales manager fos 


SONOCO Products Hartsville. Ss. ¢ and 
vice-chairman, John M. Reed, 
agent for Ashworth Bros., Inc., with head 
quarters at Charlotte. P. G. Wear, Southern 
sales manager for Penick & Ford, Ltd., At 
lanta, Ga., who was chairman of the divi 
sion during the past year, now heads th 
division executive council, succeeding Dal 


las O. Neese of Odell Mill Supply Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C 


lohn W. Arrington, 
Union Bleachery, became the first Greenvil lk 
County citizen to be honored with the ti‘! 
of “Citizen of the Month” by the Greenvil! 


(S. C.) Civitan Club at a luncheon June 20 


James Oates, Sr., formerly superintendent 
of Cornelius (N. C.) Mills, Inc., is now in 
charge of carding at the Birmingham, Ala.. 
plant. of Avondale Mills 


Thomas F. Nichols has been promoted to 
assistant overseer in charac Ort spooling at 
the Monarch Plant of Monarch Mills. 
Linion, S. ¢ ©. C. Childers has been 
promoted to slasher foreman at the firm's 
Lockhart (S. C.) Plant 


George S. Harris, president of Dan River 
Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., recently was a 
patient at St. Luke's Hospital in New York 
City; his recovery is reported to be satisfac 
tory L. O. Hammett, president of Chi 
quola Mtg. Co., Honea Path, S. C.. is cur 
rently recuperating from a lengthy illness 


Twelve students have completed the two 
year course leading to the Master of Scienc« 
degree at th Institute ot Textile Techno! 
ogy, Charlottesville, Va. Graduating Jun« 
21 were Bernard J. Bornong, Gilbertville. 
la.; Arthur F. Cacella, New Bedford, Mass.: 


Laurence T. Cleary, Andover, Mass.; Roget 


W. Cross, Jr.. Manassas, Va.; William } 
Gerrow, Jr., Woodberry Heights, N. J.; La 
conla H. Han ‘ Lancast Robert 
Hite, Lowesville, Va.; William H. Martin. 
Peoria, Ill.; Walter T. Meinert, Davenport, 
la., Warren T. Milloway, Greensboro, N 
( Richard G. Quynn, Newport News, Va.. 
and Walter M. Staub, Ontario, Can 

Boyd P. Chapman, Jr., has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Excelsio: 
Mills woolen plants of Deering, Milliken & 
Co. at. Rutherfordton, N. C., and Union, 


Thomas Watson has been named supet 
ntendent of the Maiden, N. C., plant of 
American Yarn & Processing Co. Previously 
overseer of carding tor Republic Cotton 
Mills at Great Falls, S. C. Mr. Watson 
succeceds R. W. Faires, now superintenden 
of the A. Y. P. subsidiary, Spun Fiber 


Inc., at Whitnel. N. ¢ 


Reid Williams, night superintendent fo 
the past 1Y> years, will become superintend- 
ent of the Cannon Mills Co. plant at York, 
upon the retirement of W. E. Mor 
ton July 1 Mr Morton has held the posi 
tion since 1928 


Wes Littheheld, formerly assistant 
intendent at the Bristol. Tenn : plant ot 
American Thread Co.. i 


superintendent 


has been appointe: 
tf the firms unit at Talla 
poosa, Ga. He succeeds Homer McGill, su 
perintendent since 1945 at Tallapoosa. 


OBITUARIES 


Charles E. White, who once represent- 
ed Saco-Pettee in the Greenville, 8. C., area, 


died June 10 at Abington, Mass., where h« 


was associated with Abington Textile Ma- 


*T. M. Reg 


U. 8S. Pat. OF. 


* “YOU CAN COUNT 


on counters” 


They Are 
Rugged 
Accurate 


WE MANUFACTURE 
RESET AND NON-RESET 
SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE 


Hank Clocks 

Pick Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Retary Counters 
“tasher Counters 
tenter Counters 


Twister Counters 
Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 

Folding Machine Counters 
Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Dependable 


. 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


chinery Works. Survivers include his widow 
and a brother. Fred H. White ot Charlotte, 
N. C.. who recently retired as general man 


ager of Abington Textile Machine Works 


Felix Holte Lee, 44, secretary-treasure: 
of Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., died Jun 
12 at Cincinnati, Ohio. He is survived by 
his parents, widow, two daughters and two 


brothers. 


Julian Morrison, 
Brighton Mills, 
home in Shannon, Ga. He had been in ill 
Widely respected in 
the textile industry, Mr. Morrison had been 
associated with Brighton tor mor 


president ot 
died June 20 at his 


health for some time 


than two 
decades. He was a native of Statesville, N 
C.. where burial was to be held. Survivors 
include his widow, a son and a daughter 


MILL NEWS 


ANNISTON, ALA.—The Amber Mills plant 
of Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co. has been sold for 
$35,000 to J. W. Abernathy, president of 
Carolina Mills, Inc., at Maiden and Newton 
N.C. The Amber unit contained 6,696 spin 
dies and 52 looms; the remaining Rhodes 
Rhyne plant, at Lincolnton, N. ¢ 


contams 
O04 spindles and 164 looms 


MARSHALL, N. ¢ Handal Cotton Mills, 
Inc., is being dismantled and shipped as a 
unit to Guatemala. Central America. The 
dismantling, packing and shipping is being 
carried out by Yates D. Smith of Gastonia, 
N. C. 


GREENSBORO, N. ¢ Pomona Mtg. Co 
is for sale at “the right price,” according to 
J. Robert Orton of Cincinnati, treasurer ot 
the parent firm, Beechwood Sales Corp. M: 
Orton indicated, however, that his firm ts 1n 
no sense over-anxious to dispose of the prop- 
erty. 


FAIRMONT, 5S. ¢ The interest of W. | 
textile broker of Shelby, N. C., 
in Fairmont Mills, Inc., has been sold to 
Joseph Sultan and Sons of New York City 
Mr jones has been president ot Fairmont 
Mills. and A. Sultan has been listed as treas 


Jone 


urer. The plant contains 15,936 spindles 
and 440.looms 


LAFavEeTre, Ga.—The buildings of Lin 
wood Cotton ‘Mills, where Publix Shirt Co 
of New York City formerly operated 23,842 
spindles and 428 looms, have been sold to 
Fly & Walker. St. Louis, Mo.., 


firm which already has extensive production 


dry goods 


facilities in the textile industry. The sal 
included the plant proper, three warehouses 
commissary and office building, 18 acres of 
land and two homes. Although Ely & Walk- 
er at first will use the property for a distri 
bution point only, it is reported that a tex 
tile manufacturing plant employing 700 per- 
sons will be set up within the next year 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The new two-story 
modern office building at 521 East Mor 
by Ken 
dall Mills, textile manufacturing division ot 
the Kendall Co. Management of the seven 


Kendall textile plants in the Carolinas will 


head Street here has been occupied 


be directed from the new building, which 


contains 11,655 square feet of floor space. 
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Index to Advertising 
Page Page 
A— —{ 
Abbott Machine Cx 40 Lambeth Rope Corp 121 
Abington Textile Machinery Co 104 Landis, Inc.. Oliver D lis rd 12! 
Acme Machine & Tool Co 71 Lewith Machinery Corp Wilson 122 
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“The Colonel” comb box uses no cleaner, ail production from your 
oil . . . grease reservoirs in the hub card. “The Colonel” is made for all 
and throw arm hold months of op- standard woolen and cotton cards, 
erating supply. Sealed ball bearings right or — and can be made 

rd you have. “The 


of dust and lint, giving continuous Colonel” has a comb stroke of 154”— 


are shielded against the infiltration to fit any 


free even motion. This reduction in _ this longer stroke will permit a lower 
waste from oily selvages gives you running spe¢d to handle the web. 


all ball-bearing oilless 
COMB BOX 


Equipped with ball-bearing tailstock, 
adaptabldjto fit shafts 7/8” to 
27/32”. Cémb shaft sleeve has 7/8” 
bore (27/32” sleeve bore furnished 
on Lowell orders.) Maximum run- 
ning speed of 1750 rpm. 


Manufacturing comb boxes is our specialty. You 
eC the card—we will build the comb box to fit 
. Write or call for additional information. 


Send additional information to 


Machine Manufacturing Corp. 


Roswell, Georgia 


Manufacturers of Picker Fans © Stiver Trumpets « Abbott Winder Parts ¢ Gear Blanks 
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to give you any type of 
TEXTILE COUNTER 
..- standard or special 


From bobbin-strippers to looms to warpers, 
there are Veeder-Root Counters for every de- 
partment of mill operation . . . including the special 
Veeder-Root design of 2-3 Convertible Pick, Hank, 
Yardage and Knitting Machine Counters. 


" Veeder-Root pioneered the exclusive economy feature 
: of 2-3 Convertibility, and has followed it with many 


other “firsts’’...including the Loom Cut Meter. 

ig For special designs, too, remember that 

rf Veeder-Root has the industry's longest 

. experience and foremost resources 


to work out any problems with 
greatest promptness, to your greatest 
satisfaction. So for either standard 
counters or special needs, get in touch 


with the nearest Veeder-Root office. 


Adding ind Vas: 
2-3 Canreriite Pick 


ile Counters F 
| 


World’s Most Complete _| 
= 


<i Line of Text 


| 


— New “Dozens - 
ounter for Glove Linear Counter with 2-3 Revolution Counter 


iil 


Loom Cut Meter 2-3 Convertible Hank Counter 


-.all these and scores of other types...Send for Catalog T-48 
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